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There  are  few  of  us,  I  suppose,  even 
among  the  readers  of  the  Contemporary 
Review,  who  will  bid  farewell  to  the 
nineteenth  century  without  a  stirring 
at  those  springs  of  memory  where  it 
becomes  indistinguishable  from  emo¬ 
tion.  The  occasion,  judged  by  the 
light  of  pure  reason,  may  seem  unsuit¬ 
able.  TTie  last  days  of  1900  will  not, 
more  than  any  other  December,  typify 
the  close  of  human  life.  A  century  is 
not  a  natural  period  of  which  the  close 
is  registered  by  fading  leaf  or  lessening 
light  ;  it  is  a  purely  arbitrary  division 
of  time,  the  result  of  mere  arithmetical 
convenience.  Yet  even  the  slang  of 
the  hour  shows  that  we  cannot  help 
treating  the  close  of  a  century  as  if  it 
were  the  close  of  an  epoch — the  epithet 
fin  de-sUcle  registers  a  persistent  fancy. 
Let  us  not  be  fastidiously  logical  in  the 
matter.  The  life  of  the  present  is,  to 
most  persons,  quite  sufficiently  engross¬ 
ing  ;  we  may  well  avail  ourselves  of 
any  accidental  opportunity  for  retro¬ 
spect.  The  spirit  of  a  century  has  be¬ 
come  a  familiar  object  of  attention. 
Carlyle’s  diatribes  against  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  were  one-sided,  exagger¬ 
ated,  unjust,  but  not  meaningless.  No 
doubt  we  must  use  the  term  vaguely  ; 
the  life  of  one  century  melts  into  the 
life  of  its  successor.  Some  have  put 
back  the  real  opening  of  our  age  to 
1789  ;  some  have  advanced  it  to  1832, 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  first 
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English  Reform  Bill  being  from  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view  regarded  as  its  open¬ 
ing  chapter.  Where  its  real  close  will 
be  marked  by  posterity  we  cannot  say, 
but  we  may  make  use  of  its  literal  con¬ 
clusion  for  a  backward  gaze  ;  and  the 
review  is  especially  tempting  to  one 
who  was  born  at  the  latest  date  men¬ 
tioned  above.  A  life  including  all 
events  since  the  passing  of  the  first 
English  Reform  Bill  coincides  with  a. 
definite  and  important  chapter  of  na¬ 
tional  history  ;  to  recall  its  memories, 
is  to  summarize  the  crises  of  a  great 
and  pregnant  epoch.  I  would  fain: 
gather  up,  for  those  who  care  to  listen, 
the  lessons  of  a  lifetime,  but  I  am  sen¬ 
sible  of  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  disen¬ 
tangling  them  from  the  lessons  of  a 
life. 

Whether  the  growth  of  a  new  phi¬ 
losophy  or  the  triumph  of  an  old  po¬ 
litical  creed  be  the  more  striking  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  centnry  almost  conclud¬ 
ed— whether  these  two  great  changes- 
are  but  the  varied  manifestation  of 
some  single  idea — or  whether  they  are 
not  rather  antagonistic  developments, 
contemporaneous  in  some  sense  by  ac¬ 
cident,  from  separate  seeds — these  ques¬ 
tions  would  be  answered  very  different¬ 
ly  by  different  persons.  And  we  may 
say  the  same  of  the  question  whether 
they  are  good  or  evil.  But  whether 
any  other  change  can  be  named  by  their 
side  as  equally  important  is  not  a  ques- 
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tion  with  any  one.  All  who  can  re¬ 
member  1848  recall  emotions  and  excite¬ 
ment  blending  naturally  with  the  vague 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  youth,  but 
then  felt  by  all.  The  young  and  old 
seemed  suddenly  on  an  equality,  the 
great  interest  was  common.  How  vivid¬ 
ly,  across  the  mists  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
flashes  that  gleam  of  sudden  purpose 
and  meaning  in  life — as  it  seemed  ! 
And  then  again,  if  we  come  down 
eleven  years  nearer  our  time  to  another 
intellectual  birthday,  how  the  mists 
part,  and  one  feels  once  more  the  throbs 
of  a  new  life.  It  is  the  last  group  of 
recollections  I  would  specially  revive 
now.  They  came  when  I  was  of  an  age 
to  leflect  and  criticise  as  well  as  feel, 
and  they  refer  to  that  deeper  life  of 
which  the  iuterrst  is  in  some  sense 
more  abiding.  A  new  race  has  come 
into  the  world  since  then.  Every¬ 
body  born  since  the  year  1859,  when 
the  “  Origin  of  Species”  was  published, 
has  drawn  in  with  every  breath  the 
ideas  and  opinions  which  makeup  what 
we  call  the  philosophy  of  Evolution. 
If  any  conscious  endeavor  was  made  on 
the  side  of  an  elder  generation  to  shut 
out  those  ideas,  theu  the  appetite  for 
them  was  all  the  keener.  There  is 
hardly  any  greater  delight  in  this  world 
than  the  first  contact  of  the  mind  with 
new  truth.  The  sunrise  of  new  ideas 
comes  with  a  sudden  glow  to  the  whole 
being,  and  in  the  secular  development 
of  our  intellectual  life  we  may  reckon 
the  last  forty  years  as  the  hour  of  sun¬ 
rise.  The  new  spring  of  ideas  has  filled 
the  world  with  thoughts  and  aims  not 
confined  to  those  who  are  qualified  to 
understand  their  scientific  basis.  Many 
have  participated  in  them  who  knew 
no  more  of  Evolution  than  the  name  ; 
in  a  sense,  all  have  participated  in 
them.  The  new  democracy  has  en¬ 
sured  that  a  gain  or  loss  for  one  should 
be  a  gain  or  loss  for  all.  The  reigu  of 
ideas  (in  the  words  of  Gibbon),  “  to 
the  peasant  equally  true,  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher  equally  false,  to  the  legislator 
equally  useful,”  has  passed  away ; 
what  has  been  whispered  in  the  car  is 
now  proclaimed  on  the  housetop ; 
thoughts  which  ths  few  can  under¬ 
stand  find  rapid  translation  into  a  dia¬ 
lect  which  all  can  echo  ;  and  whatever 
is  taught  by  the  philosopher,  repeated 


as  it  is  by  the  preacher,  the  orator,  and 
the  dramatist,  is  brought  home  to  every 
one  who  has  any  interest  beyond  the 
daily  bread.  It  follows  that  a  great 
intellectual  revolution  has  produced  a 
great  moral  revolution,  and  men,  hav¬ 
ing  been  taught  to  think  differently  of 
the  method  of  their  origin,  have  come 
to  think  differently  of  their  ideal  aims, 
and  of  almost  all  that  is  implied  in 
them. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  great 
a  change  of  feeling  and  thought  ever 
came  over  mankind  in  so  short  a  time 
before.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
Reformation  left  a  world  so  different 
fiom  that  which  it  found.  The  preach¬ 
ing  of  Luther  taught  men  to  take  dif¬ 
ferent  views  of  the  great  realities  on 
which  their  attention  had  been  always 
fixed  ;  it  roused  passionate  antagonism 
within  this  sphere  ;  it  made  m(n  ready 
to  slay  and  be  slain  for  certain  great 
ideas.  But  it  did  not  change  the  moral 
attitude  of  a  generation.  Would  any 
Protestant,  remembering  the  time  be¬ 
fore  Luther,  have  said  that  the  sphere 
of  general  attention  was  altered?  No 
one  who  remembers  the  first  half  of  the 
century  can  fail  to  say  that  now.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back  to  the 
years  before  the  publication  of  the 
“  Origin  of  Species,”  that  I  remember 
a  different  world.  It  is  not  that  the 
people  had  different  opinions  then  ; 
that  of  course  they  had  ;  but  the  true 
change  is  that  they  have  shifted  their 
centre  of  spiritual  gravity.  Let  me  for 
a  moment  recall  that  vanished  phase, 
remembered  vividly,  perhaps  regret¬ 
fully.  One  who  was  more  at  home  in 
the  pre-evolutionary  world  than  in  that 
which  followed  it  is  at  a  certain  advan¬ 
tage  in  an  attempted  contrast.  A 
change  welcomed  with  rapture,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  great  disappointment,  and 
now  recalled  with  feelings  combining 
both,  may  surely  be  analyzed  with  a 
certain  disinterestedness.  If  the  at¬ 
tempt  revive  keen  individual  emotion, 
it  also  inspires  wide  and  varied  views, 
belonging  to  humanity  as  such. 

If  I  turn  back,  for  instance,  to  the 
year  1849— which  fixes  itself  in  my 
mind,  because  I  happened  that  year  to 
see  Wordsworth  — I  find  myself  in  a 
world  of  dominant  orthodoxy.  The 
reader  will  recognize  the  appropriate- 
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ness  ofJhe  poet’s  name  in  that  connec¬ 
tion.  His  “  Ode  to  Duty”  is  a  perfect 
expression  of  what  was  highest  and 
purest  in  the  ideal  of  a  time  which 
turned  from  the  turbulent  horrors  of 
the  revolutionary  wars  to  a  sober,  re¬ 
ligious,  temperate  conservatism.  It 
has  so  much  that  is  simple  and  peren¬ 
nial  that  it  may  seem  to  express  the 
ideal  of  every  time,  but  I  think  there 
is  in  it  also  a  breath  of  the  past.  Read 
a  few  of  the  well  known  verses  : 

“  I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried  ; 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 

Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust ; 

And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  maudate,  I  deferred 
The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray  ; 

Bat  thee  I  now  wonld  serve  more  strictly, 
if  I  may. 

Stern  lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace  ; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  ; 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads  : 

Thou  dust  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong  ; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through 
Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

“  To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power  1 
I  call  thee  ;  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour  ; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 

The  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  ; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give  ; 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let 
me  live !” 

The  generation  which  welcomed 
words  like  these  was,  we  feel,  animat¬ 
ed  by  a  spirit  very  different  from  that 
of  our  restless  and  impatient,  or,  if  you 
m\\,  progressive  time.  That  vision  of 
the  orderly  path  of  the  planets  as  the 
type  of  human  duty  must  be  in  some 
sense  one  for  all  time,  for  it  echoes  per¬ 
fectly  that  aspiration  taught  by  Divine 
lips,  “  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  heaven.”  As  the  planet  moves 
between  divergent  impulses,  centrifu¬ 
gal  and  centripetal,  and  finds  its  bal¬ 
anced  course  one  of  perfect  relation  to 
its  central  sun,  so  should  man,  so  shall 
man.  It  is  the  aspiration  of  every  heart 
which  turns  consciously  to  any  central 
sun  of  our  moral  life,  and  for  such  a 
one  no  change  of  time  can  make  it  out 
of  date.  But  it  is  not  the  aspect  under 
which  an  ideal  life  is  manifested  to  the 


contemplation  of  our  day.  Contrast  it 
with  the  only  official  utterance  yet  made 
by  our  new  Laureate — “  Jameson’s 
Ride”  (a  production  which,  however 
regrettable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  statesman,  docs  not  seem  to  me, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  con¬ 
temptible  as  it  did  to  many) — and  you 
have  the  spirit  of  two  different  ages. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  orderly,  the  re¬ 
strained,  the  reverent,  the  spirit  which 
finds  a  meaning  in  obedience,  in  self- 
surrender.  On  the  other,  the  eccen¬ 
tric,  the  irregular,  the  spirit  of  dash 
and  defiance.  The  two  (however  dis¬ 
parate  in  most  respects)  may  stand  as 
specimens  of  what  a  nation  has  in  some 
sense  accepted,  at  an  interval  of  less 
than  a  century,  and  the  difference  is 
striking. 

It  is  brought  out  still  more  if  we  fol¬ 
low  out  the  succession  of  the  Lanriate- 
ship  backward  and  forward,  and  note 
Wordsworth’s  predecessor  and  succes¬ 
sor.  If  we  turn  backward,  we  find  a 
representative  of  English  poetry  whom 
the  ordinary  reading  world  has  now 
forgotten,  rather  unjustly  as  it  seems 
to  me.  Southey  is  a  figure  in  biogra¬ 
phy  ;  we  know  him  as  the  benefactor 
and  brother-in-law  of  Coleridge,  as  the 
mainstay  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  we 
forget  that  he  was  ever  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  national  poetry.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read  any  of  his  verses  with  other 
than  an  historical  interest,  but  when 
historical  interest  docs  lead  ns  to  turn 
to  it,  we  perceive  that  it  has  fine  quali¬ 
ties.  The  reason  they  are  now  thrown 
back  into  the  shade  is,  perhaps,  the 
very  reason  which  makes  him  a  signifi¬ 
cant  expression  of  his  own  age.  There 
is  no  spirit  with  which  our  time  has  so 
little  sympathy  as  that  reaction  from 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  men  stilHiving  can  remem¬ 
ber.  It  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
history,  and  I  think  it  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  for  itself  on  moral  ground,  but 
it  does  not  appeal  to  anything  which  is 
dominant  now.  It  gives  vigor  to  such 
verse,  for  instance,  as  Southey’s  “  Rod¬ 
erick,”  where  his  hatred  for  the  French 
finds  thinly  veiled  expression  ;  but  the 
vigor  is  associated  with  a  sense  of  tho 
obsolete,  which  curiously  deadens  in¬ 
terest,  and  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  sense  of  the  historic.  We  feel 
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the  want  of  footnotes ;  we  miss  that 
self-sufficiency  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  poetic  enjoyment.  Southey,  I  should 
imagine,  is  less  read  than  any  of  his  re¬ 
markable  contemporaries.  Because  he 
was  a  suitable  and  typical  Laureate  in 
a  day  of  triumphant,  reactionary,  ruth¬ 
less  orthodoxy,  he  is  specially  out  of 
sympathy  with  an  age  of  which  the 
watchword  is  Progress. 

In  Wordsworth  orthodoxy  lost  its 
harsh  reactionary  force  ;  it  lost  its  self- 
consciousness,  its  self-assertion  ;  it  en¬ 
tered  into  alliance  with  the  democratic 
spirit  of  our  century  ;  it  appeared  as  a 
quiet  background,  forgettable,  but  al¬ 
ways  present.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
explain  that  the  name  is  used  here  in 
its  etymological,  not  its  conventioual, 
meaning  ;  as  a  synonym,  that  is,  for 
the  reign  of  right  opinion — of  author¬ 
ity  in  opinion.  In  speaking  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  I  am  not  thinking  only,  or  chief¬ 
ly,  of  its  religious  meaning  ;*not  of  the 
redominance  of  an  established  Church, 
ut  of  that  centralizing  influence  on 
all  regions  of  thought,  which  keeps  a 
certain  traditional  rule  in  literature,  in 
politics,  and  in  everything  which 
strongly  interests  mankind.  As  Southey 
expresses  this  in  fierce  reactionary  Tory¬ 
ism,  and  Wordsworth  in  quiet,  unin¬ 
teresting  Conservatism,  so  Words¬ 
worth’s  successor  in  the  Laureateship 
carries  on  the  tradition  in  alliance  with 
the  new  spirit  then  stirring  in  the 
world.  When  Wordsworth  passed 
away,  a  few  months  after  the  vision 
of  him  in  his  beautiful  mountain  home 
which  gladdened  my  youthful  eyes, 
there  was  no  hesitation  about  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  I  remember  an  aspiration  of 
some  of  my  schoolfellows  that  under  a 
female  Sovereign  we  might  have  a  fe¬ 
male  Laureate,  and  Mrs.  Browning 
would  worthily  have  filled  the  post ; 
but  no  one  could  really  expect  so  great 
an  innovation  while  an  Englishman 
stood  before  us  so  exactly  fitted  to  the 
position  as  Alfred  Tennyson.  He  rep¬ 
resents  the  spirit  of  a  comparatively 
recent  past,  as  Wordsworth  that  of  a 
remote  past ;  they  mirror  successively 
the  spirit  of  the  second  and  third  quar¬ 
ters  of  our  century.  He  links  the  spirit 
which  recoiled  from  Revolution  to  the 
spirit  which  turned  to  Evolution.  Yet 
he  belongs,  almost  as  much  as  his  pred¬ 


ecessor,  to  the  realm  of  orthodoxy. 
We  all  know,  in  his  musical  utterance, 
that  there  lies  more  faith  in  honest 
doubt  than  iu  half  the  creeds,  but  that 
vindication  of  “  honest  doubt”  belongs 
to  a  vanished  world.  Who  cares  to 
justify  ‘‘honest  doubt”  now?  It  is 
firm  belief  which  needs  justification. 
Doubt  is  the  right  attitude  for  the 
modern  point  of  view.  And  note  that 
place  kept  for  half  the  creeds — who 
would  now  feel  the  concession  other¬ 
wise  than  an  enormous  claim  ?  Ten¬ 
nyson  belongs  to  the  old  world.  He 
saw  the  new — ‘‘  In  Memoriam”  con¬ 
tains  a  curiously  exact  prophecy  of  the 
‘‘  Origin  of  Species” — but  his  heart  is 
with  the  old.  He  was  an  ideal  Poet 
Laureate  ;  he  mirrored  the  capacities, 
the  aspirations,  possibly  the  tempta¬ 
tions,  which  belong  to  a  noet  whom  the 
nation  and  the  Court  choose  to  typify 
their  poetic  ideal.  There  could  be  no 
question  that  it  was  the  place  for  him, 
and  if  here  and  there  we  may  find  some 
expressions  which  associate  his  genius 
with  flattery,  we  have  to  search  care¬ 
fully  for  them,  and  may  allow  ourselves 
now  to  forget  them  or,  perhaps,  to  read 
them  with  a  tender  smile. 

But  when  Tennyson  ended  his  Lau¬ 
reateship,  the  long  hiatus  in  the  post 
shows  how  widely  different  was  the 
case.  We  had  many  poetic  writers  of 
respectable  talent — more,  I  should  sup¬ 
pose,  than  fifty  years  ago.  But  when 
wo  sought  for  genius  -  I  And  in  the 
only  case  where  we  might  have  found 
genius  it  was  impossible  to  enthrone  it 
as  the  choice  of  a  nation.  No  one 
could  ask  the  Queen  to  do  special  honor 
to  the  author  of  some  productions  of 
Algernon  Swinburne.  He  loves  Eng¬ 
land  as  few  of  our  poets  have  loved 
her,  but  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
faith  of  England.  The  two  things  are 
divorced  iu  him  which  are  united  in 
every  other  poet  whom  it  would  be 
natural  to  compare  with  him.  And  so 
we  have  been  obliged  to  choose  a  Lau¬ 
reate  whom  we  may  or  may  not  admire, 
but  whom  we  cannot  consider  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  England  in  the  same 
sense  as  any  other  who  has  filled  the 
post  during  the  present  century. 

This  slight  glance  backward  at  the 
nineteenth-century  occupants  of  the 
Laureateship  will  show  us,  as  it  were 
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in  a  convex  mirror,  reflecting  the  spirit 
of  the  time  on  its  poetic  ideal,  what  is 
the  influence  of  orthodoxy  on  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  that  literature  has  been 
orthodox  in  the  epoch  passed  in  our  re¬ 
view.  It  includes  such  thinkers  and 
writers  as  Shelley,  Byron,  Carlyle. 
But  if  we  think  over  it,  we  shall  see 
that  the  kind  of  influence  they  exer¬ 
cised  is  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
Southey’s  Toryism.  At  a  time  when 
no  opinion  is  stamped  with  national 
acceptance,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  “  difiTerent  opinion.”  And  the  lit¬ 
erary  influence  of  “  right  opinion,”  in 
this  sense,  is  great.  If  we  were  to  read 
Byron’s  best  verse  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  author,  and  then  turn  to 
any  writing  of  our  day  on  what  we 
might  call  the  same  side,  we  should  be 
struck  with  the  loss  in  the  latter  of  a 
sense  of  restraint  belonging  to  his  work, 
in  common  with  everything  that  was 
written  when  our  century  was  young, 
and  lacking  to  its  decline.  There  is  no 
longer  any  barrier  around  any  tradi¬ 
tional  system  of  doctrine.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  a  certain  premium  on 
eccentricity  in  all  departments  of 
thought.  Those  who  aim  at  original¬ 
ity  easily  provide  themselves  with  a 
substitute  which  has  no  longer  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  causing  any  social  pen¬ 
alty  ;  and  while  few  can  open  new 
views  of  duty,  any  one  can  protest 
against  the  old.  Coleridge  has  some¬ 
where  said  that  if  there  is  an  exact  an¬ 
tithesis  to  simplicity,  it  is  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  be  simple.  The  remark  may 
be  generalized.  At  all  events,  it  will 
ordinarily  be  found  that  nothing  is  so 
unfavorable  to  originality  as  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  be  original.  Here  and 
there  we  find  a  man  of  genius  who 
seems  determined  to  say  things  oddly, 
and  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  major¬ 
ity.  But  for  the  most  part  genius  uses 
the  ordinary  dialect  of  humanity.  The 
greatest  poets  of  the  world  are  not 
afraid  of  commonplace.  Neither  Shake- 
sj^are  nor  Goethe  has  any  dialect  of 
his  own — they  fearlessly  approach  the 
slope  toward  platitude.  With  some  re¬ 
markable  exceptions,  the  rule  will  be 
found  to  hold  good  that  where  eccen¬ 
tricity  begins  genius  ends.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  belong  to  our  own  time,  but 
the  rule  is  illustrated  by  our  own  time 


as  compared  with  that  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  it.  Fifty,  or  even  forty,  years 
ago  wo  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
naming  half  a  dozen  men  of  original 
genius  among  us.  Now  we  could  name 
many  examples  of  talent  and  efficiency 
in  a  number  of  different  lines.  The 
great  men  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  whatever  line  you  take  them,  at  ail 
events  the  great  Englishmen,  were  all 
born  in  its  early  years,  or  were  then 
young.  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
formed  under  an  ideal  of  orthodoxy. 
They  were  not  themselves  orthodox. 
Some  of  them  were  vehemently  the  re¬ 
verse.  But  what  we  mean  by  ortho- 
doxy  was  a  kind  of  barrier  which  had 
to  be  broken  through  if  its  enclosure 
were  to  be  quitted.  There  were  certain 
views  on  which  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  national  opinion,  and  if  any  one 
denied  that  and  set  up  his  own  in  face 
of  it,  he  had  to  give  some  proof  of 
strength  in  opposing  it.  There  was, 
we  may  say,  an  intellectual  House  of 
Lords  ;  we  possessed  a  delaying  influ¬ 
ence  on  all  strictly  original  thought, 
something  that  kept  it  quiescent  while 
it  was  immature.  I  remember  George 
Eliot  once  saying  how  much  she  thought 
the  genius  of  Tourgenieff  owed,  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  to  the  fact  that 
he  could  never  venture  to  express  the 
whole  of  bis  meaning  without  provok¬ 
ing  the  displeasure  of  the  Government. 
Something  like  that  was  true  every¬ 
where  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
A  mere  list  of  the  eminent  men  who 
belonged  to  its  first  and  second  half 
respectively  would  show  that  whatever 
else  enforced  temperance  does,  it  does 
not  repress  original  thought. 

There  has  thus  been  a  kind  of  change 
in  the  world  which  one  may  compare 
to  a  battle  in  which  the  loss  has  fallen 
chiefly  upon  the  officers.  I  remember 
a  time  when  we  had  a  sense  of  having 
leaders  among  us.  Whatever  we  be¬ 
lieved  we  could  look  to  some  one  en¬ 
dowed  with  genius  who  was  as  it  were 
the  sun  of  that  system.  We  were  all 
Papists  in  my  youth.  Now  we  have  to 
think  for  ourselves.  There  is  no  longer 
any  social  stigma  on  those  who  think 
for  themselves  in  the  way  there  used 
to  be.  Looked  at  in  one  way  we  may 
say  that  everybody  is  original  now. 
But  looked  at  from  another  point  of 
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view,  we  maj  saj  that  no  one  is  origi¬ 
nal.  Both  statements  are  exaggerated, 
no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  only>  way  in 
which  we  can  shortly  express  a  truth. 

Until  the  influence  of  a  “  right  opin¬ 
ion”  stamped  with  national  approval 
and  surrounding  us  like  the  atmosphere 
was  removed,  we  did  not  perceive  how 
much  it  told  upon  every  one.  Of 
course  it  told  upon  every  one  who  be¬ 
lieved  this  national  pronouncement, 
but  what  I  would  urge  is  that  it  was  a 
strong  influence  on  those  who  disbe¬ 
lieved  it.  I  suppose  there  never  was 
an  Englishman  who  was  brought  up 
on  a  more  comnlete  negation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  John  Mill,  and  vet  many 
of  bis  words  might  be  quoted  to  show 
how  strongly  the  fact  that  he  belonged 
to  a  Christian  nation  told  upon  him  in 
modifying  his  views  of  things,  how 
much  the  common  element  spoke  in 
him  through  the  individual.  It  told 
on  him  botn  ways.  It  influenced  him 
by  transmission,  and  it  influenced  him 
by  antagonism.  He  was  brought  up 
an  Atheist  as  his  contemporaries  were 
brought  up  Evangelicals,  and  yet  he 
could  not  help  being  in  some  sense  a 
Christian.  And  .then  again  he  gained 
much  as  an  original  thinker  from  the 
fact  of  there  being  adcflnite,  well-forti¬ 
fied  body  of  doctrine  for  him  to  protest 
against.  Orthodoxy  was  like  a  great 
sounding  board  for  the  voices  of  the 
heterodox,  and  we  fiud  here  as  else¬ 
where  that  the  two  contraries  pass 
away  together.  Because  orthodoxy  has 
ceased  to  exist  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  thing  as  heterodoxy. 

Here  the  two  streams  of  tendency 
which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  trace 
mix  their  waters.  That  philosophic 
tendency  which  we  know  as  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  broke  down  this  na¬ 
tional  “  right  opinion”  by  confuting 
its  most  cherished  assumptions  ;  that 
political  tendency  which  we  know  as 
democracy  opposed  itself  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  national  “  right  (min¬ 
ion,*^  as  the  great  barrier  which  Con¬ 
servatism  opposes  in  the  path  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Their  blended  result  has  annihi¬ 
lated  the  conception  of  right  opinion, 
as  a  possible  ideal  of  national  consecra¬ 
tion.  And  with  it  has  gone  the  delay¬ 
ing  influence  which  gave  all  protest  its 
distinction.  We  live  in  an  era  of  intel- 
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lectual  as  well  as  political  universal 
suffrage.  “  One  man  one  vote”  is  the 
ideal  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the 
parliamentary  world.  It  follows  in  the 
first  case  as  in  the  last  that  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  loses  its  influence.  Right  opin¬ 
ion  has  come  to  mean  either  truth  or 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  It  has 
ceased  to  mean,  in  any  defluite  sense, 
the  opinion  of  the  nation.  No  doubt 
in  some  sense  orthodoxy  included  both 
these  things.  The  idea  of  a  uaiional 
belief  presupposes  that  the  majority  are 
ready  to  be  really  influenced — not  mere¬ 
ly  coerced — by  the  central  authority, 
and  of  course  it  presupposes  that  those 
who  prescribe  belief  do  so  on  the 
ground  of  its  truth.  But  the  word 
truth,  when  applied  to  the  creed  of  a 
nation,  means  something  both  more 
and  less  than  the  same  word  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  belief  of  an  individual. 
Truth  on  the  highest  subjects  of  human 
contemplation  must  admit  some  alloy 
if  it  is  put  into  a  form  which  is  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  many.  But  the  truth 
that  we  teach  is  not  a  mere  fragment  of 
the  truth  we  embrace  in  moment s  of 
solitary  contemplation.  The  teacher 
learns  as  he  teacnes.  The  endeavor  to 
implant  belief  in  another  mind  reveals 
new  meaning  in  that  belief. 

People  differ  about  the  questions 
symbolized  by  the  words  Church  and 
State  as  about  any  other  ;  but  whether 
they  approve  or  disapprove  the  ofiRce  of 
a  national  Church  and  all  which  it  im- 
lies,  they  often  discover,  when  they 
ave  pupils  to  teach  or  children  to  edu¬ 
cate,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  support  in 
a  set  of  common  convictions  all  round  us 
which  we  cannot  entirely  supply  by  any¬ 
thing  strictly  individual  to  ourselves. 
No  beliefs  held  by  a  nation  are  false  in 
the  sense  that  we  cannot  get  any 
strength  out  of  them.  Those  that  are 
stamped  by  national  acceptance  are  of 
necessity  purified  from  anything  that 
wo  should  call  sectarian  by  the  mere 
fact  of  being  the  utterance  of  a  broad 
and  various  life,  and  when  we  pass  into 
a  period  when  no  beliefs  bear  this  stamp 
we  may  feel  the  gain  greater  than  the 
loss  perhaps,  but  ordinary  people  will 
feel  that  there  is  a  loss.  And  indeed 
so  widely  is  this  felt  that  we  are  still 
living — though  not  so  much  so  as  some 
years  ago — in  a  sort  of  inverted  ortho- 
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doxy.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
popularizing  of  Evolution  was  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  sort  of  secular  scientific  establish¬ 
ment.  And  to  a  certain  extent  that 
may  be  said  still. 

It  is  to  that  extent  the  inevitable  and 
reasonable  result  of  the  doctrine  of  Evo¬ 
lution.  That  doctrine  may  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  statement  that  the 
world  was  not  made  6000  years  ago, 
but  is  making  still.  The  piocess  which, 
within  living  memory,  was  accepted  as 
complete  in  the  first  week  of  our 
planet’s  existence  has  expanded  itself 
to  mean  the  history  of  that  planet,  so 
that  we  are  travelling  not  from,  but 
toward  the  completed  work  of  the 
Creator.  Every  day,  we  used  to  think 
— we  who  can  remember  the  world  be¬ 
fore  evolution — carried  us  farther  from 
that  time  when  the  hand  of  Qod  was 
laid  on  this  framework  of  things  in 
which  we  live.  Every  day,  we  are 
taught  now,  shows  us  more  creative 
aim  in  ourselves  and  the  world.  The 
fall  of  man  was  once  an  accepted  as¬ 
sumption  of  historic  retrospect.  It  is 
no  merely  Christian  dogma;  rather  it 
is  a  classic  belief  which  has  been  graft¬ 
ed  on  a  single  page  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  it  became  the  centre  of  a  great 
doctrinal  system,  and  held  its  place  in 
virtue  not  of  a  few  texts,  but  of  many 
facts  of  human  life  which  it  connected, 
if  it  could  not  explain  them.  Xow  we 
may  say  that  its  hold  on  human  imagi¬ 
nation  is  seen  in  its  inversion.  The 
fall  of  man  is  at  once  expanded  and  in¬ 
verted  into  the  ascent  of  man.  It  is 
like  that  effect  which  I>ante  describes 
when  he  passed  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
going  through  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  saw  what  had  been  below  him  sud¬ 
denly  abov6  him,  and  vice  versd.  We 
had  been  travelling  away  from  an  Eden, 
a  golden  age.  Suddenly  we  saw  a 
change,  and  our  Eden  was  before  us. 
The  Sabbath  rest  is  ahead  of  us.  W^e 
are  all  co-operators  with  the  Creator, 
and  have  to  help  on  that  blessed  day 
when  He  shall  look  upon  His  work  and 
find  it  very  good.  1  am  speaking  of 
popular  notions  ;  I  am  trying  to  ex¬ 
press  vague  general  feelings.  It  would 
curry  us  too  far  to  try  to  estimate  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  in  them  is  true.  It  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  that 
there  they  are. 


We  have  thus  a  sort  of  inverted  or¬ 
thodoxy,  in  which  the  place  of  every 
object  is  altered,  and  the  direction  of 
every  movement  is  reversed.  The  sud¬ 
den  fusion  of  the  idea  of  progress  and 
the  idea  of  science — two  ideas,  each 
potent  alone,  united  almost  omnipotent 
— seemed  at  first  to  have  supplied  in  a 
moment  the  force  that  was  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries  of  tradition,  and  to 
have  created  a  new  central  doctrine 
which  should  gather  op  the  influence 
of  authority  as  well  as  of  argument. 
Already  we  see  that  to  be  less  true  than 
we  imagined.  Nothing  supplies  the 
centralizing  influence  of  tradition  ex¬ 
cept  tradition.  An  epoch  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  cannot  convert  its  most  salient 
and  unquestioned  truth  into  a  dogma. 
Still  it  remains  that  the  double  influ¬ 
ence  of  Democracy  and  Evolution  do 
keep  many  of  these  inversions.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  the  goal  of  flattery 
now  is  rather  on  the  side  of  the  poor 
than  on  that  of  the  rich  ;  it  is  an  in¬ 
contestable  truth  that  the  prerogative 
of  influence  is  rather  with  the  young 
than  the  old.  The  young  have  become 
the  old  in  every  sense  in  which  age  is 
an  advantage.  **  Listen  to  our  experi¬ 
ence,”  the  old  used  to  say,  or  wish  to 
say  ;  “  we  have  lived  longer  than  you  ; 
we  have  lived  through  much  that  lies 
before  you  ;  our  past  is  a  map  for  your 
future.”  It  was  always  difficult  enough 
to  bring  home  the  experience  of  age  to 
the  imagination  of  youth  ;  but  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  it  was  an  endeavor  that 
was  seconded  by  every  serious  thought 
and  belief ;  it  seemed  obvious  that, 
however  much  more  attractive  youth 
might  be  than  age,  wisdom  was  on  the 
side  of  years.  I  am  afraid  the  ideas 
of  Evolution  have  robbed  us  of  that 
solitary  advantage.  The  young  now, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  heirs  to  the  stored- 
up  and  growing  experience  of  the  race, 
are  in  a  sense  richer  in  it  than  the  old. 
They  come  a  generation  later  in  that 
vast  secular  development  which  meas¬ 
ures  its  wisdom  by  its  progress  ;  they 
started  with  all  our  ideas,  born  in  them 
as  feelings.  We  have  sometimes  found 
it  difficult,  perhaps,  in  reading  ancient 
historv,  to  remember  that  we  must  in¬ 
vert  the  significance  of  a  date,  to  fix  in 
our  nrinds  that  1896,  for  instance, 
would  be  not  the  end,  but  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  b.c. 
Something  like  this  happens  when  we 
turn  to  the  new  ideas  of  Evolution. 
They  mark  the  gain  of  years  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  direction,  and  change  the  signs  of 
all  our  quantities.  We  have  to  review 
all  that  we  thought  unquestionable, 
and  must  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  only 
use  to  be  made  of  our  early  notions  was 
just  to  turn  them  topsy-turvy,  and  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  that  all  anticipations 
have  changed  places. 

What  has  been  written  above  looks 
like  a  repetition  of  the  well-known  la¬ 
ment,  “  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these.”  An  endeavor  to  recall  the 
convictions  prevalent  in  a  distant  youth 
must  always  have  something  of  that 
aspect.  To  recall  a  vanished  youth  is 
to  recall  possibilities  which  have  passed 
out  of  life,  aspirations  which  it  has  not 
fulfilled — more  or  fewer  according  to 
individual  cases,  but  surely  many  for 
all.  The  years  whose  record  we  seek 
merely  to  interpret  might  check  our 
transcript  with  the  appeal,  ”  Look  in 
my  face,  my  name  is  Might-have-been.” 
Such  is  the  attendant  doubt  of  every 
endeavor  like  the  present ;  but  when 
space  has  been  made  for  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  an  individual  youth,  I  believe 
a  certain  regret  given  to  ideas  then 
dominant  and  feeling  since  passed  away 
is  neither  unnatural  nor  impolitic.  To 
discern  that  whatever  may  be  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  orthodoxy,  it  supplies  a 
valuable  fence  for  the  growth  of  origi¬ 
nality  ;  that  the  assumptions  of  author¬ 
ity  shelter  and  foster  that  development 
or  character  which  withers  under  the 
breath  of  mere  criticism  ;  this  is  no 
doubt  to  confess  a  certain  divergence 
from  that  full  adherence  to  the  ideal  of 
progress  which,  in  the  second  half  of 
our  century,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  belief.  It  is  to  doubt  whether 
that  premium  which  an  ideal  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  a  theory  of  natural  selection 
unite  to  set  on  all  eccentricity,  does 
not  to  some  extent  defeat  its  own  ob¬ 
ject.  But  the  world  has  always  pro¬ 
gressed  by  a  surrender  to  alternate  im¬ 
pulses.  The  great  year  of  our  devel¬ 
opment  has  its  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  for  him  who  ignores  its  successive 
seasons  no  fields  shall  ever  be  white 
unto  harvest.  The  epochs  of  centrali¬ 
zation  are  as  naturally  sucoeeded  by 


epochs  of  eccentricity  as  April  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  August ;  some  of  us  may 
yearn  after  the  flowers  and  the  songs 
of  spring,  but  we  cannot  have  them 
and  the  waving  corn  together. 

When  first  we  learned  the  word  Evo¬ 
lution,  the  spiritual  life  was  under  an 
eclipse.  With  the  new  doctrine,  which 
under  its  first  aspect  enthroned  Chance 
as  the  source  of  all  things,  a  great  wave 
of  materialism  passed  over  the  world  ; 
and  for  a  time  the  Eternal  seemed  to 
lose  its  meaning.  It  was  inevitable 
that  that  meaning  should  grow  dim. 
We  had  been  taught  that  the  world  had 
been  created  in  six  days,  and  even  those 
who  looked  upon  that  expression  as 
merely  poetical  had  regarded  it  as  sym¬ 
bolic  of  a  great  truth,  pointing  back  to 
an  epoch  when  creative  force  was  exert¬ 
ed  on  the  world,  and  keeping  the  idea 
of  a  Creator  supreme  before  us  b^  this 
very  separateness  from  its  ordinary 
course.  When  we  learned  that  there 
never  was  any  definite  enclosure  given 
up  to  the  drama  of  Creation,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  the  Creator  hud  vanished. 
We  felt  like  David,  driven  forth  from 
the  little  enclosure  of  our  early  worship 
and  forced  to  “  serve  other  gods.” 
“  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw”  pre¬ 
sented  herself  as  the  Creator,  and  those 
facts  of  nature  which  went  on  daily  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  suddenly  acquired  a  lurid 
significance  when  they  were  lit  up  with 
the  electric  light  that  issues  from  the 
idea  of  Origin.  But  many  signs  come 
upon  us  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth 
century  that  the  wave  of  materialism, 
which  seemed  so  strong  and  steady  only 
a  generation  ago,  has  spent  its  force, 
and  that  if  the  national  recognition  of 
our  spiritual  life  be  no  longer  suited  to 
our  spiritual  development  (a  point  on 
which  no  opinion  is  expressed  here),  it 
is  to  be  succeeded  by  some  form  of  in¬ 
dividual  discernment  which  shall  again 
make  the  unseen  world  a  reality  to  us 
and  to  our  children.  The  process  of 
evolution, is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  material  world.  If  it  have  any 
truth  at  all,  it  is  not  a  principle  that 
was  true  before  man’s  existence  on  the 
earth  and  afterward  ceased  to  be  true  ; 
it  is  rather  the  rhythm  and  spring  of 
all  history.  It  may  be  that  man’s  ap¬ 
pearance  marked  the  conclusion  of  one 
great  stage  in  the  development  of  this 
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vast  whole,  but  we  cannot  imagine  that 
the  drama  of  creation,  which  we  are 
taught  to  see  unfolding  itself  through 
the  ages,  has  come  to  a  conclusion  now, 
and  tnat  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look 
backward  for  its  progress  and  record. 
The  principle  of  evolution  is  still  among 
ns.  The  young  are  born  into  a  more 
developed  world  than  the  old.  The 
thoughts  of  the  fathers,  it  has  been 
well  said,  become  the  feelings  of  the 
children.  The  speculations  of  one  gen¬ 
eration  are  recorded  in  the  desires  of 
its  successor.  In  the  material  world, 
since  man  became  dominant,  natural 
selection  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
superseded  by  artiheial  selection,  and 
the  process  whereby  new  species  were 
fashioned  is  no  longer  exhibited  to  the 
outward  eye  ;  but  it  has  entered  the 
sphere  of  the  invisible.  It  is  made 
manifest  in  the  woild  of  admiration, 
hope,  and  love” — in  the  world  of  the 
ideal,  which  is  also  most  truly  the 
world  of  the  real. 

It  is  an  era  in  an  individual  life  when 
the  man  or  woman  wakes  up  to  discover 
that  his  or  her  desires,  aims,  hopes — 
are  no  longer  what  they  were.  It 
comes  first  for  the  most  part  as  a  sense 
of  loss.  ‘‘  Qui  airne  j’ai  je  n’aime  plus” 
— the  exclamation  of  Madame  de  Stael 
—gathers  up  some  of  the  most  nnfor-, 
gettable  and  most  instructive  experi¬ 
ence  of  life.  But  it  is  not  mainly  an 
experience  of  loss.  Surely  all  who  have 
attained  old  age  have  been  startled 
when  some  chance  fragment  from  the 
wreck  of  years  has  revealed  to  them  the 
narrow  limits  of  sympathy  in  youth. 
It  is  wonderful  to  be  confronted  w'ith 
the  limitations  of  a  past  self.  The 
wealth  of  a  past  self  is  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  and  usual  object  of  retrospect, 
because  loss  is  always  more  salient  than 
gain.  But  those  who  rehearse  the  les¬ 
sons  of  a  long  life  and  find  among 
them  no  record  of  expanded  sympathies 
win  find  but  little  worthy  of  attention 
in  the  whole  review.  The  change,  if 
it  be  felt  as  real  in  individual  memo¬ 
ries,  is  a  clew  to  something  wider.  In 
some  sense  our  children  start  where  we 
started,  but  it  is  in  a  deeper  sense  that 
they  start  from  our  goal.  The  process 
of  tl  e  ages  passes  through  us  to  them, 
and  the  widened  sympathy  which  no 
individual  life  wholly  fails  to  bequeath 


becomes  the  secure  and  growing  inher¬ 
itance  of  the  race.  Sympathy  widens 
downward.  VVe  cannot  ignore  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  weak  and  the  poor  as  the 
best  men  of  former  ages  ignorid  them. 
What  each  man  means  when  he  says 
‘‘  I”  is  actually  in  closer  contact  with 
the  pains  and  sorrows  of  which  his 
bodily  organism  brings  him  no  diiect 
report ;  the  truth  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another  is  more  vital.  But  does 
sympathy  widen  only  downward  ?  Some 
time  ago  one  might  have  thought  that 
it  had  that  limitation,  and  at  all  times 
we  find  it  more  hard  to  track  its  up¬ 
ward  than  its  downward  course.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  sympathy  with  God.  We  may 
in  our  day  discern  the  working  of  what 
is  called  Evolution  in  those  very  chan¬ 
nels  which  the  idea  of  Evolution,  at 
first,  appeared  to  close.  We  may  recog¬ 
nize  that  what  we  have  called  Revela¬ 
tion  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  perennial 
widening  of  man’s  horizon  which  be¬ 
longs  to  his  slow  descent.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  on  Revelation, 
like  Creation,  as  confined  within  a  nar¬ 
row  enclosure  of  the  world’s  history, 
and  then  again  perhaps,  we  swung 
back,  in  both  cases,  to  an  opposite 
error,  and  refused  to  recognize  eras 
which  concentrated  the  slow  processes 
of  ordinary  development  and  simulated 
in  their  intensive  force  the  work  of 
ages.  Such  eras  have  been,  and  may 
yet  recur  ;  it  is  my  belief  that  such  an 
age  is  opening  upon  us  now. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  is 
believed  by  all  who  look  upon  this  world 
as  the  scene  of  any  spiritual  history, 
mankind  reached  the  end  of  a  dispen¬ 
sation.  Great  events  were  the  land¬ 
marks  and  symbols  of  changes  even 
greater  than  themselves— changes  so 
great  that  to  those  who  saw  them  close 
at  hand  they  appeared  to  herald,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words,  the  end  of 
the  world.  They  did  herald  the  end  of 
an  age.  The  old  world  passed  away 
with  the  coming  of  Christ ;  what  fol¬ 
lowed  was  disappointing  enough,  if  we 
look  back  upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  those 
who  looked  forward  to  it  in  the  hopes 
of  discovering  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness, 
but  at  least  it  was  not  in  the  extent  of 
the  change  they  were  mistaken.  The 
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geDerations  which  followed  did  sec  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  if  they 
were  not  permitted  to  behold  an  in¬ 
dwelling  righteousness,  it  was  perhaps 
because  that  is  a  vision  reserved  for 
those  who  have  quitted  the  trammels 
of  mortality.  It  may  be  that  they  con¬ 
fused,  and  that  at  such  crises  all  men 
confuse,  the  future  that  a  few  years 
must  reveal  to  every  one  of  us,  and  the 
future  that  belongs  to  the  race  in  this 
visible  framework  of  things.  But  that 
eager  forward  look  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  so  much  more  steadfast  after 
His  departure,  if  it  overlooked  barriers, 
and  saw  much  development  in  a  fore¬ 
shortening  which  distorted  its  mean¬ 
ing,  was  yet  not  directed  toward  va¬ 
cancy.  Those  vague,  vast  anticipa¬ 
tions  no  doubt  embodied  many  fancies 
of  their  own,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  the  attitude  of  mind  was 
not  inspired  by  Him.  It  is  impossible, 
I  believe,  not  to  recognize  it  as  a  char¬ 
acteristic'-  of  all  that  is  nearest  His 
teaching  in  what  we  call  Christianity. 
We  must  learn  here,  just  as  much  as  m 
the  case  of  creation,  that  we  have  mis¬ 
taken  a  phase  of  concentration  in  a 
ceaseless  process  for  that  process  itself  ; 
we  must  welcome  new  change  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  and  growth  from  that  which  we 
once  supposed  given  to  preclude  all  fur¬ 
ther  change.  If  what  we  mean  by 
Christianity  has  not  all  the  hold  on  the 
world  that  it  once  had,  do  we  not  also 
see  that  ideas  and  aspirations  which  we 
have  hitherto  recognized  under  the 
name  of  Christianity  are  taking  up  new 
aspects  and  appearing  in  unexpected 
quarters?  If  there  is  a  weakening  of 
that  common  recognition  of  an  invisi¬ 
ble  world  which  hitherto  has  made  a 
part  of  the  very  existence  of  a  nation, 
is  there  not  a  flow  of  strength  and  en¬ 
ergy  into  other  forms  of  that  recogni¬ 
tion  which  teaches  us  that  it  is  indeed 
eternal  ?  It  is  not  that  the  old  has  lost 
its  preciousness.  The  family  and  the 
nation  are  still  divine,  the  Church  is 
still  a  channel  of  divine  influence.  It 
is  rather  that  their  meaning  is  en¬ 
larged,  that  they  are  seen  not  only  as 
facts,  vast  and  important  as  these  faols 
are,  but  also  as  symbols.  New  centres, 
new  groupings,  new  forms  of  divine 
teaching  are  upon  os  now.  The  pow¬ 
ers,  the  perceptions  of  an  individual 
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life  are  widened  ;  individuality  itself 
may  be  discerned  to  be  richer  than  it 
was  thought  to  be.  The  very  lack  of 
exceptional  eminence  among  us  is  an 
aid  in  guiding  our  attention  to  the 
powers  and  opportunities  that  are  com¬ 
mon  to  every  child  of  man.  If  great 
men  have  disappeared  from  among  us, 
may  it  not  be  because  we  are  meant  to 
take  a  new  view  of  the  capacities  and 
resources  of  the  most  ordinary  men  ? 

Here  it  is  that  the  democratic  move¬ 
ment  of  our  day  gains  a  new  and  hope¬ 
ful  meaning.  The  great  truths  of  tarth 
are  associated  with  great  names,  with 
all  thatdeflniteuessof  impression  which 
we  associate  with  the  word  genius. 
With  the  great  truths  of  heaven  it  is 
not  necessarily  so.  Here  it  not  seldom 
happens  that  ‘‘  the  rich  are  sent  empty 
away.”  It  must  often  have  occurred 
to  one  who  seeks  reverently  to  gather 
up  records  of  those  dear  and  lost,  to 
lament  the  coldness  within  left  by  the 
perusal  of  some  deeply  felt  utterance, 
and  wonder  at  what  we  may  call,  for 
want  of  better  words,  the  rapid  obso¬ 
leteness  of  religious  expression.  What 
a  paradox  we  chronicle  in  the  words  ! 
Here  was  a  glimpse  of  the  eternal  to 
the  eyes  which  met  it ;  why  has  the 
hand  which  transcribed  it,  power  of 
conveying  that  impression  only,  as  it 
were,  on  a  short  lease  ?  Because  of  the 
strong  power  in  the  human  mind  of 
absorbing  all  religious  influences.  We 
have  drawn  in  all  that  in  some  form, 
and  do  not  want  it  over  again.  It  has 
something  of  the  discord  of  the  semi¬ 
tone,  it  comes  too  near  our  deepest  feel¬ 
ings  for  concord,  and  is  divided  from 
unison  by  those  mysterious  and  subtle 
differences  which  separate  one  genera¬ 
tion  from  another.  If  we  would  re¬ 
store  it  to  the  realm  of  harmony  we 
must  accept  it  as  a  message  from  the 
remote,  we  must  feel  that  in  some  sense 
it  is  past.  No  doubt  there  are  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  heart’s  yearning  for  God 
which  have  the  permanence  of  a  work 
of  genius.  The  Psalms  are  not  by¬ 
gone.  But  similar  expressions,  hardly 
less  adequate  to  convey  those  yearnings 
when  they  wore  spoken,  have  passed 
out  of  the  world  of  vitality.  They  ex¬ 
press  an  eternal  desire,  but  they  asso¬ 
ciate  it  with  some  feeling  that  belonged 
to  a  particular  age,  and  the  answer 
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came  to  that  age  in  a  form  unsuitable  open  their  ear  to  the  voice  which  is 
to  its  successor— all  the  more  unsuit  speaking  now. 

able  because  it  was  drunk  in  eagerlv  at  The  last  Prophet  who  spoke  before 
the  time,  and  assimilated  into  the  life-  Ilis  coming,  in  whom  the  prophecy  of 
blood  of  a  generation.  Men  may  le-  every  forerunner  was  gathered  up,  fore¬ 
cord  their  emotions,  their  beliefs,  and  told  that  in  the  last  days  it  would  be 
such  record  is  perhaps  its  most  inter-  the  menservants  and  the  maidseivants 
esting  page  in  the  volume  of  history,  who  would  form  the  channels  of  the 
but  the  record  which  is  fullest  of  in-  divine  afflatus.  We  must  transport 
terest  falls  flat  as  an  appeal.  Thus  ourselves  to  the  ages  of  slavery  to  ap- 
they  yearned,  hoped,  loved — our  hearts  predate  the  daring  hope  of  that  an- 
are  thrilled  with  the  thought.  Thus  ticipation.  The  Highest  is  to  speak 
they  bid  us  yearn,  love,  hope— alas  !  through  the  lowest !  An  age  when 
we  could  as  soon  fly.  Neither  close  genius  slumbers  may  be  meant  to  show 
bonds  nor  great  powers  can  triumph  us  some  new  manifestation  of  that 
here.  Genius  is  as  impotent  as  love  to  truth.  “  The  spirit  of  man  is  the  can- 
stamp  this  coin  with  its  image  and  die  of  the  Lord,”  but  we  put  out  the 
superscription.  Dante  and  Milton  seem  candle  when  we  would  watch  the  stars, 
exceptions  because  their  religion  is  just  A  higher  than  human  wisdom  seems  to 
what  we  ignore  in  them.  It  seems  a  have  extinguished  our  candles  that  the 
strange  paradox,  but  we  are  dealing  lightof  other  worlds  may  gleam  through 
with  material  in  which  we  must  be  our  casements  and  no  human  medium 
fearless  of  paradox.  It  is  not  for  finite  intervene  between  the  flash  of  revela- 
minds  to  harmonize  the  glimpses  which  tion,  and  the  human  gaze  seeking  to 
in  their  rush  through  the  bewildering  follow  it.  Does  the  individual  hope, 
experience  of  life  they  gain  successively  which  in  life’s  evening  once  more  sa- 
of  the  infinite.  They  must  be  content  lutes  the  stars  of  the  dawn,  here  tinge 
with  a  faithful  transcript  and  a  faith-  the  human  outlook  ?  It  may  be  so,  but 
fill  acceptance  of  other  transcripts.  I  believe  the  hope  belongs  to  an  epoch. 
Surely  it  is  apparent  how  this  falling  — Contemporary  Review. 
away  of  human  interpreters  leads  all  to 
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”  H18TORY  never  repeats  herself?  which  Professor  de  Martens  has  re- 
She  is  the  least  original  of  all  the  lieved  his  recent  collection  of  Anglo- 
Muses ;  a  spun-out  tautology.”  The  Russian  treaties  between  1800  and 
remark  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s  way  of  put-  1831.*  Mr.  Disraeli’s  observation  was 
ting  a  famiiliar  sentiment.  It  was,  made  on  the  same  day,  in  the  same 
when  first  made,  suggested  by  the  anal-  place,  though  not  at  the  same  time, 
ogy  which  some  one  conversationally  that,  for  the  last  occasion,  on  the  neu- 
had  drawn  between  the  disturbances  in  tral  ground  of  society  in  a  drawing- 
European  Turkey  in  1876.  aud  those  room  in  St.  James’s  Square,  he  hap- 
which  had  agitated  the  same  region  at  pened  to  meet  his  old  rival,  Mr.  Glad- 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  stone.  The  incident  is  now  cited  on 
Then,  as  in  1876,  unlike  1896,  a  Rus-  the  authority  of  a  former  private  sec- 
sian  Emperor,  first  the  Tsar  Paul,  and  retary  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  since  dead, 
afterward  Alexander  I.,  had  admonished  who  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
the  Sultan,  and  his  Porte,  that  unless  moment.  The  scene  may  be  recollect- 
the  savagery  of  the  Pashas  were  curbed,  ed  by  the  single  still  surviving  witness 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  doomed,  of  it.  The  whole  episode  was  brought 

Those  who  would  see  these  incidents  - - - 

more  circurnstantially  narrated  may  be  *  oe  Traiiea  conduea  enire  La  Ruaaia 

reierred  to  the  diverting  narrative  with  a  AngUierre,  1800-31. 
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to  an  amusing  conclusion  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  small  daughter  of  the 
house,  caressing  a  tortoise.  “  My 
dear,”  said  one  of  those  present,  recall¬ 
ing  a  remark  of  Sydney  Smith,  ”  if 
you  think  yonr  kiss  pleases  the  tor¬ 
toise,  you  might  as  well  kiss  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  to  please  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  Lord  Rosebery’s  com¬ 
parison,  in  his  Edinburgh  speech  of 
October  9th,  of  stopping  the  Cyprus 
tribute  to  spite  the  Sultan,  to  tickling 
a  tortoise  to  make  it  laugh,  may  have 
been  suggested  by  a  reminiscence  of 
the  St.  James’s  Square  episode  of  two 
decades  ago.  The  repetitions  of  his¬ 
tory  are,  as  the  departed  statesman  de¬ 
clared,  indubitable.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  incomplete  as  well.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  than  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  incidental  or  implied  contrast 
between  the  spontaneous  and  national 
uprising  of  English  feeling  in  1876, 
and  its  goaded  excitement  in  1896. 
Then,  as  the  late  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  said,  England  had  the  armies  of 
Russia  at  her  back.  Now  those  legions 
stand  athwart  her  path.  The  historic 
dissimilarity  between  the  situations, 
separated  by  the  gulf  of  two  decades, 
admits  of  various  other  illustrations. 

Before  passing  to  these,  it  may  be  us 
well  to  correct  a  partial  though  not  an 
entire  confusion  easily  to  be  explained. 
The  Mohammedan  ruler,  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  whose  motives  Disraeli,  from 
his  personal  knowledge,  bore  testimony 
in  1876,  was  not  Abdul  Hamid  II.  but 
his  predecessor,  Abdul  Aziz,  who,  edu¬ 
cated  by  a  French  tutor,  and  indoc¬ 
trinated  with  European  ideas,  reformed 
the  Turkish  Courts  of  Justice,  im¬ 
proved  Turkish  agriculture,  but,  fall¬ 
ing  into  unpopularity,  suffered  deposi¬ 
tion  first,  and,  in  the  same  year  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  became  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
committed  suicide.  The  anti-polyga¬ 
mous  reign  of  Abdul  Aziz  synchronized 
with  the  Hertzegovina  and  Montenegrin 
disturbances.  It  included  the  earliest 
of  the  Bulgarian  troubles,  though  the 
later  and  more  revolting  atrocities  were 
reserved  for  the  accession  of  Murad  V., 
and  afterward  Hamid.  Their  full¬ 
blown  abominations  signalized  Abdul 
Hamid’s  supersession  of  his  brother, 
Murad,  after  the  latter  had  lost  his 


wits.  One  feature,  favourable,  though 
in  different  degrees,  to  a  friendly  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  most  Western 
and  the  most  Eastern  Powers,  may  in 
common  be  ascribed  to  the  two  periods. 
After  the  confirmed  efflorescence  of 
the  jingo  plant,  the  popular  sentiment 
of  England  and  Russia  in  1876  became 
mutually  alienated.  Up  to  that  point 
the  social  relations  between  the  two 
Courts,  with  their  reacting  influence 
on  the  peoples,  had  been  with  Lord 
Derby  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
Count  Schouvaloff  at  Chesham  Place, 
almost  as  cordial  in  1876  as,  under 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Monsieur  de  Staal, 
they  continue  to  this  day  in  1896. 
The  existing  Chief  Secretary  at  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  Belgravia  is  not 
yet  quite  so  well  known  in  London 
clubs  and  drawing-rooms  as  was  his 
predecessor  during  the  later  seventies, 
the  urbane  and  accomplished  Monsieur 
Barthelemy.  During  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  years  the  process  of  improved  ac¬ 
quaintance  between  the  polite  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  two  countries  has  been 
steady.  It  has  at  last  reached  a  point 
that,  for  mellowness  of  amity,  may  re¬ 
mind  many  of  the  popularity  enjoyed 
in  London  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean 
War  by  Baron  Brunnow,  whose  last 
appearance  in  London  society  was  at 
the  dinner  given  to  him  at  the  Claren¬ 
don  Hotel  just  before  he  was  finally 
withdrawn. 

Even  that  was  no  novelty  in  the 
socio-diplomatic  relations  of  the  Chan¬ 
ceries  and  the  capitals  on  the  Neva 
and  on  the  Thames.  During  his  stay 
at  Balmoral,  in  the  person  of  a  hign 
court  official,  then  and  there  on  duty, 
the  Tsar  beheld  the  grandson  of  a  for¬ 
mer  Russian  subject  and  diplomatist. 
Throughout  the  opening  years  of  this 
century  Lord  Pembroke’s  grandfather, 
Count  Worontzow,  represented  the 
Russian  Government  at  the  Court  of 
George  III.  This  Ambassador,  who 
was  the  father  of  Sidney  Herbert’s 
mother,  anticipated  by  many  decades 
the  Anglophilism  oi  his  successor 
Brunnow.  Repeatedly  recalled,  for¬ 
mally  superseded,  more,  than  once  rep¬ 
rimanded  by  his  Imperial  master  for 
being  more  English  than  the  English 
themselves,  Worontzow  never  alto¬ 
gether  quitted  his  post  till  voluntarily 
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he  abdicated  it.  Even  then  he  did 
not  leave  England,  but  as  a  private 
citizen  settled  at  Southsea.  Here  he 
survived  into  the  first  half  of  our  cen¬ 
tury.  Trivial  events,  superficial  and 
insignificant  in  themselves,  may  con¬ 
stitute  real  landmarks  in  the  growth 
of  international  feeling.  Some  ten 
years  before,  in  1874,  the  Tsar,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  landed  at  Gravesend,  a 
Russian  man  of- war  peacefully  an¬ 
chored  at  the  same  spot  m  the  river  had 
been  a  feature  in  the  London  season. 
The  officers  of  this  ship  requited  the 
hospitalities  extended  to  them  on  Eng¬ 
lish  soil  by  a  ball  on  board  their  vessm, 
decorated  for  the  occasion  with  taste 
that  is  now  familiar,  but  that  was  novel 
then.  A  return  entertainment  in  their 
honor  was  given  a  few  weeks  later  by 
some  English  ladies  at  Willis’s  Rooms. 
The  interchange  of  hospitalities  formed 
the  subject  of  a  pleasant  letter  from  a 
high  official  at  St.  Petersburg  some 
months  later,  and  was  the  social  theme 
of  the  hour.  It  is  sometimes  assumed, 
in  comment  on  the  personal  feelings 
existing  between  this  country  and  that 
of  the  Imperial  guest  who  has  lately 
quitted  our  shores,  that  the  classes 
among  us  are  pro-Turkish,  and  the 
masses,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
philo-Russ.  During  the  jingo  period 
of  1876-78  oflBcial  and  fashionable  sen¬ 
timent  in  London  may,  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  have 
identified  itself  with  our  old  ally  of 
Crimean  days.  The  Palmerstonianism 
which  survived  then  has  become  ex¬ 
tinct  since.  Of  late,  and  especially 
subsequently  to  the  known  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  Russia  to  coerce  the  Sultan, 
the  oracles  of  the  polite  world  have 
not  shown  any  antipathy  to  Russia. 
The  very  exclusive  Whig  coteries,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  have  long 
performed  the  mission  of  Muscovite 
propagandists.  The  recluse  of  Hawar- 
den  is  only  one  of  many  eminent  men 
who  have  confessed  the  charm  of  the 
Pan-Slavonic  gospel  according  to  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Novikoff.  Two,  who  are 
gone,  Froude  and  Kinglake,  celebrated 
the  fascinations  of  this  lady’s  political 
faith.  From  the  day  that  she  first 
dazzled  the  assembled  guests  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Vice-Regal  Lodge 


during  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Madame  de 
Novikoff  has  reflected  on  many  of  her 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  to 
their  own  great  promotion,  the  favor 
which  she  herself  has  enjoyed  in  the 
smartest  drawing  rooms  of  the  new 
regime,  or  in  the  most  exclusive  Whig 
coteries  of  the  old.  If  during  the 
jingo  fever  of  a  couple  of  decades  since 
the  Palmerstonian  tradition  was  strong 
enough  to  make  Turkophilism  fashion¬ 
able,  the  modish  associations  clinging 
on  social  planes  of  scarcely  less  repute 
since  the  days  of  Charles  Fox  and  the 
Empress  Catherine  to  the  cult  of  holy 
Russia,  have  on  the  other  side  proved 
a  compensating  force. 

One  effect,  plainly,  sometimes  rather 
humorously  visible  to  the  not  very  pro¬ 
found  observer  of  latter-day  sociology, 
has  already  been  produced  in  this 
country  by  the  visit  of  the  Tsar.  The 
number  of  estimable  persons  to  whom 
court  favor  is  the  sunshine  of  life  is 
not  small,  nor  their  influence  on  the 
public  press  and  on  all  well-behaved 
people,  slight.  For  practical  purposes 
the  Russo-Turkish  concert  has  for 
some  half-dozen  years  proved  more 
powerful  than  any  anti-Turkish  con¬ 
cert  of  the  great  Powers.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  inconsistency  in  the  for¬ 
mer  partisans  of  the  Turk  against  the 
Muscovite  now  giving  a  share  of  their 
cordiality  to  the  Turk’s  new  friend, 
and  through  the  various  channels  at 
their  disposal  sending  forth  the  word 
of  order  to  extol  the  Emperor  of  All 
the  Russias  as  not  less  good  a  gentle¬ 
man  than  the  “  Shadow  of  God”  him¬ 
self.  The  current  of  the  polite  opin¬ 
ion  of  England  has  only  anticipated 
that  of  France.  Before  the  French 
empire  fell,  in  real  life  and  in  pages 
more  prosaic  than  those  of  Ouida,  the 
Prince  from  St.  Petersburg  with  his 
furs,  his  diamonds,  and  his  pockets 
lined  with  roubles,  had  been  a  pet  of 
Paris,  an  arbiter  of  all  the  elegancies 
at  the  glittering  clubs  in  the  Rue  Roy- 
ale,  and  the  coveted  cynosure  of  the 
modish  victorias  in  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne  whose  fair  occupants  have  their 
apartments  in  the  region  of  the  Pare 
Monceau.  The  visions  of  boundless 
wealth  and  of  untiring  open-handed¬ 
ness  conjured  up  to  the  various  worlds 
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on  the  Seine  by  the  name  and  entourage 
of  the  Tsar,  resemble  the  profuse 
dreams  of  largesse  which,  when  those 
Eastern  monarchs  have  visited  the 
Thames,  the  titles  of  the  Sultan  or  the 
Shah  have  inspired  here.  There  is  a 
further  and  a  special  reason  for  the 
Parisian  desire  to  turn  the  Imperial 
visit  to  the  good  account  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  as  well  as  to  the  cementing  of 
the  amity  that  is  to  help  France  to  win 
back  the  lost  provinces.  During  the 
Gladstone  administration  of  1880,  the 
predisposition  of  the  Boulevards,  as 
well  as  of  the  Quai  D’Orsay,  in  favor 
of  a  rectification  of  the  Greco-Ottoman 
frontier,  was  largely  explicable  by  the 
popularity  that,  since  Napoleonic 
times,  a  Greek  school  in  Paris  has  en¬ 
joyed.  Aq  analogous  and  not  less  lo¬ 
cal  circumstance  to-day  accounts  to 
some  extent  for  the  reaction  which  has 
taken  place  in  Paris  in  favor  of  the 
luckless  Armenians. ; 

Speaking  with  some  varied  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Disraeli  de¬ 
clared  an  English  public  to  be  the  most 
emotional  in  the  world.  No  one  with 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  facts  would 
challenge  that  opinion,  or  commit  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  a  crowd 
among  the  Latin  races  is  susceptible  of 
feelings  so  intense  and  abiding  as  are 
kindled  in  Anglo-Saxon  hearts  by  the 
sight  or  the  news  of  systematic  savagery 
to  man  or  beast.  The  national  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  therefore,  of  our  neighbors 
across  the  Channel  would  scarcely  per¬ 
mit  them  to  compete  with  us  in  resent¬ 
ing  the  atrocities  which  revolt  nature 
and  vex  diplomacy.  Paris,  however, 
has  a  concrete  knowledge  of,  and 
therefore  interest  in,  Armenia,  more 
vivid  and  personal  than  is  possessed  by 
Loudon.  Armenian  ladies,  transplant¬ 
ed  from  their  native  chestnut  forests 
to  the  city  of  convenient  quays  and 
picturesque  perspectives,  have  been 
known  recently  to  lead  the  fashions  on 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The  fair  divin¬ 
ities  who,  in  the  second  rate  French 
town  of  Cairo,  and  at  Mediterranean 
resorts  more' to  the  westward,  watch 
over  French  interests  in  the  motley  so¬ 
ciety  they  adorn,  have  generally  their 
nearest  relations  in  the  Levant.  To¬ 
day,  a  particularly  accomplished  and 
graceful  Ambassadress  of  the  French 


Republic  in  a  neighboring  state  is  of 
Anatolian  extraction.  Directly,  there¬ 
fore,  if  not  very  powerfully,  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Armenians  have  it  within  their 
reach  to  influence  French  diplomatists, 
if  not  to  direct  the  undercurrents  of 
French  diplomacy.  The  sex  that  still 
complains  in  England  of  being  sup. 
pressed  is  not  prevented  by  Republican 
forms  from  actively  interposing  its  in¬ 
fluence  at  international  crises  in  France. 
No  member  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Cabinet 
would  neglect  the  organized  expression 
of  the  view  of  American  ladies  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Equally  little  likely  are  ministers 
or  politicians  in  Paris  to  ignore  the 
gentle  protest  of  the  fair  compatriots 
of  the  objects  of  Abdul  Hamid’s  wrath 
in  Asia  Minor.  Directly  the  date  of 
the  Tsar’s  arrival  was  known,  these 
amateur,  but  assiduous,  diplomatists 
presented  the  Empress  with  petitions 
on  behalf  of  their  countrywomen,  and 
communicated  their  own  humane  zeal 
to  the  conductor  of  more  than  one 
Parisian  newspaper.  The  Queen’s  re¬ 
cent  guest  has  taken  an  opportunitv  of 
intimating— at  least,  semi-officialfy— 
his  belief  in  the  unselfishness  of  Eng¬ 
lish  sympathy  with  the  suffering  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  East.  His  Majesty’s  earli¬ 
est  experiences  on  French  soil  have  at 
least  been  opportune  for  deepening 
that  conviction  relative  to  England, 
and  for  rendering  it  not  unfruitful  of 
results. 

Other  circumstances  outside  the 
strict  province  of,  but  vitally  subsidiary 
to,  the  harmony  of  Anglo- Russo- French 
diplomacy,  remain  to  be  mentioned, 
and  strangely  enough,  seem  in  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  to  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Cardinal  Vaughan  has  nsed 
his  official  influence  to  prevent  his 
clergy  from  swelling  the  chorus  of  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  Sultan  and  all 
his  works.  Such  a  mandate  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  chief  of  the  Church 
whose  policy  it  is,  in  things  secular  as 
well  as  religious,  to  combine  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence 
of  the  dove.  The  best  type  of  Roman 
ecclesiastic,  as  we  in  England  have 
known  him  during  many  decades, 
never  merges  the  man  of  the  world  in 
the  priest.  The  tonsure  is  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  the  diplomat. 
The  Roman  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
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ster,  by  bis  instructions  to  his  own 
staff,  wished  indirectly  to  administer  a 
rebuke  to  those  Romanizing  clergy  of 
the  Anglican  rule  whom  he  had  before 
snubbed  so  peremptorily  by  declining 
to  recognize  their  ordination  until  the 
Pope  should  have  declared  in  favor  of 
it.  With  this  single  exception  the  in¬ 
ternational  difficulties,  of  which  to-day 
the  Western  and  the  Eastern  Powers 
are  the  centres,  have  been  singularly 
free  from  embroilment  by  those  col¬ 
lateral  and  sectarian  issues  that  added 
such  bitterness  and  complication  to  the 
problems  of  the  near  East  when  they 
were  agitating  us  twenty  years  ago. 
In  1870  the  Roman  Church  did  not  as¬ 
sume  its  existing  attitude  of  humane 
neutrality  between  the  suffering  Chris¬ 
tians  and  their  persecutors.  It  made 
common  cause  with  the  whole  body  of 
Continental  Comtists  against  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Turk.  The  Positivists  sup¬ 
ported  the  Mohammedans  as  a  counter¬ 
poise  to  Christianity.  The  Papists 
did  so  because  the  Christians  happened 
to  be  the  disciples  of  the  Greek  Patri¬ 
arch,  and  therefore  the  members  of  a 
heretical  Church.  To-day  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
High  Churchmen  who  first  took  up 
the  Armenians  may,  by  the  Papal  re¬ 
jection  of  Anglican  Orders,  be  some¬ 
what  strained.  But  the  tension  is 
nothing  as  compared  with  the  state  of 
things  in  1876,  when  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
Public  Worship  Bill  had  impelled  the 
professional  Anglo-Catholics  to  pose  as 
a  department  of  their  favorite  Eastern 
Church,  and  so,  with  an  acrimony 
which  was  not  unreturned,  to  empha¬ 
size  the  opposition  between  the  latter- 
day  disciples  of  Puseyand  the  children 
of  the  Pope.  In  the  present  year,  be¬ 
fore  the  Tsar  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  deer  forest  at  Balmoral,  the 
most  responsible  leaders  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  section  had  refused  to  join  in  the 
cry  of  coercion  for  the  Sultan  with  or 
without  the  support  of  Russia,  and  in- 
liependently  of  the  prospect  of  univer¬ 
sal  war.  This  is  one  of  the  wholesome 
consequences  directly  due  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  England  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
matters  on  which  many  English 
Churchmen  feel  deeply.  In  1876  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  respect  to  Bulgaria,  was 


known  to  differ  not  very  widely  in  his 
private  and  unofficial  views  from  Mr. 
Gladstone.  To-day,  therefore,  all  those 
ecclesiastical  and  semi-ecclesiastical 
persons  who  were  impelled  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  suspected  cynicism  on 
the  subject  to  appeal  to  holy  Russia  as 
against  their  own  Government,  are 
satisfied  that  the  statesman  who  rules 
England  entertains  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
is  prepared  to  give  concrete  expression 
to  that  sentiment,  when  by  so  doing 
new  and  worse  horrors  will  not  replace 
the  old.  This  absence  of  sectarian  ani¬ 
mosities  as  to  politics  and  religion, 
both  among  Englishmen  themselves 
and  in  their  relations  with  their  conti¬ 
nental  neighbors,  has  furnished  much 
remark  to  the  most  grave  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  representatives  of  the  French 
press.  It  is  known  not  to  have  been 
ignored  by  the  Russian  Emperor  while 
he  was  our  guest.  As  private  and  trust¬ 
worthy  correspondence  from  Paris  sets 
forth,  it  has  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  French  and  Russian  diplomatists  in 
their  frank  and  copious  conversations 
on  the  international  issues  now  at 
stake. 

The  difficulty  of  convincing  the 
stranger  of  the  unselfishness  of  English 
interest  in  the  Armenians  of  course  re¬ 
mains.  The  opinion  deepens  that  in¬ 
sular  deprecations  of  imputed  cupidity 
are  at  this  moment  being  met  in  Paris 
with  the  demand  for  some  material 
guarantee  of  sincerity,  such  as  the 
evacuation  of  Cyprus,  to  illustrate  the 
truth.  .Just  ten  years  have  passed  since 
poor  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  made 
his  tour  throughout  Europe,  produc¬ 
ing,  as,  notwithstanding  its  purely  pri¬ 
vate  significance,  it  did,  so  lively  an 
impression  at  the  capitals  which  he 
successively  visited.  One  serious  and 
salutary  effect  the  episode  yielded. 
The  political  tourist  may  never  have 
learned  the  higher  lessons  of  a  states¬ 
manlike  wisdom.  He  was  a  shrewd 
judge  of  character ;  he  understood 
continental  human  nature,  whether 
diplomatic  or  popular,  better  than  the 
more  studious  and  less  locomotive  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  have  sometimes 
done.  The  combination  of  astuteness 
and  ivdivetk  which  was  so  large  a  part 
of  his  character,  generally  interested 
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and  often  impressed  foreigners  of  all 
grades.  Notwithstanding  his  emo¬ 
tional  sympathies  and  antipathies,  both 
of  them  equally  ill-bestowed  at  times, 
no  one  could,  when  he  resolved  to  do 
so,  clear  his  mind  more  effectually  of 
prejudice  as  of  cant,  ills  conversa¬ 
tional  French,  if  not  always  idiomati¬ 
cally  perfect,  generally  conveyed  to  his 
interlocutors  the  impression  which  he 
wished  to  give.  The  tone  of  the  Ger¬ 
man,  the  French,  and  the  Bussian 
press  toward  England  changed  appre¬ 
ciably  for  the  better  after  his  European 
pilgrimage  of  1886  had  come  to  a  close. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  known  to  have 
been  favorably  impressed  by  his  recent 
meetings  on  the  Scotch  heather  with 
the  Tsar  of  All  the  Russias.  Enough 
has  transpired,  not  in  print,  but  in 

Quarters  better  informed,  since  Nicolas 
I.  set  foot  in  Paris  to  show  that  his 
Majesty  in  a  way  reciprocates  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  his  British  kinsman.  These 
things  do  not  constitute  authentic  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  private  opinions  of  the 
statesmen  and  sovereigns  by  whom 
Lord  Beaconsheld  reminded  us  the 
world  was  governed.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  omens  of  the  sort  which  usually 
find  their  fulfilment  in  fact.  The  aus¬ 
pices,  therefore,  for  the  specific  con¬ 
crete  and  personal  reasons  set  forth 
above,  have  been  and  remain  excep¬ 
tionally  propitious.  The  net  results  of 
the  Tsar’s  tour  will  not  officially  be 
known  till  he  has  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  taken  counsel  with  his 
ministers.  Even  then,  definite  effect 
is  not  likely  at  once  to  be  given  to  the 
new  international  policy  in  the  East. 
The  report  of  another  conference  of 
the  Powers  has  already  begun  to  be 
circulated.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung 
has  printed  the  interesting  detail  that 
the  famous  white  arm-chair  occupied 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  of  1878  is  being  preptired 
possibly  to  accommodate  a  new  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  country.  Mere  specu¬ 
lation  such  as  this  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  historic  actualities  of  the 
moment  are  of  sufficiently  absorbing 
interest  For  the  reasons  already 
stated  with  some  detail  in  this  paper, 
the  attempt  of  militant  religionists  to 
advertise  their  influence,  and  to  make 
sectarian  capital  out  of  their  reckless 


belligerency,  has  practically  failed. 
The  common  sense  of  the  country  de¬ 
clared  itself  in  Lord  Rosebery’s  Edin¬ 
burgh  speech,  and  otherwise  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  casting  of 
lighted  matches  into  the  European 
powder  magazine  can  only  fill  the  air 
with  an  explosion  which  will  shock  the 
world  without  sensibly  ameliorating, 
but  in  all  probability  rendering  ten¬ 
fold  more  wretched,  the  lot  of  the  Ar¬ 
menians.  “  To  be  preached  to  death 
by  wild  curates”  is  the  inferno  to 
which  Sydney  Smith  relegated  those 
whom  he  particularly  disliked.  To  be 
hounded  into  a  war  that  might  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  existence  of  their  country,  at 
the  demand  of  the  bellicose  Baptists, 
and  the  smug  Hotspurs  of  the  other 
irresponsible  factions  of  a  pugnacious 
Nonconformity,  is  not  the  procedure 
to  which  prosaic  English  taxpayers 
have  a  mind.  This  collapse  of  denomi¬ 
national  wire-pullers,  in  their  uncon¬ 
scious  efforts  to  baffie  diplomacy  and 
shed  more  blood,  opportunely  coincided 
with  the  Tsar’s  presence  on  our  shores. 
During  his  stay  in  Paris  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  matter  for  satirical  but  gratified 
comment  to  the  Parisian  newspapers, 
which  his  Majesty  studies  so  closely. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  international 
sanity  of  the  real  representatives  of 
English  feeling,  the  prospects  of  rest 
for  Armenia  and  peace  for  Europe 
have  steadily  continued  to  improve, 
till  at  last  the  basis  on  which  an  Anglo- 
Franco-Russian  agreement  seems  possi¬ 
ble  is  tolerably  clear,  even  amid  the 
clouds  of  confusion  which  our  own 
Nonconformist  and  High  Anglican 
jingoes  are  conspiring  to  raise.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  the  surest  index  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  Russia  in  the  future 
to  be  her  procedure  in  the  past. 
When,  in  the  intervals  of  Highland 
deer-stalking,  or  Paris  sight  seeing, 
the  young  Tsar  may  have  thought 
about  the  next  move  in  the  diplomatic 
game,  his  meditations  are  more  likely 
to  have  been  guided  by  the  lessoft-ti-. 
earlier  and  analogous  combinations, 
than  by  the  original  promptings  of  his 
own  genius. 

M.  Shiskin’s  interviews  with  the  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  Kaiser,  while  the  Tsar  was 
still  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  j 
Boulevards  and  in  the  smiles  of  his  1 
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Paris  hosts,  has  recalled  to  the  mind 
of  Europe  the  interval  which  separates 
a  friendly  understanding  from  an  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  alliance.  Just 
twenty-one  years  ago,  for  the  only  time 
since  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  there 
was  a  real  danger  of  Europe  being  once 
more  given  over  to  strife  and  carnage. 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  von  Moltke 
both  thought  the  moment  opportune 
for  a  fresh  attack  on  France.  The  old 
German  Emperor,  grandfather  of  the 
present  Kaiser  shared  that  opinion. 
His  nephew,  the  Tsar  Alexander  II., 
promptV  and  personally  interposed. 
He  secured  the  support  of  the  English 
Court  and  Cabinet ;  the  horizon 
cleared  ;  the  war  scare  of  1875  peace¬ 
fully  receded  into  history.  There  is 
the  best  reason  for  saying  that  very 
soon,  possibly  by  the  time  that  these 
lines  are  before  the  public,  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  Bussian  diplomacy,  thanks 
to  the  events  and  influences  reviewed 
here,  will  receive  a  new  and  auspicious 
illustration.  When,  as  Lord  Bosebery 
the  other  day  reminded  us,  Oliver 
Cromwell  effectually  intervened  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Waldensians  from  their  harry- 
ings,  slayings,  and  general  outragings 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  not  an  ounce  of 
English  ^npowder  was  wasted,  nor  a 
drop  of  English  blood  spilt.  Diplo¬ 
matic  agencies  were  employed  to  in¬ 
duce  France,  as  the  most  Catholic 
power,  to  give  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to 
understand  that  his  persecutions  of  the 
Swiss  Protestants  must  cease.  The 
hint  was  obeyed.  Thereafter  Crom¬ 
well’s  fellow  religionists  on  Helvetic 
soil,  within  a  defined  but  liberal,  nor 
ever  transgressed,  area,  enjoyed  the 
same  immunity  from  rapine,  rape,  or 


murder,  as  the  most  Popish  of  their 
compatriots.  Substitute  Bnssia  and 
France  for  France  alone  ;  put  Armenia 
in  the  place  of  Switzerland  ;  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  1655  is  repeated  in  1896.  The 
rumors  of  a  new  Berlin  Conference  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  are  certainly  premature 
and  probably  baseless.  A  possibility 
far  more  plausible  is  that  of  au  Inter¬ 
national  Commission,  such  as  settled 
the  Bulgarian  frontier  in  1878,  to  mark 
the  territory  within  which  the  Arme¬ 
nian  Christians  are  to  be  absolutely 
sacrosanct,  and  where  to  molest  any 
one  of  them  will  be  a  sin  against  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  European 
law.  Of  course  such  a  conclusion  will 
not  be  reached  without  concessions  re¬ 
ciprocated  between  France,  Bnssia, 
and  the  other  great  Powers.  The 
Triple  Alliance  has  now  subsisted  so 
long  as  to  have  become  a  historic  safe¬ 
guard,  instead  of  merely  a  diplomatic 
phrase.  On  the  one  hand,  France  will 
tender  her  assurance  to  abstain  from 
all  action  or  policy  likely  to  injure  the 
threefold  bulwark  of  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  On  the  other  hand,  France  her¬ 
self  will  receive  a  pledge  that  her  Euro¬ 
pean  neighbors  Will  not  be  parties  to 
any  arrangements  or  preparations 
which  can  cause  her  the  disquiet  of 
two  decades  ago,  or  revive  the  war 
scare  of  1875.  Thus  the  combination 
of  diplomacy  with  deer-stalking  on  the 
Dee,  and  with  the  f5teing  as  of  an 
Oflenbachian  fairyland  on  the  Seine, 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  producing  results 
which  the  intervention  of  vociferating 
sectaries  and  the  war-cries  of  officious 
crusaders  will  not  seriously  mar  or  de¬ 
lay. — Fortnightly  Review. 


VIBGIL  AS  A  MAGICIAN. 


BY  K.  V.  COOTE. 


The  doubtful  honor  of  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  mighty  magician,  which  in 
the  Middle  Ages  so  often  fell  to  the 
lot  of  men  of  superior  gifts,  was  shared 
by  Virgil  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
|Why  the  great  poet  was  thus  distin¬ 
guished,  we  may  discover  in  the  cir- 
N»w  Smaiw.— VoL.  LXIV.,  No.  6. 


cumstances  of  his  life  and  his  special 
genius. 

In  the  wide,  flat  pasture  lands  of  the 
Mantuan  plain,  watered  by  the  Mincio, 
and  enriched  by  the  damp  fogs  arising 
from  its  chain  of  lakes — in  that  plain, 
so  often  in  our  own  day  the  scene  of 
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Italy’s  struggles  to  drive  back  her  A-us- 
trian  oppressors — there  stood,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  near  the  village  of 
Andes,  the  homestead  of  the  father  of 
Virgil.  Here,  with  the  help  of  his 
wife,  Maia,  he  cultivated  his  little 
patrimony,  and  here  their  son,  Publius 
Virgilius  Maro,  was  born,  October  15, 
B.o.  70.  They  had  sufficient  wealth 
and  good  sense  to  bestow  on  their  gift¬ 
ed  child  a  liberal  education,  sending 
him  to  the  schools  of  Milan  and  Cre¬ 
mona,  and  afterward  to  Naples,  where 
he  studied  the  Greek  language  and  lit¬ 
erature.  Probably  to  this  early  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  city  of  “  sweet 
Parthenope,”  to  use  his  own  expres¬ 
sion,  we  may  trace  his  enduring  love 
for  her  enchanting  shores.  His  poetic 
soul  must  have  glowed  responsive  to 
her  luxuriant  loveliness,  and  her  milder 
air  and  soft  sea-breezes  probably  suited 
his  health  better  than  the  rougher 
blasts  of  his  Mantuan  home.  For  all 
his  life  he  was  never  robust,  and  we  do 
not  read  of  his  ever  having  taken  part 
in  the  stirring  military  events  of  his 
time. 

The  battle  of  Philippi,  b.o.  42,  while 
it  made  Octavian  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  left  him  in  great  difficulties  as 
to  the  payment  of  his  victorious  veter¬ 
ans.  To  meet  their  demands,  he  gave 
them  grants  of  land,  chiefly  in  North¬ 
ern  Italy,  and  in  this  way  the  Virgilian 
patrimony  passed  into  other  hands. 

About  this  time  there  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Augustus  a  tall,  slender  young 
man,  stooping  in  gait  and  slow  of 
speech,  whose  complexion,  browned  by 
exposure  to  the  summer  sun,  and 
whose  rural  air  placed  him  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  gilded  youth  of  the 
luxurious  Home  of  that  day,  but  in 
whose  eyes  was  glowing  the  fire  of 
genius.  This  was  the  unknown  poet, 
who  was  to  sing  of  “  Arms  and  the 
Man”  to  his  own  and  future  genera¬ 
tions.  He  had  come  to  appeal  on  his 
father’s  behalf  for  the  restitution  of 
the  little  Mantuan  farm,  and  in  this  it 
is  probable  he  succeeded  with  the  Em¬ 
peror,  to  whom  he  afterward  testified 
his  gratitude  in  his  first  Eclogue, 
where  he  addresses  him  under  the 
name  of  Melibseus.  Fortune  continued 
to  smile  upon  the  young  Virgil,  with 
the  patronage  of  the  rich  and  generous 


Maecenas,  to  whom  he  soon  after  intro¬ 
duced  Horace,  his  friend  and  brother 
bard.  Whether  through  the  favor  of 
this  powerful  patron,  or  through  that 
of  Augustus  himself,  Virgil,  a  little 
later,  became  possessed  of  a  villa  on 
the  height  of  Posilippo,  near  Naples. 
Henceforward  this  was  his  home  ;  here 
he  wrote  his  greatest  works,  cultivated 
his  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  from 
the  resources  of  his  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Nature  often  gave  useful  hints 
to  the  peasants  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  to  the  fishermen  who  plied  their 
craft  at  the  foot  of  his  rocks.  But  in 
the  midst  of  his  varied  occupations, 
and  the  many  interests  offered  by  the 
old  Greek  city  of  Neapolis,  he  never 
forgot  the  farmhouse  at  Andes,  and 
frequently  sent  money  to  his  father, 
who  became  blind  in  his  later  life. 

Thus  passed  tho  tranquil  years,  va¬ 
ried  probably  by  occasional  visits  to 
the  metropolis.  He  died  of  fever  at 
Brindisi,  September  22,  b.c.  19,  on  his 
return  journey  from  Athena,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  meet  his  friend  and 
patron.  Augustus,  coming  home  from 
an  eastern  campaign.  His  ashes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  directions,  were 
taken  to  his  beloved  Posilippo,  and 
placed  in  a  tomb  on  the  hillside  look¬ 
ing  toward  Naples.  This  tomb  soon 
became  a  shrine,  where  poet  and  peas¬ 
ant,  philosopher  and  fisnerman,  alike 
repaired  to  pay  a  tribute  of  veneration 
to  departed  genius  and  love  of  human¬ 
ity.  It  still  stands  on  the  sunny  slope, 
half  hidden  in  a  tangle  of  vines  and 
cactus,  and  though  modern  antiquari¬ 
ans  in  their  scepticism  would  throw 
doubt  on  its  authenticity,  they  cannot 
despoil  it  of  its  interest.  It  is  a  small, 
square,  vaulted  chamber,  unmistakably 
a  Roman  columbarium,  containing  ten 
niches  for  urns.  The  urn  which  held 
tho  ashes  of  Virgil  was  of  marble,  sup¬ 
ported  on  nine  small  pillars,  and  stood 
alone,  opposite  the  entrance.  It  bore 
this  inscription  : 

“  Mantua  me  (;enait,  Calabria  me  rapnit,’ 
tenet  nano 

Partbenope  ;  oeoini  paeona,  mra,  dnoes.  ” 

("  Mantna  gave  me  birth,  Calabria  anatohed 
me  from  life  ;  Parthenope  has  my  ashes.  1 
sang  of  pastures,  fields,  and  shepherds.”) 

The  urn  has  long  ngo  disappeared,  but 
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a  modern  stone,  bearing  the  same  in¬ 
scription,  has  been  placed  where  it 
stood.  In  1226  the  tomb  was  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  when  Pe¬ 
trarch,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Itinerary, 
was  taken  to  see  it  by  King  Robert  of 
Sicily,  and  here  he  planted  a  laurel  in 
memory  of  the  great  Latin  poet.  This 
laurel  is  said  to  have  existed  till  the 
last  century,  when  it  was  gradually  de¬ 
stroyed  by  reckless  curiosity-hunters. 
In  1544  the  following  inscription, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen,  was  placed  in 
the  adjoining  wall  of  the  vineyard  ; 

“  Qai  cineres?  tamnli  haeo  vestigia?  Cod- 
ditar  olim 

Ille  bic  qai  oeoinit  pascna,  rara,  daces.” 

(“  Whose  are  these  ashes  ?  Whose  this 
mined  tomb  ?  It  once  contained  the  ashes 
of  him  who  sang  of  pastares,  fields,  and  shep¬ 
herds.”) 


Within  a  few  years  of  the  poet’s 
death,  so  well  was  his  fame  already 
established,  that  statues  were  every¬ 
where  erected  to  his  memory,  an  an¬ 
nual  celebration  was  held  at  the  tomb, 
and,  highest  honor  of  all,  even  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  the  use  of  his 
writings  as  school-books  had  begun. 
Very  early,  too,  the  custom  arose  of 
attempting  to  read  Fate  by  the  ran¬ 
dom  opening  of  his  works,  and  taking 
as  prophetic  the  line  that  first  met  the 
eye,  as  in  after  days  was  so  often  done 
with  the  Bible.  It  is  said  that  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  refusal  of  the  empire  was 
more  than  once  decided  by  these 
“  sortes  Virgilianae,”  as  they  were 
called. 

The  remarkable  words  of  the  fourth 
Eclogue,  beginning  “  Ultima  cummi 
venit  jam  carminis  mtas,”  were,  as  is 
well  known,  supposed  by  many  from 
the  earliest  Christian  times  to  be  a 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
tsiah.  When  we  remember  that  Vir¬ 
gil’s  death  occurred  only  nineteen  years 
before  that  event,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  effect  produced  on  some  of  the 
followers  of  the  new  faith  by  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Golden  Age  inaugurated  by  the  coming 
of  a  Divine  Child,  words  so  strangely 
in  ^cordance  with  those  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (Isaiah  ix.  6,  7).  Nor  can  we 
be  surprised  that  they  regarded  the 
writer  with  a  sympathetic  feeling,  and 


doubted,  pagan  though  he  was,  wheth¬ 
er  the  gates  of  heaven  were  closed  upon 
him.  When  St.  Paul,  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  landed  at  Puzzuoli  (Acts  xxviii. 
13),  then  Puteoli,  a  busy  commercial 
city,  he  spent  seven  days  there.  We 
may  naturally  suppose  that  he  looked 
southward  across  the  shining  bay  to 
the  headland  of  Posilippo,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tradition  says  that,  remembering 
the  great  poet  who  there  had  lived  and 
sung,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  la¬ 
mented  that  he  had  not  been  privileged 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  to  the  man  who  in  ignorance 
had  predicted  His  glorious  advenL 
Another  version  is,  that  St.  Paul  even 
visited  the  tomb  on  the  steep  hillside, 
and  there  wept  over  the  fate  of  this 
gifted  spirit.  So  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  Mantua,  when  the  mass  of 
St.  Paul’s  Day  was  celebrated,  a  hymn 
was  sung  which  recorded  the  story  in 
the  following  lines  : 

”  Ad  Maronis  maasoleam 
Dactaa,  fadit  saper  earn 
Pioa  rorem  lacriaiffi. 

Qaeoi  te,  iniqait,  reddidissem 
Si  te  vivam  inveniBsem 
Poetaram  maxime  1” 

In  the  mystery  plays  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Virgil  was  often  represented 
•with  the  Sibyls,  who,  yet  in  the  night 
of  paganism,  had  announced  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  dawn. 

In  the  “  Divina  Commedia,”  Dante 
gives, utterance  to  the  prevailing  feel¬ 
ing  of  sorrow  that  such  a  soul  should, 
through  not  having  been  baptized,  be 
cut  off  from  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
Dante  was  sorely  troubled  for  his  “  be¬ 
loved  master,”  his  ‘‘sweetest  father,  ’ 
as  he  calls  his  guide  through  the  re¬ 
gions  of  eternal  woe  and  purifying  fire, 
who,  alas  !  was  forever  relegated  to  a 
“  pale  realm  of  shade,”  the  limbo  of 
the  unbaptized.  As  readers  of  the 
marvellous  poem  will  remember,  this 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  poet  Statius, 
suffering  in  Purgatory  for  the  denial 
in  his  lifetime  of  his  faith  in  Christian¬ 
ity.  Addressing  Virgil,  he  says : 
‘‘  Thou  wert  the  first  to  send  me  to 
Parnassus  to  drink  from  her  springs, 
and  then  thou  lightedst  my  path  to 
God.  When  thou  saidst,  ‘  The  age 
will  be  renewed,  justice  and  the  earlier 
days  of  humanity  will  return,  and  a 
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new  race  will  descend  from  heaven,* 
thou  wert  like  one  who  walks  by  night, 
carrying  a  lamp  whose  light  avails  not 
to  himself,  but  to  those  who  follow 
after  him.  Through  thee  I  became  a 
poet,  through  thee  I  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian**  (Purg.  xxii.  64-73). 

This  feeling  lingered  long  in  the 
minds  of  men,  ultimately  resolving 
itself  into  the  belief  that  Virgil,  though 
debarred  from  the  blessings  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  was  gifted  with  magic  powers, 
which  he  used  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind.  At  first,  skill  in  the  black  art  is 
not  attributed  to  him,  but  only  power 
arising  from  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  most  recondite  secrets  of  Nature. 
He  figures  especially  as  the  great  bene¬ 
factor  of  Naples,  where  by  degrees  he 
came  to  be  regarded  by  the  more  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  population  as  a  maker  of 
talismans  and  charms.  In  and  around 
Naples  we  feel  ourselves  truly  in  the 
Virgil  country,  not  oulv  because  of  the 
proximity  of  many  places  named  in 
the  .^ueid,  but  also  from  local  names 
and  traditions.  The  fisherman  still 
points  out  “  The  Hocks  of  Virgil,*’  and 
the  oldest  of  the  tunnels  by  which  the 
hill  of  Posilippo  is  pierced,  is  called 
up  to  the  present  day  the  Grotto  of  Vir¬ 
gil.  For  many  centuries  this  was  the 
only  direct  way  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Naples  and  the  Phlegraean 
Fields.  It  is  said  that  Virgil,  seeing 
what  a  boon  it  would  be  to  the  country 
people,  who  had  to  bring  the  produce 
of  their  farms  to  the  city  either  by 
boat  or  by  a  toilsome  journey  over  the 
hill,  made  the  tunnel  by  enchantment 
in  one  night.  Our  own  Marlowe  thus 
refers  to  this  in  his  “  Doctor  Faustus” 
(Act  iii.  scene  1)  : 

“  There  saw  we  learned  Maro’s  golden  tomb; 

The  Way  he  cat  an  english  mile  in  length 

Thorong  a  rook  of  stone  in  one  night's 
space.” 

That  this  was  the  popular  belief  is 
shown  by  the  fact  of  King  Robert  of 
Sicily  having  brought  Petrarch  here, 
when  his  guest  in  Naples,  to  ask  his 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Petrarch  tells 
us  that  he  thus  replied  to  the  King  : 
“  I  know  well  that  Virgil  was  a  poet 
and  not  a  magician  ;  besides,  I  see  here 
the  marks  of  the  iron  tools  used  in  the 
excavation.”  Whoever  he  may  have 
been  who  planned  “  this  very  dark  and 
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most  obscure  passage,  fearful  to  him 
who  entered  it,’*  as  an  old  writer  sajs, 
did  a  merciful  work,  saving  many  a 
weary  step  to  men  and  horses. 

In  one  of  the  public  squares  of  Naples 
there  stood,  five  hundred  years  ago,  a 
colossal  bronze  horse,  probably  Greek, 
but  said  to  be  the  magic  work  of  the 
poet,  and  endowed  by  him  with  cura¬ 
tive  powers  for  all  equine  maladies. 
So  great  was  its  fame  and  reputed  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  farriers,  who  were  losing 
their  trade,  bored  a  hole  in  its  body, 
and  thus  deprived  it  of  its  ma^ic  pow¬ 
er.  But  it  was  still  regarded  with  such 
superstitious  veneration  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Naples  in  1322  had  it  taken 
down,  and  the  body  melted  into  a  bell 
for  the  cathedral.  The  head  was  saved, 
and  since  1809  it  has  been  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Naples,  where  the  visitor  may 
still  see  it  in  the  gallery  of  the  bronzes, 
a  masterly  piece  of  sculpture,  instinct 
with  fiery  life.  The  rings  in  the  mouth 
were  put  there  by  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
rad,  about  1251,  to  hold  a  bridle,  ns 
symbolical  of  the  bridle  with  which  he 
threatened  the  Neapolitans.  The  fore¬ 
lock  is  tied  up  in  a  knot  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
this  style  of  decoration  still  prevails  in 
Naples,  where  the  best  kept  cab-horses 
have  this  knot  of  hair  tied  with  bright- 
colored  ribbon. 

In  pity  to  the  mosquito-tormented 
Neapolitans,  Virgil  is  reputed  to  have 
made  a  great  fiy  of  metal  which  had 
the  power  of  driving  away  all  insect 
plagues. 

In  connection  with  the  Porta  No- 
lana,  one  of  the  old  gates  of  Naples,  a 
Virgilian  tradition  long  lingered.  Ger- 
vais  of  Tilbury,  an  Englishman,  who 
published  a  book  of  travels  in  1212, 
thus  relates  it.  He  says:  “  We  call 
those  things  wonderful  which,  although 
natural,  are  beyond  our  understand¬ 
ing  ;  our  inability  to  explain  them 
alone  makes  them  marvellous.”  He 
goes  on  to  tell  some  of  the  many  magic 
deeds  attributed  to  Virgil  by  popular 
report,  and  then  gives  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  which  he  declares  must  have  been 
incredible  to  him  had  it  not  fallen  under 
his  own  observation.  He  was  at  Saler¬ 
no,  he  says,  in  1190,  when  Philip,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  unexpectedly 
landed  there  on  his  way  to  the  siege  of 
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Acre.  Gervais  decided  to  accompany 
him,  and  the  two  went  to  Naples  to 
seek  a  ship  to  take  them  to  Palestine 
without  delay  and  with  as  little  expense 
as  possible.  Arrived  in  the  city,  they 
went  to  the  house  of  the  Archdeacon 
Giovanni  Pignatelli,  who  received  them 
hospitably,  and,  while  dinner  was 
being  prepared,  went  with  them  down 
to  the  sea.  They  had  no  trouble  in  ob¬ 
taining  what  they  desired  ;  a  vessel  was 
found  whose  captain  was  willing  to 
hasten  his  departure,  and  to  take  them 
^r  the  sum  they  named.  On  their  ex¬ 
pressing  to  the  Archdeacon  their  sur¬ 
prise  at  their  easy  success,  he  asked  : 

“  By  which  gate  did  you  enter  the 
city  V* 

They  answered,  “  By  the  Porta  No- 
lana.” 

“  And  at  which  side  of  the  gate  did 
you  come  in  ?” 

“As  we  approached  the  gate,  we 
were  nearest  tne  left  side,  but  an  ass 
laden  with  wood  coming  up  we  were 
obliged  to  take  the  right.^’ 

The  Archdeacon  replied,  “  In  order 
that  you  may  see  what  wonders  Virgil 
has  wrought  for  our  city,  I  ask  you  to 
come  with  me  that  I  may  show  you  a 
record  of  him.” 

They  accordingly  all  went  to  the 
Porta  Nolana,  and  there,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  gate,  the  Archdeacon  point¬ 
ed  out  a  head  in  marble  which  bore  an 
expression  of  hilarity,  while  on  the  left 
was  another  head  which  seemed  to 
weep.  Then  the  Archdeacon  explained 
that  those  who  without  dednite  inten¬ 
tion  entered  on  the  right  side  of  the 
gate  always  succeeded  in  their  plans, 
but  those  who  entered  on  the  left  failed 
in  everything.  Thus  it  became  clear 
why  all  had  gone  well  with  the  travel¬ 
lers,  and  Gervais  somewhat  inconsis¬ 
tently  concludes  his  story  with  these 
words  :  “  On  Thy  will,  0  Lord,  depend 
all  things,  and  no  one  can  resist  that 
will.” 

Conrad  of  Querfurt,  Chancellor  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  of  Germany, 
has  left  a  remarkable  letter  written 
from  Sicily  in  1194  to  his  friend  the 
Abbot  of  liildesheim,  in  which  he  tells 
the  marvels  which  he  saw  in  his  trav¬ 
els.  Italy  at  that  time  being  but  little 
visited  by  northern  antiquarians,  was 
regarded  by  them  as  a  land  of  mystery 


and  enchantment,  and  we  need  not  le 
surprised  to  learn  that  Conrad  saw  with 
terror  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  many 
other  marvels  of  classic  days.  He, 
however,  was  not  travelling  as  an 
archaeologist,  but  had  ^one  to  Italy 
charged  by  Henry  VI.  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  tvrannous  edict  for  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  fortifications  of  Na¬ 
ples.  They  had  been  built,  Conrad 
declares,  by  Virgil  himself,  who  had 
besides,  as  a  Pafladium,  made  a  small 
model  of  them  which  he  enclosed  in  an 
air-tight  bottle.  This  would  have  been 
an  effectual  safeguard  against  armies 
and  emperors,  but  for  a  small  crack 
which  was  discovered  in  the  bottle, 
sufficiently  accounting  for  the  ease  with 
which  Conrad  fulfilled  his  master’s 
orders. 

This  legend  takes  another  form  as 
told  by  Caracciolo  in  his  account  of  the 
fortress  of  the  Castel  dell’  Ovo  (Castle 
of  the  Egg),  probably  so  called  from 
the  shape  of  the  islet  on  which  it  stands. 
Virgil,  according  to  the  story,  had 
much  delight  in  this  castle,  and  taking 
an  egg,  the  first  ever  laid  by  a  certain 
hen,  he  put  it  in  a  bottle  which  he  en¬ 
closed  in  a  small  iron  cage.  This  ca^e 
he  suspended  from  a  beam  in  a  certain 
chamber  of  the  castle,  with  strong 
doors  securely  locked.  On  the  safety 
of  this  egg  the  existence  of  the  castle 
was  to  depend,  and  as  at  the  present 
day  it  still  stands  on  its  rocky  islet, 
frowning  over  the  beautiful  bay,  who 
can  say  that  the  egg  does  not  still  hang 
in  its  secret  chamW  ? 

The  famous  mineral  springs  of  Poz- 
zuoli,  so  efficacious  in  many  disorders, 
were  long  believed  to  owe  their  healing 
powers  to  Virgil’s  spells,  and  in  the 

Chronicles  of  Parthenope’’  it  is  relat¬ 
ed  that  at  a  later  period  the  physicians 
of  the  famous  school  of  Salerno  found 
their  gains  so  materially  diminished 
that  some  of  them  secretly  embarked 
for  Pozzuoli,  where  they  effaced  the  in¬ 
scription  over  the  door  of  the  baths,  so 
that  no  one  might  henceforth  know  of 
their  miraculous  powers.  But  ou  their 
return  voyage  they  were  overtaken  by 
a  violent  storm,  and  all  were  drowned 
between  Capri  and  the  headland  of  Sor¬ 
rento,  except  one  who  was  penitent  and 
afterward  told  the  story  of  this  evil 
deed. 
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The  sabjectof  Virgil  as  an  enchanter 
disappears  from  literature  with  the  fan¬ 
ciful  French  and  German  rhyming  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
have  little  value  as  literary  produc¬ 
tions.  These,  regardless  of  the  facts 
of  history,  generally  represent  the  poet 
in  a  somewhat  discreditable  light. 
They  usually  make  Rome  and  the  court 
of  Augustus  the  scene  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  though  often  childish,  are 
sometimes  amusing.  The  poet’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Eternal  City  lingered 
long  in  various  local  names.  Near 
the  Colosseum  a  ruined  fountain  where 
once  the  gladiators  washed  was  long 
called  the  Fontana  de  Virgilio,”  and 
the  name  “  Tor  de’  Speech!”  (Tower  of 
Mirrors),  still  borne  by  a  street  near 
the  Capitol,  recalls  a  legend  which  says 
that  here,  like  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  in 
a  chamber  in  a  lofty  tower,  he  could 
see 

“  — moving  through  a  mirror  clear. 

That  hung  before  him  all  the  year. 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear," 

and  nothing  that  was  passing  even  in 
distant  lands  could  be  concealed  from 
him. 

This  tower  perhaps  was  also  the  scene 
of  a  grewsome  tale  of  Virgil’s  death,’ 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  notes 
to  an  early  edition  of  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel.”  According  to  this, 
the  poet-enchanter  had  discovered  a 
means  of  renewing  his  youth,  and  with 
this  object  he  commanded  his  faithful 
servant  to  kill  him,  cut  his  body  in 


ieces,  salt  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
arrel,  placing  the  head  above  and  the 
heart  in  the  midst.  The  servant  was 
to  keep  the  secret  close,  and  wair.  pa¬ 
tiently  for  a  certain  time  before  work¬ 
ing  a  charm  which  was  to  complete  the 
process  of  rejuvenation.  The  Emper¬ 
or,  uneasy  at  Virgil’s  long  absence, 
obliged  the  servant  to  conduct  him  into 
the  spell-guarded  tower.  When  they 
entered  the  chamber  where  the  barrel 
stood,  the  Emperor,  concluding  that 
his  favorite  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  servant,  killed  the 
man  at  once,  and  thus  the  charm  was 
lost,  and  Virgil  never  returned  to  life. 

We  conclude  in  the  words  of  old 
Bartolommeo  Caracciolo,  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  chronicler : 

‘‘  Of  the  said  .Virgil  I  might  tell 
many  more  things  that  I  have  heard, 
but  because  the  greater  number  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  fabulous  and  false,  I  hare 
not  wished  to  fill  men’s  minds  with 
such  follies,  and  because  much  has 
been  said  above  of  Virgil  which  I, 
the  writer  of  them,  believe  less  than 
any  one  else.  I  beg  all  my  readers  to 
hold  me  excused  because  I  jdo  not  wish 
to  diminish  the  fame  of  this  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  poet,  and  the  goodwill  which 
he  always  bore  to  this  renowned  city  of 
Naples.  But  God  alone  knew,  and  ever 
knows,  the  truth  of  all  things,  and  this 
I  truly  say,  that  if  I  have  written  any¬ 
thing  false  or  fabulous,  I  have  duly  ad¬ 
vertised  the  reader  thereof.” — Good 
Words. 
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It  would  seem  as  if  our  Arch-Enemy 
were  exciting  an  unusual  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  just  now  in  imaginative  and 
thoughtful  minds — an  interest  which 
is  both  manifested  and  increased  by  a 
famous  novelist  choosing  him  as  the 
hero  of  her  story,  and  a  well-known 
and  elo(|nent  preacher  taking  him  as 
the  subject  of  a  course  of  sermons. 
These  and  other  examples  may  only  in¬ 
dicate  a  passing  phase  of  thought ;  but 
that  there  are  some  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  take  a  deep  and  constant 
interest  in  this  fearful  personage — name- 
Jy,  children — we  have  long  observed. 


And  the  same  opinion  seems  to  be  held 
by  the  writer  of  an  amusing  article  on 
“  Children’s  Theology”  in  this  month’s 
Cornhill  Magazine,  containing  some 
delightful  anecdotes  ;  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  consider  presently  what 
some  of  the  reasons  can  be  that  give  so 
repulsive  a  being  a  sort  of  fascination 
for  youthful  minds.  The  thought  of 
him  seems  indeed  to  seize  upon  the  im¬ 
agination  of  children  ;  he  is  a  real  liv¬ 
ing  personality  to  them,  a  factor  in 
their  daily  lives,  and  an  enemy  whom 
they  delignt  to  get  the  better  of.  “  I 
was  saying  my  prayers  the  other  day,” 
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remarkeil  a  little  boy-friend  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s,  “  when  the  devil  came  to  me,  so  I 
said  to  him,  ‘  Get  along,  you  old 
rogue  1  ’  ”  or,  as  another  observed  when 
asked  why  he  remained  on  his  knees 
after  he  had  finished  his  prayers, 
“  Well,  mother,  you  know  it  says  in 
the  ^mn,  ‘  Satan  trembles  when  he 
sees  The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees,’ 
so  I  thought  I’d  make  him  shake  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer.”  To  these  little  ones,  as  to 
many  others,  the  realization  of  the  as¬ 
saults  of  Satan  is  as  vivid  us  that  of  St. 
Dunstan,  when  he  attacked  the  enemy 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  of  many  an¬ 
other  saint  of  mediaeval  times.  And  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  keen  as  are  the 
imaginations  and  sensitive  the  nerves 
of  children  in  other  respects,  the 
thought  of  the  devil  does  not  seem  to 
fill  them  with  terror  so  much  as  with 
this  imaginative  interest,  and  with  the 
longing  to  get  the  better  of  the  “  old 
rogue.”  “Have  you  ever  seen  the 
debble?”  asked  a  small  maiden  of  her 
nurse.  “  Oh,  no  !”  was  the  shocked 
reply.  “  I  thought  perhaps  he  might 
be  one  of  your  ackaintance,”  answered 
little  Missie  calmly.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  in  all  departments  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  whether  individual  or  collec¬ 
tive,  this  characteristic  is  always  a  pro¬ 
nounced  one  in  the  immature  stage  of 
existence.  Take  those  nations  who  are 
furthest  removed  from  civilization,  and 
whose  education  is  at  zero,  and  we  find 
that  the  idea  of  evil  spirits  has  taken 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  them,  as  to  be 
developed  into  a  travesty  of  religion 
itself  ;  and  dreadful  has  been  the  out¬ 
come.  If  we  rise  many  stages  higher 
in  the  scale  and  study  the  early  history 
of  our  own  and  neighboring  nations, 
every  branch  of  art  and  literature  bears 
witness  to  the  same  tendency.  His¬ 
tory,  romance,  the  legends  of  the  saints, 
ballads,  pla^s,  all  present  their  pictures 
of  the  devil  and  his  attendant  bad 
spirits,  in  forms  grotesque,  horrible, 
humorous  ;  painters  represent  them  in 
strange  forms  and  colors,  expressive  of 
the  qualities  they  ascribe  to  them  ; 
architects  and  sculptors  adorn  even  the 
most  sacred  spots  in  their  churches,  the 
rood-screens  and  choirs  of  their  cathe¬ 
drals.  with  demoniacal  heads  and  fig¬ 
ures  in  which  they  let  their  fancy  run 
riot  in  grim  humor  ;  poets  choose  them, 


if  not  as  the  heroes,  yet  as  the  villains 
of  their  plays  and  poems  ;  while  Na¬ 
ture  herself  in  all  her  beauty  and  gran¬ 
deur  suggests  to  the  mind  new  leg¬ 
ends  in  which  Satan  is  the  principal 
actor,  and  he  is  made  to  give  bis  name 
to  the  wildest  and  most  striking  fea¬ 
tures  of  natural  scenery.  The  Devil’s 
Bridge,  the  Devil’s  Jumps,  the  Devil’s 
Punchbowl,  at  once  occur  to  the  mind 
as  instances. 

Or  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  poor  of 
our  own  day,  whose  mental  powers  are 
in  an  immature  and  undeveloped  state, 
like  those  of  children,  especially  the 
poor  living  in  remote  parts,  where  new 
ideas  have  least  penetrated,  and  we  shall 
find  interest  in  beings  of  a  demoniac 
order  a  prevalent  feature.  The  bogey¬ 
man  will  have  a  fine  field  there  for  his 
pranks.  That  he  should  have  a  more 
meagre  one  in  big  towns  where  there  are 
none  of  the  wilder  features  of  Nature  to 
stimulate  imagination,  and  where  the 
prosaic  side  of  life  is  predominant,  is 
quite  natural.  The  devil  appears,  alas  ! 
too  often  in  the  language  of  poor  city 
folk  ;  but  the  part  he  plays  in  their 
fancies  is  insignificant,  compared  with 
the  one  he  fills  in  the  thoughts  of  their 
remote  fellow  countrymen  of  hill  and 
dale.  The  Evil  Spirit  is  a  dull  worka¬ 
day  sort  of  fiend  to  them,  more  like  a 
policeman  than  the  picturesque  enemy 
of  childish  or  mediaeval  imagination. 
Indeed,  we  were  once  amused  to  find 
in  the  Bast  End  of  London  that  the 
policeman  was  actually  taking  the  part 
of  diaholus  in  an  adjuration,  and  to 
hear  the  question  asked  by  one  shop- 
woman  of  another,  “  What  the  p’leece- 
man  do  you  want  ?” 

Having  insisted  on  the  fact,  let  ns 
try  and  get  at  some  of  the  causes  why 
Satan  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
minds  of  children  as  well  as  of  the  un¬ 
educated.  One  important  reason  seems 
to  be  that  he  presents  himself  to  them 
on  the  more  attractive,  or  at  any  rate, 
the  least  repulsive,  side  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  thus  their  imagination  is  able 
to  de-diabolize  him  and  divest  him  of 
the  horror  of  moral  infamy  which  he 
deserves.  Ills  desperate  character,  his 
awful  audacity  in  waging  war  against 
the  Almighty  himself,  his  supremacy 
over  the  legions  of  evil,  take  the  youth¬ 
ful  imagination  by  storm,  in  the  same 
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way  that  the  bold  deeds  of  buccaneers  they  conquer  ;  while,  if  defeated,  his 
and  pirates  fascinate  boyish  readers,  mighty  power  supplies  a  good  excuse. 
Children  are  almost  inclined  to  put  him  So  felt  a  little  maiden  of  whom  we 
in  the  position  of  a  rival  divinity  to  the  heard  the  other  day.  Having  been 
Almighty,  as  the  Zoroastrians  placed  vainly  forbidden  many  times  to  touch 
Ahriman,  with  regard  to  Ormnzd  ;  and  the  black  currants  in  the  garden,  and 
stories  are  told  us  of  their  even  ad-  a  promise  of  obedience  for  the  future 
dressing  prayers  to  him.  They  regard  being  at  last  extracted,  she  once  more 
him  as  a  fierce  opponent,  fighting  on  came  before  her  mother  with  a  face 
the  wrong  side,  like  Saladin  who  led  stained  with  the  tell-tale  juice.  On 
the  Moslem  forces  against  the  Chris-  being  accused  of  her  fault,  this  small 
tian  hosts  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  daughter  of  Eve  remarked,  “  Well, 


yet  invested  by  bis  wondrous  temerity 
and  mighty  power  with  a  curious  inter¬ 
est  and  fascination.  This  is  scarcely 
strange,  when  even  the  great  poet  Mil- 
ton  is  charged  with  a  similar  error,  and 
accused  of  making  his  Satan  the  real 
hero  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  Children 
are,  indeed,  too  ignorant  and  innocent 
to  realize  the  repulsive  side  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  the  low,  mean,  contemptible  one, 
the  cunning,  the  cruelty,  the  base  vin¬ 
dictive  selfishness,  all  the  vices  that 
would  make  a  human  being  most  hate¬ 
ful  in  their  sight,  and  rouse  their  hot¬ 
test  indignation.'  We  could  not  wish 
that  they  should,  for  such  a  realization 
of  evil  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
happiness  and  the  charm  of  childhood. 
Their  thoughts  of  him  will  be  darkened 
with  a  deeper  horror  and  hatred  as  life 
goes  on,  and  they  learn  by  experience 
the  real  suffering  inflicted  on  the  soul 
by  the  temptations  of  this  evil  being, 
and  as  they  gain  more  power  of  realiz¬ 
ing  what  moral  evil  is.  We  know  that 
this  power  varies  in  grown  men  and 
women,  the  more  saintly  among  them 
generally  possessing  it  in  fullest  meas¬ 
ure.  But  children  cannot  attain  to  it, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should  not ;  for 
their  minds  are  too  tender  and  sensi¬ 
tive  for  the  shock  it  would  give  them. 

Another  reason  that  makes  the 
thought  of  Satan  an  interesting  one 
to  children,  is  that  he  gives  them  an 
outlet  for  their  innate  love  of  fighting  ; 
for  man,  and  woman  too,  is  a  fighting 
animal  from  the  first,  and  little  boys 
and  girls  love  to  plunge  into  the  fray, 
as  their  very  games  testify ;  those 
which  mimic  war,  like  the  warlike  ones 
of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads,  French  and  English, 
being  the  chief  favorites.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  as  they  do  his  awful  cunning  and 
strength,  their  triumph  is  glorious  if 


mother,  I  was  standing  by  the  currants 
when  the  devil  came  to  me,  so  I  said,  ' 

‘  Got  thee  behind  me,  Satan,’  and  then  P 
he  went  and  pushed  me  into  the  bush.” 

How  delightful  to  be  able  to  throw  the 
blame  on  him  !  There  is  besides  in 
the  thought  of  an  encounter  with  the  > 

Evil  One,  the  sort  of  naughty  pleasure  t 

which  the  “  natural  man”  in  a  child  t 

takes  in  playing  with  danger.  Its  ter-  < 

ror  is  its  charm.  And  so  the  little  boy  I 

quoted  above  loved  to  tease  his  mighty  I 

foe  by  remaining  on  his  knees  after  he  P 

had  said  his  prayers,  that  he  might  I 

make  Satan  shake  a  little  longer.  He  I 

enjoyed  sporting  with  danger  and  run-  | 

ning  as  great  a  risk  as  he  dared,  just  I 

as  children  like  to  cheeky  if  we  may  be  I 

allowed  the  word,  a  big  dog  chained  to  I 

his  kennel,  by  running  as  close  to  him  I 

as  they  can  venture.  Some  of  our  own 
poets,  whose  minds  have  a  certain 
affinity  with  those  of  children  in  being 
of  imagination  all  compact,  and  in  even  [ 

the  most  philosophical  of  whom  there  | 

is  always  a  childlike  strain,  show  a  like  1 

pleasure  in  poking  their  fun  at  the  > 

devil,  teasing,  mocking,  and  playing 
with  him  in  the  rollicking  spirit  of 
humor  displayed  in  the  ballads  of 
Southey,  of  Scott,  and  of  Robert 
Burns. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  those 
writers  for  and  about  children  who  can 
enter  with  sympathetic  insight  into 
their  minds  and  characters,  show  an 
appreciation  of  the  mental  trait  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  Let  us 
take  two  examples— a  poet  and  a  writer 
of  fiction.  The  late  Mrs.  Alexander, 
whose  insight  no  one  acquainted  with  ^ 
her  “  Hymns  for  Little  Children” 
would  dispute,  strikes  this  note  clearly 
and  boldly.  She  well  understood  that 
one  of  the  strongest  incentives  against 
wrong-doing  would  be  to  rouse  the 
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fighting  instinct  in  children  and  put 
them  on  their  mettle  against  the  foe. 
She  warns  them  against  the  attacks  of 
Satan  in  a  hymn  at  the  beginning  of 
her  collection,  which  is  generally  one 
of  the  first  they  are  taught  to  repeat ; 
and  toward  the  end  of  her  little  book 
she  again  reminds  them  of  that  wily 
enemy — 

••  Whose  YoioB  is  sweet,  whose  arm  is  strong.” 

She  understands  children  far  too  well 
to  keep  this  dreadful  being  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  but  brings  him  boldly  for¬ 
ward  and  bids  them  challenge  him  to 
the  fight. 

Our  other  example  shall  be  of  a  more 
humorous  kind,  our  author  being  that 
delightful  writer  of  short  stories.  Miss 
Barlow,  author  of  “  Irish  Idylls.”  If 
nearly  all  children  are  richly  endowed 
with  imagination,  we  should  certainly 
expect  the  lively,  keen-witted  young¬ 
sters  of  the  sister-isle  to  have  a  double 
portion.  And  so  in  her  vivid  pictures 
of  Irish  life,  called  “  Strangers  at  Lis- 
connel,”  Miss  Barlow  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entertaining  speculations  about 
the  occupations  of  the  devil  in  prehis¬ 
toric  times  : — 

“  ‘  What  was  there  in  the  world  before  the 
beginnin'  of  eYerythin’?’  asks  a  small  boy 
who  had  spent  a  sniprisingly  considerable 
part  of  his  six  years  in  metaphysical  speoala- 
tions.  — ‘Bare  nothin’  at  all,*  answered  his 
elder  brother  Peter. — ‘  Then  what  was  there 
before  the  beginnin’  of  nothin’  ?  ’  pursued 
Thady.— ‘  Dunno,’  said  Peter  indifferently, 
‘  unless  it  was  more  nothin’.’ — ‘  Bure,  not  at 
all,’  that  wouldn’t  be  the  way  of  it,’  Johanna 
said  dreamily,  yet  with  decision.  ‘  If  there 
was  nothin’  but  nothiii’  in  it,  there’d  ha’ 
been  apt  to  not  be  e’er  an  anythin’  eYer. 
Where’d  it  ha’  come  from  ?  Don’t  be  tellin’ 
the  child  lies,  Peter.  Why  for  one  thing,’ 
she  said,  her  tone  sharpening  polemically, 
and  taking  a  touch  of  triumph,  ‘  there  was 
always  God  Almighty  in  it  and  the  Divil. 
Maybe  that's  what  you  call  nothin’.’ — Peter 
eYaded  this  point,  saying, — ‘  Well,  anyway, 
those  times,  if  there  was  just  the  two  of  them 
in  it,  and  no  harm  to  be  doin’,  let  alone  any 
good  people  to  know  the  differ,  it’s  ony  a 


quare  sort  of  DiYil  he’d  get  the  chance  of 
bein’.  I  wouldn’t  call  him  anythin’  much.’ — 
‘  He  wouldn’t  bo  so  Yery  long,  you  may  de¬ 
pend,’  Johanna  pronounced.  *  Musha,  sure 
the  DiYil  couldn’t  stay  contint  any  while  at 
aU,  till  he’d  take  to  some  manner  of  ould  mis¬ 
chief  ’  ud  soon  show  you  the  sort  of  crathur 
he  was — it’s  his  nathur.  I  should  suppose 
the  first  thing  he'd  go  to  do,  ’ud  be  makin’  all 
the  sorts  of  hijjis  roarin’  great  bastes  and 
snakes  and  riptiles  that  he  could  think  of, 
and  the  disolit  black  wet  bogs,  wid  the  could 
win’  oYer  them  fit  to  cut  yon  in  two,  when 
you're  sleepin’  out  at  night  .  .  .  and  the 
workhouses — bad  luck  to  the  whole  of  them  ! 
—where  there’s  rats  in  the  cocoa  and  mad 
people  frightenin’  yon,  and  the  cross  matrons 
and  the  polis,  and  the  say  to  drowned  the 
tishin’  boats  in,  and  dirty  ould  naygnrs  that 
put  dacint  people  out  of  their  little  places.' — 
‘  If  it  had  been  me,’  said  Peter,  ‘  I’d  ha’  been 
Yery  apt  to  just  hit  him  a  crack  on  the  head 
when  I  noticed  what  he  was  at,  and  bid  him 
laYe  them  sort  of  consthructions  alone,  ’ — ‘  I 
dunno  the  rights  of  it  entirely,  ’  Johanna  ad¬ 
mitted,  ‘  but  it’s  a  cruel  pity  be  eYer  got  the 
chance  to  be  carryin’  on  the  way  he’s  done.* 
—  ‘Ah!  sure  it  can’t  be  helped  now  at  all 
eYents,’  said  Peter,  ready  to  take  life  aisy  that 
fine  sunny  day. — ‘  Belike  it  can’t,’  said  Jo¬ 
hanna,  ‘  but  ’twould  be  real  grand  if  it  could. 
Suppose  I  was  out  on  the  hill  there  some 
fine  eYenin',  and  I  not  thinkin’  of  anythin’  in 
partio’lar,  and  all  of  a  suddint  I’d  see  a  great 
big,  ugly  black-lookin’  baste  of  a  feller,  the 
size  of  forty,  sky  tin’  away  wid  himself,  along 
the  light  of  the  sky  OYer  yonder,  where  the 
sun  was  about  goin’  down,  and  his  shadder 
the  len’th  of  an  awful  tall  tree,  slippin’, 
streelin’  after  him.  till  it  was  off  OYer  the 
edge  of  the  world  like  :  and  that  same  ’ud  be 
just  the  DiYil  that  they  were  after  bundlin’ 
out  of  it  body  and  bones,  the  way  he  wouldn’t 
get  meddlin’  and  makin’  and  annoyin’  people 
any  more.’ — ‘  Sure,’  answers  Thady,  ‘  I  know 
all  about  God  Almighty  and  the  DIyU.  I  was 
on’y  axin’  what  was  in  it  before  the  beginnin’ 
of  eYerytbin’,  and  you’re  not  tellin’  me  that.’ 
— ‘  There’s  a  dale  of  things  little  spalpeens  like 
you  wouldn’t  be  told  the  rights  of  at  all,’  said 
Peter  loftily.” 

If  there  are  some  persons  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  who  find  it  diflficult  to  believe 
in  the  personality  of  the  Evil  Spirit, 
children  are  not  among  them.  There 
are  some  things  in  which  their  eyes 
may  perhaps  see  more  clearly  and  truly 
than  our  own.  —  The  Spectator, 
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Whatever  the  effect  upon  history 
of  the  Czar’s  stately  procession  through 
Franco,  it  will  leave  an  abiding  mem¬ 
ory  of  splendor  and  magnihcence.  Not 
even  Paris,  which  above  all  the  cities 
of  the  world  has  the  genius  of  pageant¬ 
ry,  ever  prepared  so  brilliant  a  specta¬ 
cle.  Three  days  of  august  processions, 
three  nights  of  illuminated  glory,  were 
the  outward  expression  of  a  national 
sentiment.  Wherever  you  turned 
there  was  the  same  evidence  of  artistry, 
the  same  sense  of  decoration.  No  by¬ 
way  was  too  humble  for  self-adornment, 
and  with  so  various  an  ingenuity  were 
the  simple  elements  combined,  that  at 
every  turn  in  the  road  you  encountered 
a  new  inspiration,  you  marvelled  at  an 
aspect  unseen  before. 

The  masterpiece,  of  course,  was  the 
Emperor’s  entrance  into  the  city  of  his 
pacific  conquest.  With  no  experience 
to  serve  for  a  comparison,  you  remem¬ 
bered  the  glories  of  a  Roman  triumph, 
and  wondered  whether  the  modern  dis¬ 
play  were  not  the  more  glorious.  Here, 
also,  was  a  monarch  driven  through  the 
capital  of  a  great  Republic,  not  in 
chains,  but  with  the  supreme  honor  of 
a  military  escort.  For  his  delight,  the 
year  turned  back  upon  its  course. 
The  gauntness  of  late  autumn  was  con¬ 
verted  to  the  gayety  of  spring,  and  the 
radiant  Champs- Ely  sees  were  made  yet 
more  radiant  by  the  cloud  of  blossoms 
which  shimmered  in  the  leafiess 
branches  of  their  trees.  The  unbroken 
line  of  soldiers  imparted  an  air  of  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  ;  throughout  the  route 
aides-de-camp  carried  breathless  mes¬ 
sages  from  one  general  to  another  ;  and 
so  zealously  were  the  troops  inspected 
in  the  anxious  pause,  that  you  might 
have  been  awaiting  a  battle  rather  than 
a  holiday  spectacle.  But  when  the 
Russian  hymn  sounded  the  approach, 
when  Five  la  Russie  was  shouted  by 
thousands  of  French  throats,  the  mo¬ 
mentary  impression  of  bloodshed  was 
instantly  effaced,  and  you  knew  that 
the  army  was  marshalled  only  to  do 
homage  to  an  illustrious  guest.  Nor 
was  there  the  smallest  disappointment. 


even  for  those  who  knew  France’s 
amazing  talent  for  display.  The  pro¬ 
cession  was  unsurpassable  even  in  its 
reticence.  There  was  no  crowding,  no 
undue  desire  to  pack  the  cortege  in  a 
narrow  compass.  The  brain  which 
had  organized  the  progress,  realized 
perfectly  the  value  of  space,  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  spectators  to  enjoy  one  mas¬ 
terpiece  before  it  was  dazzled  by  an¬ 
other.  After  the  grave  dignity  of  the 
Municipal  Guard  there  swept  a  cloud 
of  Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  and  so  cun¬ 
ningly  were  the  colors  arranged,  that 
you  lost  the  sensation  of  cavalry  in  an 
etherealized  vision  of  blue  and  white. 
Then  a  pause.  And  then  a  band  of 
Arab  chieftains  mounted  upon  the  white 
horses  of  their  country,  richly  capar¬ 
isoned  with  gold-embroiderea  green 
and  crimson.  So  you  lived  through  a 
rapid  page  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  until  after  yet  another  pause 
came  the  carriage  bearing  Caesar  and 
his  fortunes.  The  Empress,  a  vision 
in  white,  was,  as  it  were,  the  highest 
point  in  a  marvellous  effect  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  The  pale  autumn 
sky,  seen  through  the  lucid  air,  was 
repeated  in  the  uniforms  of  the  Chas¬ 
seurs,  which,  with  the  white  horses  of 
the  Arabs  and  the  red  breeches  of  the 
Guard,  echoed  the  prevailing  tricolor 
of  Russia  and  of  France.  The  crowd 
shouted,  not  knowing  why  ;  the  Em¬ 
press  bent  with  gracious  affability  ;  the 
Emperor  saluted,  as  if  half-awaked 
from  a  startled  dream  ;  the  most  cal¬ 
lous  spectator  enjoyed  such  a  shock  of 
magnificence,  as  is  never  like  to  be  re¬ 
peated,  and  won  a  memory  of  stately 
warriors,  gold  reined  horses,  jewelled 
scimitars,  and  all  the  splendid  trap¬ 
pings  of  war. 

And  so  the  procession  continued, 
now  in  the  sunlight,  now  in  the  more 
brilliant  glare  of  an  innumerable  illu¬ 
mination.  The  Czar  visited  the  Elysee 
with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
victorious  Sovereign.  The  approach 
to  the  Opera  House  was  made  under  a 
multi-colored  canopy  of  lamps  ;  the  re¬ 
turn  home,  between  avenues  of  soldiers. 
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in  a  dazzling  brightness  that  shamed 
the  day,  was  a  miracle  of  scenic  un¬ 
reality.  The  gold  coach  might  have 
contained  Cinderella  and  her  Fairy 
Prince  ;  the  lackeys  might  have  been 
changed  from  mice  at  the  touch  of  a 
mystic  wand  ;  only  the  Prefect  of  Po¬ 
lice,  driven  hastily  hither  and  thither, 
brought  the  wondering  world  to  a  sense 
of  the  morrow.  But  no  longer  did  the 
crowd  shout  with  enthusiasm  :  it  was 
amazed  into  silence,  and  the  Imperial 
coach  rattled  over  the  Boulevards  with 
a  noise  that  was  as  oppressive  as  the 
surrounding  quietude.  Wherever  they 
went,  Emperor  and  Empress  were  sa¬ 
inted  with  the  same  marvelling  curi¬ 
osity,  with  an  enthusiasm  tempered  to 
respect,  as  the  coach  grew  more  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  popular  view. 

The  common  resources  of  decora¬ 
tion  :  flags,  colored  lamps,  branching 
trees,  and  the  vacant  spaces  of  the 
streets,  were  varied  with  infinite  taste 
and  tact.  The  gas-jets,  here  shining 
with  their  native  gold,  there  shielded 
by  opalescent  globes  until  they  looked 
like  strings  of  pearls,  ever  shifted  their 
color  and  effect.  Or  they  were  woven 
(so  to  say)  into  brilliant  crowns  and 
shimmerfng  eagles,  and  there  was  scarce 
a  monument  in  Paris  whose  outline 
was  not  marked  by  a  thread  of  fire. 
The  day  waned,  and  the  night  descend¬ 
ed  upon  the  city,  but  darkness  was  un¬ 
known,  and  the  revolving  hours  did 
but  change  the  quality  of  the  light. 
And  the  crowd  was  wakeful  as  the 
light — now  gazing  upon  the  rostra  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  now  lost  in  admira¬ 
tion  before  the  dainty  trellis  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  but  always  amiable  and  al¬ 
ways  gay.  With  such  a  background 
did  the  Empress  and  Emperor  con¬ 
template  the  Paris  of  their  new  alli¬ 
ance.  Before  them  passed  all  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  talent  and  beauty  of  the 
French  capital.  They  visited  the 
monuments  with  the  zeal  of  the  tour¬ 
ist ;  they  listened  to  the  “golden 
voice”  of  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  they 
smiled  at  the  familiar  monologues  of 
the  elder  Coquelin  ;  they  saw  Moli^re 
played  in  his  own  theatre  ;  for  them 
the  incomparable  Delaunay  returned 
to  the  stage  of  his  aucient  triumphs  ; 
while  the  ancient  dances  at  Versailles 
revealed  to  them  the  incomparable  ele¬ 


gance  of  Mauri,  as  well  as  the  gawkish 
loveliness  of  Cleo  de  M6rode.  The 
official  poets  were  eager  in  competition, 
and  M.  Fran9ois  Coppee  went  so  far 
as  to  recite  his  own  masterpiece  with 
his  own  voice  !  Even  the  Academy  as¬ 
sumed  the  prevailing  attitude  of  adora¬ 
tion,  and  obliged  the  Imperial  guests 
with  a  rehearsed  discussion  of  the  word 
Animer.  There  are  other  words  that 
would  have  been  more  appropriate. 

And  all  this  astounding  displace¬ 
ment  to  pay  homage  to  one  man  ! 
How  small  seems  the  head  that  moved 
the  vast  machinery  of  Paris,  the  uni¬ 
versal  enthusiasm  of  France  !  And 
now  that  the  superb  pageant  is  over — 
such  a  pageant  as  is  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
peated  in  this  generation — you  bow  in 
gratitude  to  those  who  contrived  the 
spectacle,  while  you  wonder  at  the 
irony  of  its  magnificenco,  and  smile  at 
the  wayward  sentiment,  which  thus 
provoked  the  homage  of  a  Republic. 
Was  it  in  sincere  admiration  of  the 
Czar  that  the  people  of  France  lifted 
up  its  voice?  Or  was  the  joyousness 
of  the  crowd  inspired,  as  some  will 
have  it,  by  a  love  of  the  Army?  Or 
have  we  witnessed  the  ill-concealed  de¬ 
light  of  an  unsuccessful  Commonwealth 
in  the  glories  of  an  Empire?  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  the  popular  interest  is 
indisputable  ;  nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  Paris  only  that 
welcomed  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia. 
For  three  days  the  Provinces  were 
packed  into  the  Metropolis,  and  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  Bordeaux,  Lille  and  Lyons, 
helped  to  swell  the  chorus  of  reverence 
and  admiration. 

History  can  produce  few  more 
strangely  ironical  situations,  and  every 
incident  in  the  Imperial  progress  was 
marked  by  its  violent  contrast.  For 
three  days  France  abased  herself  at  the 
feet  of  an  autocrat  who  represents 
every  ideal  of  government  repugnant 
to  the  Republic.  She  paid  a  willing 
honor  to  the  Emperor  who  entertained, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  the  pretenders  to  her  throne. 
M.  Felix  Faure,  the  first  citizen  of  an 
independent  State,  received  the  tyrant 
of  all  the  Russias  in  the  palace  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  nor  did 
the  democratic  President  fall  one  whit 
below  his  royal  predecessors  in  the 
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splendor  of  bis  reception.  Worse  than 
all,  the  journalists  approached  the  Em* 
peror  in  a  spirit  of  slavish  adulation. 
They  wondered  at  him,  as  though  be 
were  some  strange  beast,  and  no  man 
of  like  passions  with  themselves.  If 
he  opened  his  mouth,  they  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  their  surprise  that  he 
was  endowed  with  speech.  If  he  lifted 
his  hand  to  his  head,  they  were  frankly 
amazed  that  he  was  capable  of  so  sim¬ 
ple  a  gesture.  One,  more  devout  than 
the  rest,  remarked  that  his  hair  was 
parted  without  insolence,”  and  you  ask 
yourself  in  doubt  how  it  is  that  an  au¬ 
tocrat’s  hair  should  be  insolently  part¬ 
ed.  As  he  passed  the  monument  of 
Gambetta,  in  one  of  hie  many  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  he  was  seen  to  salute  something 
or  somebody,  and  though  he  was  prob¬ 
ably  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  the 
return  of  a  civility,  the  Figaro  in¬ 
stantly  saw  therein  the  foundation  of 
a  political  theory.  Why,  it  asked  in 
fervor,  did  he  salute  the  great  Repub¬ 
lican,  whose  opinions  were  the  plain 
antithesis  of  his  own  ?  And  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  answer  with  an  easy  confi¬ 
dence.  The  Czar  sees  in  Gambetta, 
says  the  successor  of  Villemessant,  the 
incarnation  of  the  Thought  of  Military 
Resistance,  pushed  to  a  point  of  Un¬ 
reason,  if  not  of  Despair.  He  knew 
that  in  Gambetta  there  took  refuge  a 
persistent  and  almost  blind  faith  in 
the  future  and  vitality  of  France.  So 
that  his  salute  was  not  only  a  commen¬ 
tary  of  the  past,  but  a  moral  encour¬ 
agement  in  future.  That  is  how  far 
the  clairvoyance  of  a  journalist  has 
carried  the  Figaro  !  Nor  is  the  Figaro 
without  his  rivals.  Another  print,  be¬ 
mused  with  the  Imperial  glory  of  the 
fifes,  managed  to  confuse  the  Czar 
with  Tynan,  the  dynamiter.  This 
monster,  said  a  notorious  journal, 
should  be  released  at  once,  for  did  not 
the  Irish-American  Press  deplore  the 
death  of  Lobanoff?  And  you  perforce 
believe  yourself  in  the  kingdom  of 
toMy-turvydom. 

The  voice  of  France,  then,  as  it  finds 
expression  in  its  journals,  has  spoken 
without  humor  and  even  without  dig¬ 
nity.  It  is  always  a  sorry  sight  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  worship  of  a  whole  nation 
given  publicly  to  an  Emperor  who  does 
not  occupy  that  nation’s  throne.  But 


you  can  only  smile  when  you  contem¬ 
plate  the  excesses  to  which  an  unrea¬ 
soning  enthusiasm  has  carried  the  logi¬ 
cal  brain  of  France.  Here  is  one  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer,  who  implores  his 
countrymen  to  show  a  proper  respect 
to  their  “  great  friend.’*  Here  is  an¬ 
other  fallen  into  a  panic  fear  because 
certain  householders,  more  zealous 
than  discreet,  have  hung  from  their 
windows,  not  the  tricolor  of  Russia, 
but  the  yellow  fiag,  which  is  the  badge 
of  the  Emperor’s  own  presence.  Again 
and  again  did  this  writer  return  to  his 
eloquent  expostulation,  and  without 
effect,  for  the  yellow  flag  floated  in 
every  street.  Yet  the  anger  is  note¬ 
worthy,  since  it  shows  that  for  the 
moment  the  intelligence  of  France  has 
lost  its  sense  of  proportion,  that  humor 
has  been  sacrificed  to  a  wild  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  lies  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  reflection. 

Patriotism,  indeed,  has  changed  its 
significance.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  it  may  be  defined  as  the 
love  of  a  Sovereign  not  your  own. 
And  not  even  the  most  bitterly  cynical 
selfishness  should  justify  this  novel 
definition.  But  surely  France  does 
not  make  the  sacrifice  of  her  principles 
without  the  hope  of  an  honorable  re¬ 
turn  ?  What,  then,  can  be  the  return  ? 
Does  the  people  of  France  believe  that 
by  shouting  Vive  la  Russie  it  will  re¬ 
cover  its  lost  provinces,  or  rid  itself  of 
its  imagined  grievance  :  the  presence 
of  England  in  Egypt  ?  No,  when  she 
is  awakened  from  her  golden  dream, 
France  will  be  neither  so  foolish  nor 
so  sanguine.  And,  with  her  love  of 
logic,  ^e  could  not  but  offer  a  legiti¬ 
mate  return  for  so  noble  a  generosity.  ■ 
If,  by  the  compulsion  of  Russia,  Ger¬ 
many  gave  back  Lorraine  and  Alsace, 
France  must  in  reason  demand  from 
Russia  the  autonomy  of  Finland  and 
Poland,  which  have  suffered  an  infinite¬ 
ly  harsher  fate  than  the  Rhine  Prov¬ 
inces.  But  this  is  only  one  more  enig¬ 
ma,  and  the  Emperor  made  no  attempt 
to  aid  the  solution.  His  aspect  was  as 
inscrutable  as  his  speeches  were  cour¬ 
teously  amiable.  He  never  betrayed 
himself  to  a  personal  utterance,  and 
the  few  words  which  he  is  said  to  have 
spoken  are  no  more  than  the  expression 
of  that  vague  friendship  which  was 
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made  obvious  by  the  tears  of  Toulon. 
On  the  other  side,  the  most  powerful 
autocrat  in  Europe  does  not  offer  his 
hand  in  alliance  without  the  hope  of  a 
comfortable  advantage,  and  he  will  be 
scarce  blameworthy  if  he  exacts  a  heavy 
payment  in  return  for  his  condescen¬ 
sion.  But,  at  least,  he  carries  back  to 
Russia  the  expressed  devotion  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  if  his  visit  bring  with  it 
no  more  practical  result,  he  may  find 
a  humorous  satisfaction  in  this  amaz¬ 
ing  irony. 

Yet  when  all  the  flags  are  put  away 
and  the  luminous  arches  no  longer 
span  the  Boulevards,  the  solid  result 
must  be  reckoned.  Orders  have  been 
distributed  with  a  lavish  hand,  and 
many  a  “  citizen”  is  the  richer  by  an 
Imperial  snuff-box.  Poor  Montjarret, 
the  famous  outrider,  has  relapsed  from 
the  position  of  a  great  functionary, 
who  might  be  hectored  like  a  Minister, 
into  the  exercise  of  his  simple  duties. 
The  Deputies,  who  were  honored  by  a 
presentation,  look  superbly  down  upon 
their  unluckier  colleagues,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  jealousies  aroused  by  the  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Opera  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  at  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
The  Diplomatic  Corps  is  said  to  be 
shocked  at  a  breach  of  etiquette,  which 
omitted  its  members  from  the  Imperial 
receptions.  M.  Jaures  has  promised 
to  remind  the  Chamber  that  the  Re- 

{•ublic  still  exists.  And  M.  Felix 
i’aure — will  he  be  content,  after  this 
dalliance  with  Imperialism,  to  return 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  President? 
And  will  his  Ministera  regard  him  with 
the  same  forbearance  which  was  his 
privilege  before  the  advent  of  his  Im¬ 


perial  guests  ?  In  Athens  they  would 
possibly  have  found  him  a  danger  to 
the  State,  and  punished  him  with  the 
swift,  secret  penalty  of  ostracism.  But 
in  France,  where  Presidents  are  wont 
to  outlive  many  Cabinets,  he  may  sur¬ 
vive  the  term  of  his  office  with  a  wan¬ 
ing  popularity.  And  the  crowd — will 
it  acquire  from  the  all-too  short  so¬ 
journ  of  the  Empress  and  Emperor  a 
taste  for  those  half-forgotten  wholly 
brilliant  glories  of  the  Empire  ?  Proph¬ 
ecy  is  difficult,  but  whatever  be  the 
effect  of  her  holiday,  Paris  has  passed 
through  the  fire  of  temptation,  and  her 
citizens,  were  they  not  hungry  for 
votes,  might  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Imperial  benefits.  After  all,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  one  Emperor  for  thirty 
years  than  to  find  a  new  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  every  quarter,  and  a  settled  tyranny 
might  appear  to  provide  the  jaded  poli¬ 
tician  with  a  comfort  denied  the  free, 
capricious  democracy.  The  Pretend¬ 
ers,  no  doubt,  take  courage  from  the 
Imperial  recognition,  and  are  inspired 
by  an  eternal  hope  to  believe  that  the 
crowd,  which  shouted  the  praise  of 
Nicholas  II.,  may  be  ready  for  a  dicta¬ 
tor.  Yet  the  crowd  is  fickle,  and  may 
efface  the  image  of  its  “  great  friend’^ 
on  the  same  sudden  impulse  wherewith 
it  imprinted  that  image  upon  its  heart. 
But  there  will  still  remain  to  us  the  in¬ 
effaceable  memory  of  a  magnificent 
pageant— a  Democratic  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.  And  if  only  politics 
could  find  their  constant  solution  in 
pageants  such  as  this  one,  surely  we 
should  be  nearing  another  Gulden 
Age. — New  Kevieio. 


IN  “HOLY  RUSSIA.” 
Life  in  a  Russian  Family. 


It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  month 
of  January  when  I  first  reached  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  the  streets  were  deep  in  snow, 
while  in  the  country  a  veil  of  virgin 
purity  wrapped  all  nature.  The  drive 
from  the  station  to  the  hotel  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  change  from  the  bondage  of  pro¬ 
longed  railway  travel,  and  cannot  fail, 
moreover,  to  interest  any  observer  used 


only  to  the  countries  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 

A  queue  of  men  in  rags  is  slowly 
dwindling  away,  us  each  eager  compo¬ 
nent  part  of  it  reaches  a  spot  where 
some  charitable  dole  is  being  dispensed 
to  the  needy.  The  half-starved  mon¬ 
grels  that  skulk  about,  snarling  and 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  suggest 
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an  Eastern  city.  Sturdy  peasants  in 
sheepskins,  with  frozen  beards,  are  re¬ 
viling  in  no  measured  terms  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  their  tired  horses,  as  they  strag¬ 
gle  up  a  sharp  incline.  Wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  are  whirled  past  by  horses  that 
are  overheated,  in  spite  of  the  low  tem- 

f)erature.  Foot-passengers,  clad  in 
ong  fur  coats,  and  beggars  in  the 
scantiest  of  clothing,  are  seen  at  every 
turn ;  while  the  shops,  with  their 
quaint  signs,  and  their  announcements 
in  an  alphabet  that  seems  to  have  lost 
its  reason,  alternately  bewilder  and  de¬ 
light.  Huge  sturgeon,  frozen  solid, 
are  solemnly  standing  on  their  heads 
outside  the  nshmonger’s  door,  waiting 
to  be  chopped  into  blocks  and  sold  ; 
while  above  the  busy  scene  of  life  and 
commerce  the  golden  cupolas  of  many 
a  quaint  and  stately  church  rise  high 
into  the  clear  air. 

The  streets  and  footpaths  are  crowd¬ 
ed  ;  but  with  all  the  movement  there 
is  but  little  noise,  from  the  soft  carpet 
of  snow  that  covers  the  ground.  The 
only  sonnds  that  break  upon  the  ear 
are  the  harmonious  murmur  of  voices, 
the  sharp  crunch  of  the  snow  under¬ 
foot,  the  hard  breathing  of  the  over¬ 
driven  peasants*  horses,  the  swish  of  a 
passing  sledge,  the  tinkle  of  the  kolo- 
kolchickee,  the  driver’s  short  encourag¬ 
ing  cry  ;  while  clear  above  all,  as  a 
note  from  another  world,  breaks  in  the 
deep  sound  of  some  mighty  church-bell. 

After  two  days  of  comfortable  hotel- 
life,  I  found  a  family  which  seemed  to 
answer  my  requirements,  and  on  the 
third  day  I  transferred  all  my  belong¬ 
ings  to  a  flat  in  a  crooked  street  off 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares.  My 
new  quarters  were  not  pretentious,  but 
they  were  clean,  and  sufficiently  com¬ 
fortable.  On  a  floor  of  polished  par¬ 
quetry,  partially  covered  by  a  mat  or 
two,  stood  a  bed,  a  table,  a  couple  of 
chairs,  and  a  washstand  ;  while  a  ward¬ 
robe  and  my  travelling- bath,  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  family,  which  stood  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  completed  the  modest  list.  Sev¬ 
eral  tiled  stoves  kept  the  flat  at  a  high 
temperature.  The  double  windows 
were  not  intended  to  open  ;  but  a  ven¬ 
tilator  in  each  was  supposed  to  be 
opened  for  a  short  time  daily,  which 
was  considered  to  fulfil  the  require¬ 
ments  of  health. 
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It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  very  common  delusion,  which 
IS  shared  even  by  many  educated  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country.  On  arrival  in 
Kussia  the  traveller  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  language  will  find  all  other  tongues 
of  very  little  use  to  him.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  most  Russians 
can  speak  French  or  German.  There 
are  Russians  belonging  to  the  Baltic 
Provinces  who  speak  German  better 
than  Russian  ;  and  there  are  a  few  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire  who,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  constant  soci¬ 
ety  of  English  or  French  tutors,  speak 
these  languages  better  than  their  own. 
But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  Russian,  and  Rus¬ 
sian  only,  that  will  enable  a  traveller 
to  leave  the  beaten  track  with  comfort 
or  profit. 

The  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
opinion  that  Russians  are  endowed 
with  a  polyglot  faculty  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  the  first  place,  as  Russian  is 
not  generally  spoken  in  Europe  outside 
the  Russian  empire,  it  follows  that 
those  who  wish  to  indulge  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  foreign  travel  must  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  languages  com¬ 
monly  spoken  in  the  countries  they  in¬ 
tend  to  visit.  Xow,  the  wealthy 
classes,  to  which  such  persons  invari¬ 
ably  belong,  are  fully  aware  of  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  the  Russian  language  out¬ 
side  the  frontier,  and,  moreover,  they 
adopt  the  only  really  practical  method 
of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty.  In 
the  households  of  the  rich  in  Moscow 
and  other  places  are  English  and 
French  ladies  of  good  family  and  edu¬ 
cation,  who  take  entire  charge  of  the 
children  during  a  term  of  years,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  liberal  salary.  Their  young 
charges  very  naturally  learn  to  speak 
idiomatically  and  with  a  perfect  accent. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
people  so  educated  should  speak  for¬ 
eign  languages  well ;  but  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  regard  such  as  in  any  way  rep¬ 
resentative  of  their  nation. 

Russian  boys  of  the  ordinary  well-to- 
do  middle  classes,  who  have  not  the 
advantage  of  years  of  special  tuition  in 
childhood,  and  who  adopt  the  time- 
honored  method  of  learning  languages 
by  attending  classes  at  school,  speak 
ludicrously  bad  English,  even  when 
they  are  in  the  highest  classes,  and  are 
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being  awarded  full  marks  (five)  regu¬ 
larly,  for  their  progress  and  acquire¬ 
ments  in  this  language. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  that  the 
average  Russian  has  no  very  remark¬ 
able  gift  for  languages,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  note  the  accent  of  those  nihilists 
and  political  refugees  who  have  come 
to  this  country  somewhat  unexpectedly 
when  no  longer  young.  Though  a  re¬ 
markably  intelligent  body  of  men,  and 
though  many  of  them  have  been  at  ex¬ 
traordinary  pains  to  acquire  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  in  order  to  be  able  to 
propagate  their  views  by  means  of  lec¬ 
tures,  yet  few  of  them  can  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  even  passably,  and  only  one  of  the 
more  public  characters  can  express 
himself  in  a  way  which  can  be  said  to 
command  respect. 

The  other  reason  why  Russians  have 
attained  such  a  name  with  us  as  lin¬ 
guists  arises  out  of  the  similarity  of  the 
Russian  and  English  languages  in  one 
important  particular.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  what  betrays  a  foreigner  in 
England  is  his  inability  to  pronounce 
the  English  r.  However  fluently  or 
grammatically  he  may  speak,  if  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German,  he  never  can 
get  over  this  difficulty.  In  Russian 
the  letter  in  question  is  pronounced  as 
in  English,  so  that  it  does  not  entail 
the  facial  and  thoracic  contortions  that 
it  might  but  for  this  happy  circum¬ 
stance.  The  combination  th,  however, 
forms  a  great  stumbling-block  to  all 
Russians  who  have  only  learnt  English 
as  adults  ;  but  this  is  a  purely  English 
sound,  and  its  mastery  by  Russian  chil¬ 
dren  does  not  form  any  barrier  to  their 
progress  in  their  own  language.  With 
the  letter  r  it  is  different,  for  it  is  very 
rare  indeed  to  find  any  one  who  has  ac- 
qiiired  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
French  or  German  r  who  can  at  the 
same  time  master  the  English  sound  of 
the  letter,  and  the  converse  is  also 
true.  It  will  be  inferred  that  English 
and  Italians  speak  Russian  better  than 
other  European  nations  ;  that  this  is 
true  1  know  on  good  authority. 

A  description  of  the  Russian  family 
with  which  I  spent  some  time  may  not 
be  out  of  place,  as  it  is  in  many  ways 
a  typical  one. 

Mr.  Dobree,  the  nominal  head  of  the 
household,  was  supposed  to  be  a  stock¬ 


broker,  but  his  real  profession  was  one 
for  which  no  name  has  yet  been  found 
that  is  at  all  satisfactory  to  its  follow¬ 
ers.  It  consisted  in  smoking,  tea¬ 
drinking  on  a  scale  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  novel-reading.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  ratk  of  the  type  familiar  to 
readers  of  Daudet,  and  he  had  contrib¬ 
uted  nothing  to  the  upkeep  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  for  a  dozen  years  or  so.  He  was  a 
tall  dark  man  of  about  five-and-forty, 
with  a  sallow  complexion. 

Mrs.  Dobree  was  dark  too,  but  short, 
and  inclined  to  embonpoint.  A  pair 
of  kindly  and  intelligent  eyes  loolked 
out  from  beneath  a  forehead,  the  for¬ 
ward  curve  of  which  might  denote 
either  mental  weakness  or  a  historical 
mind  of  rare  power.  In  her  case  it 
was  fortunately  the  latter,  as  she  had 
the  memory  of  a  Macaulay.  But  she 
had  that  which  Kingsley  justly  extols 
above  talent.  She  was  a  good  woman, 
and  devoted  to  her  family.  She  had  a 
heart  that  was  kindness  itself,  a  quick 
temper,  and  a  charming  manner,  which 
made  every  one  feel  at  home  at  once. 

There  were  two  sons.  The  elder, 
Meesha,  was  a  sharp  good-looking  lad 
of  eighteen.  He  had  just  finished  his 
course  of  schooling  at  the  Academy, 
and  was  serving  a  year  as  a  gentleman 
private,  going  every  day  to  the  bar¬ 
racks.  The  second,  Ivan,  was  not  so 
good-looking,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
an  honest  and  clever  lad,  though  of 
less  showy  parts.  He  was  in  his  last 
year  at  school. 

In  one  thing  this  family  was  espe¬ 
cially  typical  of  the  Russian  middle 
classes— all  had  bad  health.  Mr.  Do¬ 
bree  suffered  from  epileptic  fits.  Mrs. 
Dobree  had  a  serious  gastric  malady. 
Both  the  sons  were  delicate  in  different 
ways. 

The  food  usually  eaten  in  middle- 
class  Russian  families  is  quite  different 
from  that  supplied  in  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants,  and  IS  not  appetizing  to  an 
educated  palate.  You  have  had  your 
coffee  and  Jcalach—o.  kind  of  light 
bread — some  hours  ago,  and  the  in¬ 
ward  monitor  prompts  that  it  is  time 
to  sit  down  to  the  raid-day  meal.  On 
a  cloth,  which  can  scarcely  be  consid¬ 
ered  sans  tdehe,  several  places  are  laid. 
The  knives  and  forks  are  of  steel,  and 
beside  each  is  a  triangular  glass  bar  on 
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which  to  rest  them  when  the  change 
of  plates  is  made. 

Madame  Dobree,  the  hostess,  having 
palled  the  maid-servant’s  ear  for  some 
trifling  neglect  of  duty,  takes  her  place 
at  the  table,  and  begins  to  ladle  out 
the  fish-soup,  so  tasty  to  a  Bussian 
palate.  “Only  a. little  for  me,”  you 
plead  timidly,  as  the  dorsal  fin  of  some 
monster  is  flopped  out  into  the  plate, 
and  your  fears  begin  to  be  seriously 
aroused.  “  Oh,  but  you  eat  nothing,” 
says  madame,  giving  you  another  ladle¬ 
ful  ;  then  cutting  off  a  large  piece  of 
butter,  she  puts  it  into  your  plate, 
gives  it  a  few  turns,  and  then  whisks 
the  melting  delicacy  into  the  tureen, 
upon  which  all  eyes  are  now  fixed. 
With  some  care  you  avoid  being  choked, 
and  manage  to  get  the  servant  to  re¬ 
move  your  plate,  though  it  is  not 
empty.  Then  comes  the  next  course, 
peerojock.  At  a  first  glance  this  dain¬ 
ty  might  be  taken  for  a  thick  griddle- 
cake  ;  but  when  the  knife  is  applied, 
it  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  pasty 
layers  half  an  inch  thick,  separated  by 
a  solid  inch  of  chopped  toad-stools, 
which,  gathered  in  the  summer  time 
in  the  woods,  have  been  hanging  on  a 
string  for  many  months  above  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  bed.  Your  entreaties  for  a 
small  helping  are  merely  regarded  as 
the  outcome  of  national  modesty,  and 
you  are  soon  face  to  face  with  a  for¬ 
midable  hunk  of  the  dread  compound. 
But  your  troubles  are  not  over  yet. 
Your  next  course  may  be  some  tough 
old  bull ;  and  when  you  are  nearly 
hors  de  combat,  a  cauliflower  is  brought 
in  and  put  before  you.  This  might 
have  been  acceptable  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  feast,  but  now  you  are 
hardly  equal  to  the  effort.  “  Oh,  do 
have  some,”  says  Mrs.  Dobree,  coax- 
ingly.  “  I  went  to  the  market  myself 
this  morning  and  paid  a  rouble  for  it ; 
no  one  else  will  have  any, — we  do  not 
care  for  vegetables.”  This  is  true,  so 
you  resume  your  knife  and  fork,  and 
do  battle  with  the  last  arrival,  while 
your  struggles  are  witnessed  by  an  ap¬ 
preciative  circle.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
asked  to  give  a  good  account  of  eight 
or  ten  hlinnee — a  thick  pancake  eaten 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  with  sour 
cream— and  you  are  sure  to  be  offered 
plenty  of  acid  black  bread.  You  are 
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not  sorry  when  the  meal  is  over,  and 
probably  no  one  has  had  any  idea  of 
your  sufferings,  which  are  increased  by 
the  evident  desire  of  your  hostess  to 
please,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
concealing  them. 

Some  private  matters  of  importance 
necessitated  my  return  to  England  for 
a  few  weeks  at  Easter.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Russia  it  was  the  beginning 
of  May  ;  the  long  winter  was  gone, 
and  the  slush  of  spring  dried  up.  The 
town  would  soon  be  unbearably  hot, 
peopled  only  by  the  poor,  business 
men,  shopkeepers,  and  the  ubiquitous 
American. 

Scattered  round  Moscow,  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  arteries  leading  from  the  city, 
there  are  many  little  villages  of  pretty 
wooden  houses,  empty  in  winter,  but 
occupied  in  summer  by  middle-class 
Russian  families.  Mrs.  Dobree  had 
rented  a  country-house  or  datcha  from 
a  General  Khrabree,  whose  estate  was 
not  far  from  the  little  town  of  Klop- 
gorod.  The  house  was  in  a  wood,  op¬ 
posite  to  a  largo  summer  camp,  so,  as 
1  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Russian  army  in  time  of 

Eeace,  the  arrangement  made  by  Mrs. 

•obree  promised  to  suit  admirably.  It 
was  nearly  a  hundred  versts  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  thither  the  family  intended 
to  move  about  the  10th  of  the  month  ; 
I  say  about,  for  our  days  were  some¬ 
what  restricted  in  choice.  1  did  not 
care  to  move  on  Sunday,  Mrs.  Dobree 
objected  to  both  Monday  and  Friday, 
“  as  they  were  such  unlucky  days,”  so 
the  start  was  eventually  fixed  for  a 
Tuesday. 

We  were  all  glad  when  we  found 
ourselves  standing  on  the  platform  at 
Klopgorod.  The  tarantasses,  or 
springless  carriages  drawn  by  two 
horses,  were  not  ready,  so  that  a  wait 
of  three  hours  in  the  refreshment- 
room  was  necessary.  It  was  an  out-of- 
the-way  station,  and  the  presence  of  an 
Englishman  would  create  surprise,  if 
not  suspicion,  so  I  was  cautioned  by 
Mr.  Dobree  to  give  no  indication  of 
my  nationality.  Some  baggage  bad 
been  sent  on  earlier,  and  was,  we 
hoped,  by  this  time  at  the  datcha,  ten 
miles  off.  After  the  long  delay  our 
equipages  drew  up,  and,  followed  by 
the  supplications  01  a  crowd  of  beggars, 
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we  set  off  at  a  good  pace  for  the  house,  before  there  could  be  any  prospect  of 
Our  way  lay  through  the  town,  across  dinner. 

undulating  fields,  along  an  unmetalled  The  morning  after  our  arrival  in  the 
road,  and  at  the  pace  we  were  travel-  country  the  cook  came  to  pay  her  re- 
iing,  separated  only  from  the  wooden  sprcts  to  her  mistress  and  to  offer  her 
flooring  of  the  carts  by  a  heap  of  hay,  opinion  on  the  datcha.  The  Russian 
the  jolting  and  vibration  were  uncom-  peasantry  are  extraordinarily  super- 
fortable  and  even  alarming.  Outside  stitious,  and  our  domestics  were  not 
one  of  tbe  first  cabarets  of  the  little  different  from  the  rest  of  their  kind, 
town  we  came  upon  our  baggage  !  One  of  the  ideas  which  is  received  by 
The  wagoners  were  dragged  out  indig-  them  almost  as  an  article  of  belief  is, 
nantly,  and  with  scant  ceremony  put  that  every  house  is  inhabited  by  a  domo- 
again  upon  the  road.  After  passing  voy  or  spirit,  who  expresses  his  ap- 
through  the  town — an  agglomeration  proval  or  otherwise  of  the  inmates  soon 
of  wooden  huts  and  white  stone  build-  after  they  come  into  occupation.  The 
ings,  above  which  rose  the  green  cupo-  cook,  then,  having  examined  her  per- 
las  of  several  churches — we  left  tbe  son,  and  having  found  no  traces  of 
rough  cobble-stones  behind,  and,  pinching  or  other  violence  on  the  part 
emerging  into  the  open  country,  began  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place, 
to  thread  our  way  across  great  rolling  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  we  snonid 
cornfields,  without  visible  boundary  pass  a  very  pleasant  time  Na  datchcy 
save  the  dark  edging  of  primeval  for-  though  she  herself  would  have  much 
est.  preferred  to  have  had  a  public-house 

The  drivers,  notwithstanding  the  within  reasonable  distance ;  not  that 
roughness  and  narrowness  of  the  track,  she  ever  took  anything — that  of  course 
seemed  disposed  to  make  a  race  of  it,  goes  without  saying, 
in  spite  of  the  sufferings  and  protests  It  was  a  pleasant  enough  place  to 
of  their  fares.  The  second  pair  of  spend  a  few  summer  months  in,  but  in 
horses  turned  out  to  be  the  speedier,  winter  it  must  have  been  a  desolate 
and  their  continued  efforts  to  pass  the  spot,  and  our  neighbors  told  us  that 
leaders  resulted  only  in  bringing  them  all  their  large  watch-dogs  had  been 
within  striking  distance,  so  that  their  eaten  by  wolves,  nothing  but  the  bones 
noses  were  brought  up  sharp  by  the  •  remaining.  Surrounding  the  house 
backs  of  those  of  the  party  who  were  was  a  young  wood  of  saplings  and  sil- 
in  the  first  tarantass.  After  some  fn-  ver  birch-trees  just  in  the  freshness  of 
tile  efforts  the  chase  was  given  up,  and  spring  foliage.  Across  a  strip  of  turf 
“  Little  Elias”  and  ‘‘  Despised  Little  and  the  river  was  reached.  Above  it 
Daniel,”  as  they  were  culled,  had  to  n  se  a  bluff,  on  which  the  soldiers’ 
be  content  to  follow  at  a  safe  distance,  great  open  dining-sheds  and  many 
Toward  nightfall  we  passed  the  large  other  huts  belonging  to  the  camp  clus- 
Russian  camp,  and  then,  crossing  a  tered  thickly.  Before  and  after  every 
stream,  neared  a  young  wood,  inside  meal  grace  is  sung,  and  the  harmony 
the  border  of  which  stood  our  datcha.  of  the  men’s  voices,  unaccompanied  by 
Our  baggage  could  not  arrive  for  at  any  musical  instrument,  is  not  to  be 
least  two  hours,  so,  improvising  some  despised. 

beds  out  of  deal  chairs  and  tables,  we  It  was  refreshing  after  the  dust  and 
lay  down,  tired  and  hungry,  to  get  turmoil  of  the  town  at  this  season  of 

what  rest  we  could.  the  year  to  sit  on  the  veranda  and  read 

In  the  morning  we  were  able  to  take  tbe  humor  of  Gogol,  the  graphic  de¬ 
stock  of  our  new  house.  It  was  a  scriptions  of  Tolstoi  and  Turgenev,  or 
square  log-hut,  with  a  veranda  out-  to  revel  in  the  matchless  poetry  of 
side  the  entrance.  A  central  hall  se  pa-  Pushkin  and  Lermontov,  undisturbed 
rated  four  rooms  of  nearly  equal  size,  save  by  the  gentle  shimmer  of  the  aspen 
We  were  not,  however,  the  first  occu-  leaves  and  the  occasional  response  of  a 
pants,  for  a  colony  of  young  jackdaws  company  of  soldiers  to  the  stereotyped 
were  established  in  the  chimney,  and  morning  greeting  of  their  commander 

we  had  to  evict  the  unbidden  guests  on  first  seeing  his  men,  ‘‘  Zdorovo 
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rebyata”  (“  Hail,  my  children”).  The 
men’s  answer  is  given  in  a  mechanical 
way  :  “  Glad  to  do  our  best,  your  hon¬ 
or,”  or  “  excellency,”  or  ‘‘  highness,” 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  officer. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  sluggish 
stream  stretched  the  great  artillery 
camp  in  one  broad  belt  over  two  miles 
long.  It  was  instructive  to  note  the 
orderliness  and  system  with  which 
everything  was  arranged.  Each  bri¬ 
gade  was  complete  in  itself,  and  occu¬ 
pied  one-eighth  of  the  space  covered 
by  the  camp  ;  while  the  brigades  and 
batteries  were  all  numbered  from  the 
right,  so  that  nothing  was  simpler  than 
to  find  the  whereabouts  of  any  friend, 
if  you  knew  his  battery  and  brigade — 
information,  by  the  way,  which  was 
obtainable  by  a  glance  at  his  shoulder- 
strap  and  cap,  where  the  figures  were 
clearly  marked. 

Behind  each  brigade  was  the  birch 
hut  of  its  commander,  who  rarely  had 
any  but  soldiers  to  wait  on  him,  though 
he  generally  had  bis  family  with  him 
in  camp.  A  little  in  ad  trance,  beyond 
the  dusty  road  which  ran  in  rear  of 
the  camp,  came  a  row  of  small  but 
leafy  aspen  trees,  and,  half-hidden  by 
their  shade,  the  six  battery-command¬ 
ers’  huts  at  intervals.  Still  farther 
to  the  front  were  the  subordinate  offi¬ 
cers’  huts,  and  beyond  them  again,  a 
number  of  square  white  tents,  each 
pitched  on  four  mud  banks  which 
formed  its  walls,  marked  the  men’s 
quarters.  At  regular  intervals  stood 
the  officers’  messes,  every  brigade  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  ;  and  in  front  of  each  a 
circular  birch-roofed  structure,  open 
at  the  sides,  formed  a  band-stand. 

In  front  of  all,  guarded  by  sentries, 
were  the  guns,  pointing  across  the  vast 
plain  which  formed  the  manoeuvre  and 
practice  ground.  Beside  each  battery 
ran  a  long  birch  shed  in  which  were 
all  its  horses.  Here  and  there,  too, 
were  great  open  dining-sheds,  where 
the  men  assembled  for  their  meals. 
At  a  central  spot  there  was  a  good 
open-air  gymnasium,  with  every  mod¬ 
ern  appliance  that  would  stand  expo¬ 
sure  to  bad  weather  ;  while  there  was 
always  sufficient  space  for  the  men  to 
play  their  favorite  game,  skittles,  close 
by  their  tents. 

One  thing  was  remarkable— there 


was  no  canteen,  in  our  acceptation  of 
the  word,  in  the  whole  camp.  Behind 
each  brigade  was  a  small  shop,  hardly 
bigger  than  a  scniry-box,  in  which 
cigarettes  and  a  few  other  trifles  were 
sold  ;  but  that  was  all.  No  liquor 
was  to  be  bought  there  ;  besides,  if 
there  had  been,  the  sale  would  hardly 
have  been  great,  since  the  Bussian 
soldier’s  pay  is  only  three  roubles  a 
year,  or  about  2d.  a  week. 

In  time  I  got  to  know  some  of  the 
officers  well,  and  have  the  pleasantest 
recollections  of  the  hours  spent  in 
their  society.  They  all  showed  me 
the  greatest  friendliness,  and  talked 
polities  with  a  freedom  not  often  met 
with  in  Russia.  The  geneial  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  war  with  their  old 
enemy  Germany  was  a  certainty,  but 
that  Britain,  being  a  great  naval,  and 
Russia  a  great  military  Power,  we 
should  not  be  likely  again  to  try  our 
strength  against  each  other. 

Their  friendliness  toward,  and  ad¬ 
miration  for,  England  were  as  pleasant 
as  they  were  surprising,  and  these  feel¬ 
ings  were  shown  with  a  constancy  and 
in  a  manner  that  put  meie  conven¬ 
tional  politeness  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  cannot  realize  that  the  hostile  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Russian  press  by  no  means 
expresses  the  feeling  of  the  people,  but 
is  dictated  by  the  political  motives  of 
a  knot  of  statesmen,  and  that  a  free 
press  does  not  yet  exist  in  the  ”  Em¬ 
pire  of  all  the  Russias.” 

The  Russian  soldier  is  above  middle 
height,  very  deep-chested  and  thick¬ 
set,  with  sallow  complexion,  square 
jaw,  and  broad  face,  and  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  great  strength  and  determina¬ 
tion.  He  does  not  look  quick-witted, 
and,  in  fact,  is  not,  but  he  is  intrepid 
and  well-disciplined.  In  the  short  hot 
summer  his  dark-green  tunic  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  white  shirt,  which  is  gath¬ 
ered  in  at  the  waist  with  a  black  leather 
belt,  while  the  dark  cloth  pantaloons 
are  tucked  into  long  boots.  He  is 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining,  and 
though  badly  paid,  according  to  our 
ideas,  he  is  not  ill  fed,  getting  three 
pounds  of  black  bread  a  day  and  plenty 
of  potatoes  and  of  his  favorite  cabbage- 
soup,  with  meat  occasionally.  After 
the  day’s  work  was  over  many  would 
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come  down  to  the  stream  to  fish  or 
bathe,  and  others  would  while  away 
the  long  summer’s  evening  with  selec¬ 
tions  on  their  favorite  instrument,  the 
concertina,  some  comrades  forming  a 
ring  round  an  expert  step-dancer,  giv- 
ing  an  exhibition  of  his  skill,  and  keep¬ 
ing  lime  to  the  lively  air  of  the  musi¬ 
cian. 

I  was  fortunate,  too,  in  seeing  the 
troops  in  other  than  their  leisure  mo¬ 
ments,  as  I  often  had  opportunities  of 
watching  their  drill  and  manoeuvres, 
and  was  present  at  their  inspection 
parade  and  field- firing  before  the  gen¬ 
eral  officer  commanding  the  Moscow 
District.  After  the  general  had  rid¬ 
den  down  the  long  line  of  men  and 
guns,  forty-eight  field  and  two  horse- 
batteries,  the  troops  marched  past  by 
companies  and  then  again  by  batteries. 
Of  all  the  men  in  that  great  assembly 
which  passed  within  a  few  paces  of 
me,  I  do  not  think  that  ten  could  have 
been  picked  out  as  “  weakly”  or  unfit 
for  a  campaign.  How  different  from 
our  troops,  of  whom  considerable  num¬ 
bers  have  sometimes  to  be  left  in  bar¬ 
racks  as  unfit  for  the  strain  of  manoeu¬ 
vres  !  What  a  contrast  do  Russia’s 
methods  and  results  present  in  army 
matters  to  our  own  !  She  takes  the 
best  of  her  manhood  and  rejects  the  in  • 
ferior  material.  We  do  not  compel 
our  men  to  serve,  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  best,  and  have  to  fix  the  standard 
so  low,  in  order  to  make  an  army  out 
of  the  unsuccessful  at  every  trade,  that 
the  physique  of  the  army  is  much  be¬ 
low  that  of  the  bulk  of  our  able-bodied 
manhood.  We  may  yet  pay  dearly  for 
this  short-sighted  policy. 

The  guns,  harness,  limbers,  etc., 
were  all  designed  with  an  eye  to  utility 
on  service  rather  than  for  show  on 
arade ;  nothing  glittered,  all  was 
lack.  In  one  matter  alone  was  im¬ 
provement  possible  ;  the  horses  were 
much  inferior  to  our  own,  and  they 
were  not  groomed  so  carefully  as  they 
should  have  been. 

After  drill  came  field-firing.  Some 
sixty  targets  were  set  up  in  a  line,  and 
opposite  to  each,  at  a  distance  of  300 
sagenes,  or  700  yards,  stood  the  teams 
that  were  competing  for  prizes. 
Among  the  number  of  the  good  things 
offered  for  competition  were  many 


watches,  and  other  useful  articles. 
The  object  was  to  get  the  closest  group 
of  shots,  not  necessarily  the  greatest 
number  of  bnll’s  eyes.  After  the  firing 
was  over  I  walked  up  with  a  friend  to 
see  what  practice  had  been  made.  It 
seemed  to  be  very  creditable,  and  great 
was  the  interest  which  was  aroused 
when  the  measurements,  which  were 
to  decide  the  winners,  came  to  be 
taken.  Some  of  the  teams  tried  to  ap¬ 
proach,  but  a  mounted  officer  rode 
along  the  line  shouting  out,  “  Oet 
back  there,  all  yon  white-shirts  !”  and 
the  men  went  back  immediately.  The 
distribution  of  the  prizes  was  made 
soon  after  ;  and  a  young  gentleman 
cadet  who  had  a  camera,  and  wished  to 
have  a  “  shot,”  was,  with  great  con¬ 
sideration,  allowed  a  fair  field  by  the 
inspecting  officer.  Meanwhile  two 
bands,  belonging  to  different  brigades, 
enlivened  the  proceedings  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  selection  of  music.  Reporters 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
indeed  the  usual  speech,  to  which  we 
are  too  well  accustomed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  happily  undelivered.  Russian 
soldiers  are  not  supposed  to  want  a 
speech  to  make  them  do  their  duty. 

One  lovely  summer’s  evening,  about 
a  month  after  our  arrival  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  whole  family  strolled  out  after 
dinner  to  admire  the  gorgeous  sunset. 
Some  one  suggested  that  the  band  was 
to  play  outside  the  officers’  mess  oppo¬ 
site,  and  in  hopes  of  enjoying  this 
treat,  we  directed  our  steps  across  the 
narrow  plank-bridge  toward  the  camp 
beyond.  Now,  Mr.  Dobree  had  an 
idea,  quite  erroneous,  as  it  turned  out, 
that  if  the  presence  of  an  Englishman 
in  his  family,  staying  at  this  remote 
spot  so  close  to  a  military  training- 
ground,  became  known  to  the  officials, 
it  would  not  likely  be  to  his  advantage, 
and  ho  had  more  than  once  expressed 
himself  in  this  vein.  For  this  reason 
he  had,  so  to  speak,  given  the  police 
the  slip,  and  had  not  had  the  new 
place  of  residence  registered.  The 
consequences  of  an  expose  might  there¬ 
fore  be  awkward,  and  it  can  readily  be 
understood  that  this  expedition  into 
the  camp  was  prompted  not  by  any 
over-venturesomeness  on  his  part,  but 
by  the  curiosity  of  his  wife.  I  was 
not  sure  in  what  light  my  presence 
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might  be  viewed  bj  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  stories  I  had  beard 
from  the  lips  of  exiles  of  their  life  of 
banishment  in  Siberia  recurred  to  me 
with  unpleasant  vividness,  l^o  sooner 
had  we  clambered  up  the  little  hill  and 
arrived  outside  the  officers’  mess,  where 
we  thought  to  escape  notice  in  a  crowd 
of  peofde  waiting  for  the  opening 
strains  of  the  band,  than  we  found  out 
our  mistake.  The  little  garden  was 
empty.  An  officer  appeared  almost 
immediately  and  saluted  politely. 
“  May  we  sit  down  here  to  rest?”  we 
inquired  feebly — we  had  not  come  half 
a  mile.  ‘‘  Certainly.”  ‘‘  We  thought 
that  the  band  was  to  play  here  this 
evening.”  “Oh  no  ;  it  is  at  Pokrov- 
ka,  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  however  ;  allow  me  to 
conduct  you.”  A  refusal  was  impossi- 
'  ble  ;  so,  while  I  gave  the  officer  as  wide 
a  berth  as  I  could  to  avoid  falling  a 
victim  to  that  curiosity  which  is  strong 
in  Russian  blood,  and  which  would 
soon  have  led  our  young  friend  to  ply 
me  with  questions  about  myself,  the 
party  strolled  across  the  fields  in  the 
direction  of  the  village.  We  soon 
reached  the  little  place,  where  the 
senior  general  had  taken  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  priest’s  house,  almost  the 
only  one  in  the  village  that  was  built 
of  masonry.  In  the  grounds  surround¬ 
ing  the  church  a  regular  /Sfe  seemed 
to  be  in  progress.  Many  officers  were 
strolling  about  in  uniform.  Ladies 
had  come  to  add  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  assembly.  The  band  was  in  full 
swing,  and  several  priests  in  lilac-col¬ 
ored  gowns  were  there  as  honored 
guests.  After  half  an  hour,  during 
which  iny  attention  was  more  taken 
up  with  the  clouds  of  midges  that 
i  swarmed  round  us  than  with  the  per- 

fQrmance  of  the  really  first-class  band, 

I  and  having,  moreover,  succeeded  in 

i  dodging  the  officer  who  seemed  to 

gravitate  toward  me,  I  made  an  excuse 
when  our  military  attache's  back  was 
turned  and  made  for  home. 

I  The  officer  had  certainly  smelt  a  rat, 

:  for  he  asked  particularly  about  me  on 

!  his  return,  and  he  was  informed  that 

I  I  was  a  Frenchman  travelling  round 

I  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  my  health  ! 

It  was  getting  late  when  the  party  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  returning  home,  and 
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my  hostess  and  a  lady  friend  staying 
with  us  would  have  found  the  couple 
of  miles  which  lay  between  Pokrovka 
and  the  datcha  somewhat  long.  Ap¬ 
preciating  this  fact,  our  young  officer- 
guide,  though  only  a  subaltern,  went 
boldly  up  to  his  general  and  asked  for 
the  use  of  his  carriage  to  drive  them 
home.  The  general  consented  with 
charming  grace,  and  the  two  ladies 
were  soon  whirling  over  the  road  in 
fine  style. 

Now,  our  new  friend  had  been  of 
necessity  invited  to  call,  and  he  would 
of  course  soon  find  out  how  matters 
stood,  so  that,  on  learning  the  part 
that  I  was  expected  to  play  in  the  de¬ 
ception,  I  naturally  became  very  angry. 
How  were  we  to  get  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty?  The  chance  acquaintanceship 
had  led  to  embarrassing  consequences, 
and  as  I  flatly  refused  to  change  iny 
nationality  to  please  Mr.  Dobree,  our 
kind  friend  would  inevitably  find  out 
that  his  attentions  had  been  untitting- 
Iv  requited  by  a  deliberate  attempt  at 
d^eceit.  My  hostess  was  more  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  annoyance  I  felt,  and  at 
the  apparent  incivility  to  the  polite 
young  officer,  than  at  the  untruth  that 
had  been  told,  so  she  set  herself  seri¬ 
ously  to  consider  the  line  of  action  she 
should  adopt  when  the  inevitable  call 
should  bo  made,  and  further  inquiry 
placed  Lieutenant  Molodoy  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  facts. 

“  It  really  is  trying,”  said  Mrs.  Do- 
•bree ;  “just  like  my  husband;  here 
have  I  been  for  twenty  years  advising 
him  to  go  straight,  and  he  always  goes 
crooked.”  Suddenly  she  paused,  and 
her  eye  kindled  with  the  fire  of  genius 
as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  suggested  itself,  and  she  ex¬ 
claimed  triumphantly,  “  I’ll  tell  you 
what — you  can  say  that  your  mother 
was  French”  I !  I 

The  officer  did  call,  and  we  soon  be¬ 
came  the  best  of  friends.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  one  of  his  first  questions  was 
whether  I  knew  England  well ! 

Though  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  country,  there  were  yet  some  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  one  at  least  of  these  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice. 

On  some  rising  ground  half  a  mile 
to  the  right  of  our  hoirse  stood  a  couple 
of  datchas.  In  one  of  these  lived  sev- 
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eral  senior  officers  belonging  to  the 
camp  opposite,  while  in  the  other 
dwelt  a  being  the  description  of  whom 
I  attempt  with  some  diffidence. 
Though  intended  by  nature  to  be  a 
woman,  this  eccentric  person  lived  in 
a  state  of  revolt  against  her  destiny, 
and  wore,  not  merely  in  private,  but 
unblushingly  on  public  occasions,  men’s 
clothing  of  the  most  pronounced  char¬ 
acter.  She  affected  the  costume  of  a 
country  gentleman,  and  was  habitually 
to  be  seen  in  riding-breeches  and 
boots,  a  short  jacket,  and  a  peaked 
cap.  When  the  description  of  this 
lady  began  to  be  whispered  about,  for 
the  costume  was  regarded  as  a  little 
unusual  even  in  Russia,  1  confess  that 
I  was  somewhat  incredulous  ;  but  I 
soon  became  convinced  of  the  fact 
from  personal  observation. 

The  food  in  the  country  was  of  a 
more  Western  nature  than  what  we 
had  had  during  the  winter-time  in 
town.  Sometimes  a  chicken  provided 
ns  with  a  welcome  change  ;  sometimes 
dishes  of  beautiful  wood-strawberries, 
with  abundance  of  cream,  added  a  very 
acceptable  relish  to  our  meals  ;  and 
often,  after  a  course  of  the  perennial 
old  bull  with  garlic  sauce,  we  would 
hear  the  rattle  of  wheels,  a  confused 
sound  of  voices,  and  two  rival  vendors 
of  ices,  who  had  not  disposed  of  all 
their  cool  delights  in  camp,  would 
cross  the  stream  and  race  up  the  in¬ 
cline  to  the  datcha  for  our  custom. 

Near  at  hand  were  many  pleasant 
walks  in  the  quiet  woodland  glades ; 
but  however  desirable  it  might  be  to 
stroll  out  in  the  evening  and  enjoy  the 
fragrant  perfume  of  the  orchids  and 
other  beautiful  wild-flowers,  and  listen 
to  the  thrilling  notes  of  the  nightin- 
pie,  it  was  yet  a  pleasure  which  had 
irequenlly  a  certain  element  of  risk  in 
it.  Round  the  villages  and  outside 
the  towns  in  Russia  there  is  an  invisi¬ 
ble  fringe  made  up  of  the  outcasts  of 
society  and  the  desperate.  These  Raz- 
hoyniks,  as  they  are  called,  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  menace  to  the  weak  and  defence- 
liss.  Peter,  our  faithful  man-servant, 
had  an  encounter  with  some  of  them 
which  might  have  had  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences,  not  merely  for  himself,  but 
also  for  me.  He  had  been  to  fetch  my 
washing  from  Pokrovka,  and  was  re¬ 


turning  rather  late  across  the  fields, 
when  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him, 
and  saw  two  dark  forms  approaching 
quickly.  He  made  off  at  a  good  pace 
for  the  plank-bridge  across  the  stream, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  lay  the 
datcha.  Suddenly  he  came  upon  a 
soldier  to  whom  he  appealed  for  help, 
and  the  figures,  which  were  close  upon 
him,  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  He 
ushed  on  again  quickly  for  the  bridge, 
ut  soon  became  conscious  that  he  was 
still  pursued.  He  kept  his  lead,  how¬ 
ever,  till  he  neared  the  river,  and  once 
across  it  he  would  he  wiihin  hail  of 
the  house.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
set  foot  on  the  plank,  two  other  figures 
jumped  out  from  beneath  it,  aud  the 
way  was  cut  off.  Without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  he  plunged  into  the  river, 
holding  up  the  precious  bundle  of 
dean  shirts,  and  calling  out  loudly 
for  help.  The  Razboyniks  gave  up  the 
chase  and  the  day  was  won,  while 
Peter  was  more  than  satisfied  with  a 
rouble  in  recognition  of  his  fidelity. 

Unfortunately  all  Peter’s  compatri¬ 
ots  are  not  of  the  same  kidney  as  him¬ 
self,  and  there  is  a  trait  of  character 
very  common  in  Russia  which  sooner 
or  later  obtrudes  itself.  The  average 
native  has  some  considerable  difficulty 
in  discriminating  between  meum  and 
tuum,  and  is,  so  far  as  the  possessions 
of  others  are  concerned,  a  communist. 
A  writer  has  put  it  somewhat  crudely 
by  declaring  that  every  Russian  is  more 
or  less  of  a  thief.  Without  going 
quite  so  far  as  this,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  there  is  dishonesty  in 
Russia,  where  the  reverse  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected.  In  a  work,  written 
by  one*  who  only  began  to  learn  the 
Russian  alphabet  when  on  his  outward 
journey,  it  is  stated  that  “  the  drosky- 
driver  who  bows  so  politely  to  the  pass¬ 
ers-by,  and  crosses  himself  as  he  passes 
almost  every  church,  will  generally 
contrive  to  rob  you  of  something,  if  it 
is  only  to  the  value  of  a  piece  of 
string.  ”  That  the  writer’s  conclusions 
are  not  far  from  the  truth  the  follow¬ 
ing  incident  will  serve  to  show.  I  was 
driving  once  to  a  railway-station,  be¬ 
fore  1  had  been  two  months  in  the 
country.  The  driver  was  communica- 
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tire,  and  turned  round  frequently  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  his  opinions,  so 
far  as  the  rattling  of  the  cranky  drosky 
over  the  stones  rendered  this  possible. 
When  in  the  train,  shortly  afterward, 
m?  eyes  strayed  to  the  rack  where  my 
Gladstone  bag  was  deposited.  I  sud¬ 
denly  became  conscious  of  something 
unusual  in  its  appearance.  I  had  done 
it  op  carefully  before  starting,  but  now 
a  curious  white  stripe  ran  down  one  of 
its  well-worn  sides ;  one  strap  was 
missing  I  The  artful  ishvostchik,  while 
keeping  me  in  conversation  and  look¬ 
ing  me  straight  in  the  face,  had,  with 
one  hand,  managed  to  loosen  the  strap 
and  transfer  it  to  his  pocket. 

Dishonesty  in  the  driver  of  a  public 
conveyance,  who  may  at  any  time  have 
goods  of  value  in  his  charge,  is  not 
calculated  to  inspire  travellers  with  con¬ 
fidence,  and  is  a  sufficiently  reprehen¬ 
sible  thing  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  dis¬ 
honesty  in  official  quarters,  matters 


assume  a  more  serious  aspect.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  leaving  Russia  for  the 
last  time,  I  bad  with  me  a  passport  of 
which  I  was  very  proud.  It  had  been 
my  voucher  many  times,  and  the  back 
was  much  written  over  and  decorated 
with  many  registration  stamps.  On 
its  being  demanded  at  the  frontier,  I 
ave  it  up  for  inspection.  Half  an 
our  later,  just  before  the  departure  of 
the  train,  an  official  entered  the  rail¬ 
way-carriage,  and  I  had  a  passport 
dealt  out  to  me  which  seemed  not  to 
be  my  own.  The  front  was  all  right 
and  had  the  usual  imposiug  fiourish 
about  the  Prime  Minister  ;  it  was  the 
back  that  looked  different.  I  soon  un¬ 
derstood  the  cause  ;  every  single  stamp 
had  been  steamed  off  and  stolen  I  The 
bag  has  long  since  had  a  new  strap ; 
but  the  passport  still  lies  in  my  desk, 
a  silent  proof  of  the  petty  dishonesty 
of  official  Russia. — Blackwood's  Maga¬ 
zine. 


TRAFALGAR  AND  TO-DAY. 


BY  H.  W. 

The  renewal  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France  in  1803  was  not 
at  all  to  Napoleon’s  taste.  Though  his 
behavior  to  England  had  been  haughty 
and  overbearing,  he  had  hoped  that 
the  British  Ministers  would  not  have 
the  Brmness  to  resent  it,  or  the  courage 
to  demand  something  more  than  wordy 
excuses.  Anxious,  above  all  things,  to 
regain  for  France  the  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce  which  she  had  lost  in 
the  earlier  war,  he  was  well  aware  that 
her  naval  strength,  after  the  profound 
disorganization  of  the  Revolution, 
could  only  be  re-established  by  years  of 
effort  and  discipline.  In  later  days,  at 
St.  Helena,  he  made  known  the  policy 
which  he  had  proposed  for  himself,  but 
which  he  had  lacked  the  insight  to 
carry  out.  He  meant  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  at  peace  with  England  for  six  or 
eight  years,  while  consolidating  his 
ower  on  the  Continent.  He  would 
ave  built  every  year  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  ;  have  pre¬ 
pared  naval  ports  at  Cherbourg,  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  in  the  Texel ;  and  then. 


WILSON. 

with  reconstituted  material  and  well- 
trained  personnel,  at  last  have  measured 
his  fieet  with  ours. 

The  plan  was  one  which  would  have 
menaced  this  country  with  extreme 
danger.  For  though  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  renew  the 
corps  of  officers — which  was  the  weak¬ 
est  link  of  the  French  chain — in  the 
time  proposed,  yet  if  Napoleon  bad 
been  able  to  restrain  his  ambition,  and 
to  refrain  from  violent  provocation, 
the  peace  party  in  England  would 
probably  have  prevented  adequate  prep¬ 
arations  from  being  made  to  resist  his 
attack.  Napoleon  was  liked  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  Whigs  ;  Lady  Holland 
wept  bitterly  at  the  result  of  Water¬ 
loo  ;  and  she  and  they  would  have  un¬ 
wittingly  played  into  bis  hands.  Eng¬ 
land  was  sick  of  war,  and  it  is  always 
hard  to  persuade  a  trading  nation  to 
take  steps  to  meet  a  danger  which  is 
only  looming  in  the  distance. 

It  was  Malta  which  brought  about 
the  rupture.  B^or  Egypt  Napoleon  pro¬ 
fessed  not  to  care,  as,  he  said,  it  must 
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be  French  sooner  or  later.  But  he 
was  determined  to  see  this  country  out 
of  Malta,  while  the  English  statesmen 
were  equally  determined  not  to  yield 
that  island  till  the  Emperor  had  ful¬ 
filled  his  promises.  Event  after  event 
happened  to  show  them  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted.  The  sending  of 
spies  to  England  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  a  commercial  commission, 
coupled  with  Sebastiani’s  report  on  the 
military  weakness  of  Egypt,  had  re¬ 
awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  British 
people.  The  policy  of  England  was 
far-seeing  and  rt  solute,  and  with  the 
growing  conviction  that  peace  with 
Napoleon  could  not  last,  grew  the  de¬ 
sire  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  before 
the  French  fleet  had  regained  its 
strength. 

As  if  his  object  had  been  to  help  the 
Ministry,  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
— which  then,  as  usually,  preceded  any 
formal  declaration— Napoleon  laid  his 
hands  upon  every  Englishman  whom 
he  could  catch  in  his  dominions.  This 
was  an  open  and  outrageous  violation 
of  the  laws  of  war,  but  the  seizure  and 
imprisonment  of  11,000  innocent  indi¬ 
viduals  embittered  their  friends  and 
relations,  and  made  the  British  people 
almost  unanimous  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  punish  the  person  responsible. 
Hence  the  remarkable  acrimony  with 
which  the  war  was  conducted — and 
hence  the  terms  of  opprobrium  applied 
to  Napoleon  in  the  British  Press. 
“  Corsican  ogre,”  and  “  tyrant”  were 
the  mildest  names  for  him.  He  repaid 
abuse  with  interest.  His  journals  were 
set  to  work  to  ridicule  England  and 
the  English  ;  dreary  poems  on  ”  God¬ 
dam,”  by  “  French  dog”  filled  the 
Moniteur.  King  George  the  Third, 
then  a  victim  to  mental  derangement, 
which  a  chivalrous  antagonist  would 
have  respected,  was  sneered  at  as  the 
‘‘  roi  fou.'^  The  English  loathing  for 
Napoleon  was  further  reinforced  by  the 
murder  of  d’Enghien,  and  the  strange¬ 
ly  sodden  and  suspicions  deaths  of 
Pichegru,  Wright,  and  Villeneuve. 
These  discreditable  acts  brought  on 
Napoleon  a  just  retribution. 

In  striking  at  England,  Napoleon 
was  well  aware  that  he  was  striking  at 
the  centre  of  European  resistance. 
His. adversary  threatened  his  fianks 


and  rear  in  every  Continental  war  ; 
blockaded  his  coasts  ;  made  commeite 
and  colonial  expansion  impossible  to 
France  ;  and  was  always  with  British 
gold  raising  up  fresh  enemies  in  Eu¬ 
rope  against  him.  He  was  resolved, 

imrsuant  to  his  own  principles,  to  aim 
lis  blows  at  the  heart  not  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  to  march  his  ever-victorious 
legions  into  England,  capture  Loudon, 
and,  supported,  as  he  fondly  hoped  to 
bs,  by  the  canaille,  to  establish  a  re¬ 
public  friendly  to  France. 

But  England  was  girt  round  by  the 
sea,  and  of  the  sea  he  was  not  master. 
His  dominions  ended  a  cannon  shot 
from  the  shore.  How  to  cross  the 
twenty  or  forty  miles  was  the  difficulty. 
His  first  plan  was  to  choose  a  calm  day, 
when  the  sails  of  his  enemies  would  be 
useless,  and  when  they  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  watch  him,  helpless  and  mo¬ 
tionless  themselves,  or  a  fog  when  no 
one  could  see  him.  For  this  purpose 
he  would  have  to  employ  rowing  boats, 
and  of  these  a  vast  number  wore  taken 
in  hand.  They  were  built  .inland  on 
the  French  rivers  and  on  the  Channel 
seaboard.  Meantime  enormous  prep¬ 
arations  were  made  for  the  embarkation 
at  Boulogne,  Vimerenx,  and  the  Chan¬ 
nel  ports.  Basins  were  dug  in  the 
sand  ;  batteries  were  placed  on  the 
cliffs  to  protect  the  1,300  boats  of  the 
fiotilla.  The  army,  150,000  strong, 
was  practised  in  embarking  and  disem¬ 
barking,  till  twenty-four  hours  sufficed 
to  place  100,000  men  afloat.  The 
boats  of  the  flotilla  were  able,  under 
the  guns  of  the  shore-batteries,  to  with¬ 
stand  the  efforts  of  the  British  cruisers, 
and  their  crews  grew  accustomed  to 
face  without  dismay  the  British  fire — 
a  fact  which  St.  Vincent  deplored. 

By  degrees,  however,  Napoleon  learnt 
that  the  sea  would  not  obey  him,  and 
that  the  calm  for  which  he  had  hoped 
would  never  come.  Calms  in  the 
Channel  very  rarely  last  more  than  a 
few  hours.  The  three  days’  fog,  which 
Nelson  said  he  required,  was  also  not 
to  be  had  to  order.  The  English 
cruisers  in  the  Channel,  too,  were  des¬ 
perately  active,  and  thus  a  plan  which 
had  at  first  appeared  to  him  only  dan- 
erous  became  simply  impossible, 
tany  have,  indeed,  argned  that  be¬ 
cause  his  undertaking  was  so  dangerous 
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he  could  never  have  been  serious  in  it. 
The  whole  of  his  correspondence  is 
against  this  view,  and  no  one  who 
reads  the  objurgations,  imprecations, 
entreaties,  and  orders  of  his  countless 
letters  can  have  an^  doubt.  In  after 
ears  he  denied  bis  intention  to  invade, 
nt  that  was  only  to  avoid  the  ridicule 
which  must  attach  to  an  absurd  fail¬ 
ure.  He  never  shrank  from  desperate 
throws.  Egypt  and  Moscow  proved 
this  ;  and  his  great  maxivn  was  that 
war  cannot  be  made  without  running 
real  risks.  Moreover,  he  hardly  un- 
erstood  the  principles  of  naval  strat¬ 
egy  ;  the  law  of  the  “  fleet  in  being” 
was  to  him  unknown.  His  medal  with 
its  lying  inscription,  “  Frapphe  d  Lon- 
dres  en  1804,”  and  his  pretended  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  token  struck  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  commemorate  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  England,  show  how  uuques- 
tioningly  he  had  anticipated  success. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  quite  pained 
by  the  stupidity  of  the  English,  who 
positively  blockaded  his  ships  in  the 
French  ports,  and  did  not  line  the 
English  coast  with  fortifleations. 
*'  That  nation,”  he  told  his  stepson, 
“is  very  foolish.”  And  English  ma¬ 
lignity  distressed  him.  The  wicked 
enemy,  he  professed,  had  flung  bales  of 
cotton  impregnated  with  plague  germs 
ashore ;  and  France  believed  him. 
But,  all  the  same,  he  had  recognized 
the  fact  that  be  must  command  the 
Channel  with  a  naval  force  before  he 
could  hope  to  cross.  This  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter,  because  he  knew  as  well  as 
anybody  the  defects  of  the  French 
navy,  its  rotten  material,  its  untrained 
officers,  and  its  unskilled  men.  Yet 
great  attention  was  being  devoted  to 
it ;  his  arsenals  were  in  full  blast,  and 
what  exercise  could  be  given  in  and 
near  the  naval  harbors  was  perpetually 
enforced.  He  set  to  work  to  plot  a 
great  combination — after  the  manner 
of  war  on  land — as  if  he  were  handling 
the  British  and  not  the  French  fleet. 
Plan  followed  plan,  and  each  was 
baulked  by  the  tenacity  of  the  British, 
or  the  feebleness,  indecision,  and  lim¬ 
ited  means  of  the  French  admirals. 

It  is  now  time  to  cast  a  glance  upon 
the  state  of  the  British  navy,  and  its 
dispositions  in  these  years  of  danger. 
The  British  fleet  had  been  tried  and 
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approved  by  more  than  eight  years  of 
successful  war,  from  1793  to  1801.  It 
had  won  four  great  victories,  and  had 
not,  when  attacked  by  an  equal  force, 
suffered  a  single  defeat.  It  could  com¬ 
mand  the  services  of  such  a  brilliant 
group  of  officers  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  before  or  after.  Jervis,  who  had 
had  the  honor  of  “  making  and  form¬ 
ing  Nelson,”  a  master  who  was  excelled 
only  by  his  disciple,  who  in  force  of 
character  and  administrative  ability 
was  perhaps  his  superior,  and  who  had 
shown  the  navy  that  with  him  at  its 
head  a  career  was  always  open  to  tal¬ 
ent.  Nelson,  swift  to  decide  correctly 
on  the  shortest  notice,  able  to  win  the 
love  of  officers  and  men,  skilfullest  of 
tacticians,  striking,  as  Napoleon  struck 
on  land,  with  invincible  skill  at  the 
critical  point,  consumed  with  ambition, 
but  with  a  great  and  laudable  ambition 
to  win  everlasting  fame  by  overthrow¬ 
ing  bis  country’s  enemy.  Trowbridge, 
who,  after  Nelson,  was  accounted  the 
ablest  executive  officer  of  the  navy,  “  a 
nonpareil”  in  Nelson’s  words,  “  with 
honor  and  courage  bright  as  his  stain¬ 
less  sword.”  Cochrane,  who  of  the 
younger  men  came  nearest  to  Nelson, 
and  who  had  won,  and  was  yet  to  win, 
renown  whenever  he  came  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  an  enemy.  Cornwallis,  tough 
and  resolute  ;  Pellew,  cool,  far-seeing, 
of  great  capacity  ;  these  were  the  chief 
constellations  in  the  naval  Armament. 
Their  glory  has  been  dimmed  by  iJel- 
son’s  achievements,  but  they  were  all 
mighty  men  of  valor.  And  behind 
them  were  the  captains  and  lieutenants 
of  the  fleet,  bred  up  to  war,  seasoned 
by  the  long  years  of  the  struggle,  thor¬ 
oughly  inured  to  their  work,  trusting 
fully  in  themselves,  perfect  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  capable  admirals. 

The  seamen  of  the  fleet  were  of  far 
less  satisfactory  quality.  Then,  as  al¬ 
ways,  England  had  difficulty  in  man¬ 
ning  her  ships,  and  she  had  to  resort 
to  the  iniquitous  injustice  of  the  press, 
while  avoiding  any  logical  scheme  of 
conscription.  On  the  whole,  the  il¬ 
logical  and  arbitrary  worked  well ;  the 
pressed  men  and  foreign  recruits  fought 
splendidly  when  their  ship  was  along¬ 
side  the  enemy  ;  and  I  And  scarcely  a 
notice  anywhere  of  any  want  of  cour¬ 
age.  Away  from  the  enemy  they  were 
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not  bj  any  means  to  bo  trusted.  They 
deserted  in  hosts  ;  during  the  years 
from  1793  to  1802  no  less  than  42,000 
men  ran  from  His  Majesty’s  fleet,  and 
some  even  joined  our  enemies,  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  Whenever  a 
large  squadron  was  in  port,  says  Nel¬ 
son,  a  thousand  men  deserted.  There 
was,  too,  no  little  insubordination, 
which  had  culminated  in  open  mutiny 
and  plots  to  burn  British  ships  and  re¬ 
tire  to  Spain.  Some  grievances  bad 
been  redressed  in  1797,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  the  men  experienced  in 
getting  their  prize-money  and  the  dila- 
toriness  with  which  their  wages  were 
paid  still  remained  to  cause  bitterness. 

The  material  of  the  navy  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  in  proper  order,  be¬ 
cause  England  supplied  sufficiency 
neither  of  oak  nor  naval  stores,  and  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  in  the  near  future 
we  should  have  to  depend  upon  ca[iture 
for  our  ships.  The  royal  dockyards 
were  nests  of  corruption,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Vincent,  double  and  treble 
tlie  proper  wages  were  paid  for  the 
work  done  in  them.  The  ships  sent  to 
sea  were  only  loo  often  in  a  rotten  con¬ 
dition  ;  the  rigging  was  bad,  the  masts 
untrustworthy,  and  the  hulls  decayed. 
Oollingwood  cruised  for  weeks  off 
Brest  in  a  copper  sheathed  ship,  whose 
coppering  was  all  that  parted  him  from 
eternity.  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  told  to  make  his  own  cordage  on 
board.  His  ships  wore  of  the  craziest, 
and  for  stores  he  had  to  shift  as  best 
he  could.  Nothing  more  clearly 
shows  the  capacity  and  decision  of  the 
great  English  admirals  than  that  they 
did  so  well  with  such  poor  machinery 
of  war. 

St.  Vincent’s  unwise  but  strictly 
honest  economy  had  unduly  weakened 
the  fleet  duiing  the  short  period  of 
peace.  Vet  at  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
could  point  to  a  total  of  177  ships  of 
the  line,  of  which  half  were  service¬ 
able,  as  against  a  French  total  of  50 
serviceable  ships.  But  we  could  not 
put  forth  our  full  strength  at  once, 
and  the  mobilization  was  a  slow  and 
tedious  process  occupying  months. 
On  January  Ist,  1803,  we  had  32  ships 
of  the  line  in  commission,  in  March 
the  number  had  risen  to  52,  while  early 
in  1804  it  was  86,  at  which  figure  it 


was  maintained.  In  the  same  space  of 
time  the  number  of  men  was  raised 
from  50,000  to  100,000. 

Of  the  hostile  fleets,  that  of  France 
had  not  recovered  from  the  disorgani¬ 
zation  and  defeats  of  the  Revolution  ; 
the  Dutch  navy  had  lost  all  its  material 
and  morale  at  Camperdown,  and  could 
only  muster  thirty  seaworthy  ships  of 
all  classes  ;  and  the  Spanish  navy  was 
in  every  way  inferior  to  the  French, 
while  the  Spanish  Government  was  by 
no  means  whole-hearted  in  the  support 
which  it  accorded  Napoleon.  Spain 
had  ships,  but  neither  capable  offii;ers 
nor  trained  men.  Thus  Napoleon  had 
no  very  promising  material  for  his  com¬ 
binations. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  the  Eng¬ 
lish  policy  was  a  blockade  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  ports.  The  ports  to  be  watched 
were  the  Texel,  Brest,  Rochefort,  Fer- 
rol,  and  Toulon,  besides  those  in  which 
the  flotilla  was  mustering.  To  these 
Cadiz  and  Carthagena  hud  to  be  added 
when  Spain  joined  in  the  war.  In  the 
Texel  were  seven  hostile  ships ;  in 
Brest  twenty-one,  not  all  ready  ;  in 
Lorient  one  ;  in  Rochefort  five  ;  in 
Ferrol  five  French  and  seven  Spanish  ; 
in  Cadiz  one  French  and  seven  Span¬ 
ish  ;  in  Carthagena  six  Spanish,  which 
never  stirred  or  took  any  part  in  the 
war  ;  and  in  Toulon  eleven  built  or 
building.  This  gave  a  total  of  seventy- 
one  vessels  of  the  line  to  be  walclud, 
but  of  these  many  were  not  ready  for 
sea  before  1805. 

The  English  fieet  was  disposed  in  a 
triple  line.  In  numbers  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  it  was  everywhere 
weaker,  in  spite  of  its  far  larger  total  of 
ships.  Off  the  Texel — taking  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  1804 — were  eight  ships,  off 
Brest  twenty,  off  Rochefort  nine,  off 
Ferrol  seven,  and  off  Toulon  nominally 
twelve,  but  actually  often  only  six  or 
seven.  Nothing  is  more  instructive, 
nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  diffi¬ 
culty  oil  maintaining  a  blockade  than 
the  fact  that  all  Nelson’s  incomparable 
energy  could  not  keep  more  than  half 
his  fleet  available  at  all  times.  Vessels 
had  to  be  sent  to  water,  to  provision, 
or  to  effect  repairs,  others  had  to  be 
detached  to  protect  Naples,  and  thus 
he  was  often  left  with  a  force  which 
even  in  his  hands  could  not  have  been 
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certain  of  victory.  He  was  always  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  ships  and  for  better  ships, 
though  he  husbanded  those  that  he 
possessed,  and  avoided  exposing  his 
weak  force  to  the  storms  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons.  He  was  thus  compelled  to 
mask  the  port  instead  of  sealing  it, 
and  cruising  at  a  distance  could  not 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  French  fleet 
when  it  wanted  to  put  to  sea.  The 
danger  of  this  course  was  indubitably 
great,  as  we  shall  see  ;  had  any  one  but 
a  Nelson  been  in  command  it  might 
have  resulted  in  disaster. 

Elsewhere,  too,  the  French  ships 
were  able  to  get  to  sea,  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  blockading  squadrons. 
From  Rochefort  Missiessy  and  Alle- 
mand  escaped,  though  with  too  weak  a 
force  to  work  much  mischief.  Brest 
was  difficult  to  seal,  because  of  the  two 
exits  or  entrances  to  the  harbor,  and 
Collingwood  was  of  opinion  that  a  hos¬ 
tile  fleet  would  always  get  in,  if  not 
out.  But  the  Frencn  had  such  a  re¬ 
spect  for  their  terrible  antagonists  that 
they  never  ventured  to  put  to  sea  from 
this  port  during  the  Trafalgar  cam¬ 
paign. 

Behind  the  flrst  line — the  blockading 
squadrons — were  seventeen  ships  of  the 
line  in  the  Downs,  or  in  our  ports,  con¬ 
stituting  a  powerful  reserve  with  their 
attendant  frigates  or  sloops.  Behind 
these  again  were  over  700  armed  boats 
defending  the  coast-line  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Irelaud.  The  possible  escape 
of  isolated  enemies  was  allowed  for, 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  Yarmouth, 
the  Humber,  were  all  secured  by  small 
squadrons  in  which  figured  battleships. 
Our  whole  existence  was  not  hazarded 
upon  the  blockade,  which  could  fail  at 
any  one  point  without  necessarily  bring¬ 
ing  total  defeat.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  this  fact,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
British  fleet  is  strong  enough  to-day  to 
secure  our  national  safety. 

One  of  our  greatest  weaknesses  was 
in  the  proportion  of  frigates  and  small 
ships  allotted  to  our  various  squadrons. 
It  would  seem  that  either  our 
or  material  was  quite  inadequate,  for 
Nelson,  who  had  been  reduced  from 
want  of  battleships  to  the  policy  of  ob¬ 
servation,  which  necessarily  demands  a 
large  force  of  frigates,  was  unable  to 
find  the  French  on  the  two  occasions 
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when  they  escaped  from  Toulon,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  enough  of  these  in¬ 
dispensable  craft.  Nominally  there 
were  eleven  with  him  ;  actually  he  had 
only  two  with  him  at  the  most  critical 
moment. 

In  the  combination  of  his  scattered 
squadrons,  which  Napoleon  projected, 
he  had  two  objects  in  view  :  to  draw 
off  the  British  fleets  from  the  decisive 
point,  and  himself  to  concentrate  a 
superior  force  at  the  decisive  point, 
which  was  for  him  the  Channel.  His 
schemes  involved  the  escape  of  one 
fleet  which  was  to  set  free  other  block¬ 
aded  squadrons,  and  after  a  detour  for 
the  purpose  of  hoodwinking  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  appear  in  the  Channel.  Their 
success  depended  upon  the  prompt 
movements  of  the  French  and  the  hesi¬ 
tation  of  the  English.  For  the  latter 
Napoleon  had  made  full  allowance. 
Judging  Nelson  to  be  one  of  the  old 
type  of  commanders,  whom  on  land  he 
had  defeated  with  so  little  difficulty, 
he  complacently  reckoned,  “  Nelson 
will  lose  two  days  at  Cape  Verde ;  he 
will  lose  several  days  in  collecting  the 
ships  which  he  has  detached  to  scout 
on  his  route  ;  when  he  knows  that 
Villeneuve  is  not  at  the  Windward 
Islands  he  will  go  to  Jamaica,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  he  is  losing  there  in 
taking  on  board  provisions  and  wait¬ 
ing,  the  great  blows  will  be  struck.” 

The  escape  of  Villeneuve  from  Tou¬ 
lon  on  March  30th,  1805,  with  eleven 
'battleships  was  the  first  move.  Nel¬ 
son’s  scouts  lost  sight  of  the  French, 
and  the  English  admiral  supposed  that 
his  enemy  must  have  sailed  for  Egypt. 
This  very  natural  mistake,  coupled 
with  a  change  of  the  wind  after  they 
had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
gave  the  French  a  month’s  start.  They 
drove  away  the  five  English  ships 
blockading  Cadiz,  formed  a  junction 
with  the  seven  Frauco-Spanish  ships 
there,  and  put  to  sea  on  April  9th. 
Not  till  May  10th  did  Nelson  anchor 
in  Lagos  Bay,  in  the  south  of  Portugal. 
If  Villeneuve  had  only  had  orders  to 
sail  straight  for  the  Channel,  capturing 
on  his  way  the  eight  English  ships  on 
Ferrol,  and  adding  the  thirteen  allied 
ships  ready  in  the  harbor  to  his  force, 
the  dream  of  Napoleon  might  have 
been  realized.  This  was  the  critical 
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moment  for  England  ;  fortunately  the 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies  stood 
first  in  Napoleon’s  plan,  and  effectually 
prevented  the  realization  of  his  true 
end. 

llad  Villeneuve  ventured  to  do  the 
obvious,  he  might  have  appeared  off 
Brest,  where  Cornwallis  with  twenty- 
four  ships  was  blockading  Gantheaume 
with  twenty-one,  about  May  1st  or  2d.* 
Villeneuve,  allowing  for  all  casual¬ 
ties,  must  have  been  able  to  place  in 
line  from  twenty  to  thirty  ships.  Gan¬ 
theaume,  informed  of  his  approach  by 
semaphore,  could  have  been  in  Camaret 
Bay,  outside  Brest,  and  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Even 
when  all  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  enormous  qualitative  superiority  of 
Cornwallis’  fleet,  his  position  between 
two  strong  French  squadrons,  each  of 
which  was  numerically  equal  to  bis 
own,  would  have  verged  on  the  desper¬ 
ate.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  war 
of  a  fleet  action  in  which  the  English 
defeated  double  their  number  of  French 
line  of  battleships — let  alone  the  Span¬ 
iards  in  the  background.  Cornwallis’ 
fleet  beaten,  there  was  yet,  it  is  true, 
the  English  force  in  the  Channel  to  be 
faced  by  the  allies  with  damaged  ships  ; 
but,  with  prompt  action  and  the  im¬ 
mense  forces  that  the  French  could 
have  concentrated,  success  was  at  least 
possible  for  them.  Aud  then,  “  mas¬ 
ter  of  Channel  for  twenty-four  hours,” 
Napoleon’s  army  would  have  faced  the 
'great  risk  and  crossed  the  sea. 

Why  this  was  never  attempted  is  a 
puzzle.  Probably  the  morale  of  the 
Franco-Spanish  fleet  was  too  low,  its 
material  too  bad  ;  and  Villeneuve,  if  a 
brave,  was  not  a  very  capable  admiral. 
A  Nelson  would  have  acted  with  de¬ 
cision  aud  divined  the  Emperor’s  in¬ 
tentions.  Or  again,  Villeneuve,  with¬ 
out  risking  an  action  off  Ferrol  or 
Brest,  mignt  with  his  eighteen  ships 
have  passed  round  the  British  Isles, 
united  with  the  ships  in  the  Texel, 
and  have  been  in  the  Channel  before  a 
great  concentration  of  the  English 
fleet  could  have  been  effected.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  want  of  a 

*  la  April,  1805,  there  were  bat  fifteen  Brit¬ 
ish  ships  off  Brest.  Qantheaame  with  twenty- 
one  ships  felt  sure  of  victory,  and  asked  Napo¬ 
leon’s  leave  to  fight.  Leave  was  ref nsed  him  ! 


capable  admiral  paralyzed  the  French, 
while  the  possession  or  a  genius  doubled 
the  striking  power  of  the  English. 

The  expedition  to  the  West  Indies 
utterly  failed  in  its  objects,  and  was 
thus,  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
a  disastrous  mistake.  It  enabled  Nel¬ 
son,  who  pursued  with  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  energy  and  quite  failed  to 
fulfil  Napoleon’s  hopes,  to  make  up 
the  time  which  his  uncertainty  of  the 
enemy’s  movements  had  lost  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Consumed  with  anx¬ 
iety  for  our  West  Indian  possessions, 
which  were  then  to  us  much  what 
India  is  now,  and  burning  with  self- 
reproach,  he  neither  tarried  nor  de¬ 
layed.  Villeneuve,  between  the  two 
stools  of  an  attack  upon  our  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  a  concentration  in 
the  Channel,  compelled  by  his  orders 
tu  be  always  ready  to  put  to  sea,  could 
undertake  nothing  but  a  few  predatory 
raids  and  some  commerce  destruction, 
before  he  left  the  Windward  Islands 
on  hearing  that  his  redoubtable  an¬ 
tagonist  had  already  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Even  now  he  could  have 
combined  with  Gantheaume  in  Brest, 
or  have  sailed  with  a  wide  sweep  round 
the  British  Isles  ;  and  Napoleon  was 
furious  that  he  did  not.  But  his  ships 
were  running  short  of  provisions  ;  and 
the  fatal  climate  of  the  West  Indies 
had  done  its  work,  overloading  them 
with  sick  men.  He  chose  to  sail  for 
Ferrol. 

On  his  way  home— thanks  to  Nel¬ 
son’s  foresight — he  was  seen  by  an 
English  frigate,  which,  with  instant 
apprehension  of  the  importance  of  the 
news,  put  her  helm  up,  and  ran  straight 
for  England.  Lord  Barham,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  apprised, 
and  unfettered  by  any  need  to  consult 
experts  or  boards,  being  himself  a  na¬ 
val  man  and  supreme  in  our  naval 
councils,  could,  as  he  dressed,  come  to 
an  instant  decision.  To  his  strategical 
capacity  and  insight  England  owes  as 
great  a  debt  as  to  the  brilliant  courage 
and  skill  of  her  Nelson.  He  made 
the  winning  moves.  Calder  was  de¬ 
tached  with  fifteen  ships  to  cruise  west 
of  Ferrol ;  Cornwallis  was  put  on  his 
guard.  Even  now  we  had  to  uncover 
Rochefort  to  provide  the  necessary 
force,  and  had  the  French  admiral 
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been  up  to  his  work,  or  luck  been  on  his 
side,  he  might  have  joined  Villenenve. 
Great  risks  had  to  be  enconntered  by 
ns,  as  our  forces  were  insufficient. 

Culder’s  indecisive  action  was  the 
prelude  to  Trafalgar.  He  was  afraid 
to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  because  he 
knew  there  were  in  his  rear  no  less 
than  seventeen  allied  ships  of  the  line 
in  Rochefort  and  Ferrol,  unwatched. 
At  any  minute  they  might  be  upon 
him.  He  inflicted  great  damage  upon 
Villeneuve  and  took  two  ships,  but  he 
allowed  him  to  get  to  Vigo,  to  refit  and 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Ferrol 
ships.  There  was  yet  danger — though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Villeneuve  could 
not  get  sufficient  provisions  to  enable 
him  to  essay  the  movement  into  the 
Channel.  If  he  had  had  the  pro¬ 
visions,  he  might  have  beaten  Corn¬ 
wallis’  divided  fleet  in  detail,  and  even 
now  have  succeeded.  Circumstances 
and  false  intelligence  compelled  him 
to  turn  south  to  Cadiz,  where  he  lay 
till  Napoleon’s  peremptory  command 
sent  him  forth  to  the  hopeless  defeat 
and  disaster  of  Trafalgar. 

Twice,  then,  or  possibly  three  times 
it  was  within  the  power  of  the  French, 
if  they  had  been  commanded  by  men 
of  ability  and  decision— men  ready  to 
fight  and  risk  something  for  a  great 
object — to  have  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Channel.  Admiral  Colomb  con¬ 
siders  that  it  was  feasible  for  Villeneuve 
on  his  return  to  have  successively 
picked  up  the  Rochefort  and  Ferrol' 
squadrons,  and  then  with  thirty- nine 
sail,  to  have  fallen  upon  Cornwallis’ 
total  of  only  twenty-eight,  even  with 
Calder,  and  supported  by  the  twenty- 
one  French  ships  in  Brest,  to  have  de¬ 
feated  him,  sailed  up  the  Channel  and 
covered  Napoleon’s  passage.  The 
landing  of  the  French  army  would 
probably — though  not  certainly — have 
been  followed  by  our  fall.  We  had  a 
vast  host  of  men,  but  only  a  small 
nucleus  of  disciplined  troops,  and  we 
had  then  no  general  of  Napoleon’s 
calibre.  The  great  man  was  at  this 
period  at  his  very  best,  and  bis  army 
was  a  perfect  instrument  of  war.  He 
would  have  encountered  a  desperate 
resistance,  the  snccess  of  which  must 
have  been  problematical.  It  is  then 
difficult  to  exaggerate  our  danger. 
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We  held  the  interior  lines,  but  once, 
at  least,  wo  lost  them.  We  had  a 
vastly  superior  personnel — for  our  offi¬ 
cers  were  immeasurably  better  than  the 
French  or  Spaniards,  and  even  our 
pressed  and  mutinous  sailors  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  raw  levies  ;  we  had  the 
better  strategy  ;  and  we  had  belter 
ships — in  spite  of  our  numerous  de¬ 
fects.  There  were  no  complaints,  at 
least,  in  our  fleet  of  bad  and  brittle 
ironwork  as  in  the  French  fleet.  Ville¬ 
neuve  wrote  that  “  all  the  iron  on 
board  is  of  the  worst  quality  ;  rings 
and  eye-bolts  in  the  gun  tackle  .  .  . 
break  and  cause  troublesome  acci¬ 
dents.  .  .  .  Sails  and  cordage  are 
also  of  extremely  bad  quality.”  Yet 
with  all  these  advantages  on  our  side 
we  came  very  near  losing  the  command 
of  the  Channel.  That  we  did  not  lose 
it  may  seem  to  the  practical  man 
enough  ;  but  he  will  do  well  to  ask 
whether  the  causes  which  brought  us 
success  and  our  opponents  defeat  are 
certain  to  be  at  work  in  a  future 
struggle. 

The  preliminary  conditions — if  we 
are  engaged  with  an  alliance — will  be 
the  same.  The  enemy’s  fleets— unless 
they  have  been  allowed  to  concentrate 
— will  be  scattered  in  a  number  of 
ports,  between  which  will  lie  our  forces 
in  strength.  Great  combinations  will 
certainly  be  tried  again,  and  to-mor¬ 
row,  as  yesterday,  the  Channel  will  be 
the  centre  of  hopes  and  fears.  There 
will  gather  on  the  one  side  the  invad¬ 
ing  host ;  on  the  other  the  defenders, 
with  the  sea  between  ;  and  the  final 
decision  will  depend  on  whether  the 
British  fleet  can  hold  the  narrow  streak 
in  force,  and  at  the  same  time  defend 
British  commerce.  To-morrow,  as  in 
the  past,  efforts  will  be  made  to  draw 
off  our  attention  to  the  extremities ; 
and  if  we  are  to  resist  those  efforts  we 
may  have  to  see  much  damage  to  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  and  trade.  Much  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  temper  of  the  nation, 
upon  its  capacity  to  bear  pinching  pri¬ 
vation,  bitter  hardship,  and  the  defeat 
which  may  come  at  first.  Much  will 
depend,  too,  upon  the  patriotism  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Press  in  not  re¬ 
vealing  our  hand.  The  experience  of 
the  United  States  in  1861  shows  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  for  a  democracy 
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to  conduct  a  war,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  muzzle  the  opposition.  The 
experience  of  France  in  1870,  when 
movements  were  frequently  revealed 
by  the  newspapers,  points  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  which  at  such  times  lurks  in  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press.  The  gown  should 
yield  to  arms  when  nations  are  fighting 
for  their  lives,  but  in  a  democracy  the 
gown  is  very  strong. 

The  strong  direction  which  was  pos¬ 
sible  in  an  aristocratic  government  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Our  national  character  has  prob¬ 
ably  softened  since  1816  ;  partly 
through  the  operation  of  inevitable 
causes  crowding  the  robuster  country 
population  into  the  towns ;  partly 
through  Socialistic  legislation  which 
has  weakened  the  old  self-reliance  of 
the  Englishmen  ;  partly  also  through 
the  long  reign  of  peace,  and  the  essen¬ 
tially  unmilitary  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Englishman  of  1815,  if  he 
was  of  mature  age,  had  lived  through 
at  least  three  wars  in  which  his  coun¬ 
try  had  fought  for  existence.  It  may 
be  said  that  our  outcry  for  war  to-day 
refutes  the  contention  that  we  have 
degenerated.  But  it  has  yet  to  be 
shown  that  those  who  are  demanding 
war  have  any  intention  of  themselves 
taking  the  field.  The  demand  that  B 
shall  be  sent  to  serve  as  a  target  for 
shrapnel,  shows  no  great  fortitude  or 
robustness  of  character  on  A’s  part. 
On  the  Continent  the  training  of  each 
able-bodied  male  for  war  has  certainly 
strengthened  national  character. 

While  this  is  the  case,  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  foreign  fleets  has  been  vastly 
greater  than  in  our  own.  Our  fleet 
had  reached  such  a  high  standard  in 
1805  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
make  so  much  progress  as  France,  for 
instance,  whose  fleet  was  then  a  disor¬ 
ganized  wreck,  has  made.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  the  French  have  to-day  good  ships, 
good  sailors,  and  good  officers.  They 
may  not  be  so  good  as  ours,  it  is  true, 
but  how  different  from  the  French 
ships,  officers,  and  men  of  1805.  The 
naval  recovery  of  France  has  been  al¬ 
most  as  complete  as  her  military  recov¬ 
ery.  She  possesses  to-day  admirals  of 
the  highest  capacity,  proficient  in 
steam  tactics,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  exercises  of  peace,  en¬ 


dowed  with  character  and  resolution. 
And  leadership  was  her  weak  point  in 
the  last  war.  We,  too,  have  excellent 
men,  but  the  point  is  that  we  had 
them  in  1805  also.  We  cannot  im¬ 
prove  upon  a  Nelson  or  a  Jervis,  and 
we  shall  indeed  be  fortunate  if  we  dis¬ 
cover  leaders  so  good,  because  a  nation 
cannot  always  count  upon  finding  the 
highest  genius  in  the  right  place  at  the 
critical  time.  It  took  years  of  war  to 
bring  Nelson  and  Jervis  to  the  front. 
Our  wisest  and  safest  policy  is  to  as¬ 
sume  that  we  shall  have  no  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  leadership,  and  to  make  our 
dispositions  accordingly.  Then  when 
our  genius  does  come  he  will  make  as¬ 
surance  doubly  sure. 

There  is  always  danger  in  pluming 
ourselves  upon  our  successes.  We  are 
too  ready  to  suppose  that  circum¬ 
stances  will  repeat  themselves,  and  too 
prone  to  imagine  that  because  we  have 
often  won  against  heavy  odds  we  can 
always  do  so.  Nor  should  we  in  be¬ 
wildering  numerical  calculations  of 
strength  forget  the  great  truth  that 
large  deductions  will  always  have  to  be 
made  from  our  forces  for  commerce 
protection,  and  possibly  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  our  open  ports.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  ship  must  be  placed 
in  each  defenceless  harbor  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles,  hut  that  there  will  have  to  be 
some  patrol  of  our  coasts.  Of  our 
eighty  odd  battleships  in  1804-5,  how 
many  were  necessarily  detached  in  dis¬ 
tant  waters.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  need  of  such  de¬ 
tachments  will  be  less  urgent  in  the 
future  than  it  was  in  the  past.  St. 
Vincent  and  Barham  had  clear  heads, 
and  were  not  the  men  to  divert  a  sin¬ 
gle  ship  from  the  vital  centre  without 
adequate  reason. 

Is  it,  again,  certain  that  we  should 
have  the  support  of  neutrals  like  Por¬ 
tugal  in  the  future?  We  used  Lisbon, 
Lagos,  and  Sardinia  as  bases  in  1804-5  ; 
we  watered  there  and  took  in  pro¬ 
visions.  Portuguese  interests  fur  the 
time  coincided  with  ours.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  they  may  not ;  and  there  are  great 
Powers  upon  whose  support  we  cannot 
count,  but  who  might  resent  coercion 
if  we  applied  it  to  these  weak  States. 
They  might  throw  their  navies  into  the 
scale  against  us,  if  things  were  not 
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going  very  well  for  us.  Onr  cruisers, 
too,  will  bring  us  into  endless  difficulty 
with  those  who  will  be  anxious  to  pica 
us  bare  of  our  trade  while  we  are  fight¬ 
ing. 

It  is  often  said  that  all  alliances  are 
inherently  weak  for  military  action. 
This  is,  doubtless,  a  truth,  though  the 
Spaniards  at  Trafalgar  showed  no 
backwardness.  It  is,  then,  one  of  the 
very  few  points  in  which  we  are  likely 
to  be  at  a  greater  advantage  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  If  two  great  navies  are  engaged 
against  us,  there  will  almost  necessarily 
be  heartburnings  and  jealousies.  Yet 
we  shall  be  wise  not  to  reckon  too 
much  upon  this.  The  alliance  between 
France  and  Rnssia  is  so  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  Tsar  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  the  virtual  ruler  of  France.  Such 
an  intimacy  favors  cordial  co-operation. 

The  ovolntion  of  steam  warfare  has 
wrought  great  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  a  naval  struggle.  Captain  Mahan 
and  M.  Lanfrey — if  not  the  most  im¬ 
partial,  the  ablest  French  historian  of 
this  epoch — have  both  hinted  that  with 
steam  the  combinations  of  Napoleon 
would  probably  have  succeeded.  With 
steam  a  certain  fleet  can  be  at  a  certain 
lace  at  a  given  time.  There  are  no 
aflling  winds  to  retard  progress.  This 
certainly  cuts  both  ways,  as  Nelson 
would  not  with  steam  have  been  de¬ 
tained  by  westerly  winds  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  in 
favor  of  the  fleets  engaged  in  effecting 
a  combination.  With  steam,  too,  it  is’ 
easier  for  a  fleet  to  issue  rapidly  from 
a  blockaded  port — a  matter  which  is 
of  great  importance  if  the  blockading 
fleet  has  been  assailed  by  a  hostile 
squadron,  and  help  is  needed  by  the 
latter.  The  position  of  a  future  Corn¬ 
wallis  or  Calder  between  equal  steam 
fleets  within  and  without  would  be  des¬ 
perately  dangerous.  There  is,  also, 
less  evident  notice  of  any  intention  to 
move  given  by  the  steamship,  and  the 
watch  must  be  closer  and  more  vigilant 
than  it  was  when  the  bending  of  the 
sails  told  its  story  at  once  to  a  great 
distance.  Moreover,  steam-fleets  con¬ 
fined  in  a  harbor  do  not  lose  the  very 
capacity  to  move,  as  did  sailing-fleets 
when  their  men  were  not  constantly 
exercised  aloft,  or  the  officers  tried  in 
handling  them  under  a  fall  spread  of 
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canvas.  They  may  still  deteriorate  in 
fighting  capacity,  as  steam  tactics  can¬ 
not  be  practised  in  a  limited  sheet  of 
water.  The  increased  powers  and 
range  of  artillery  will  also  keep  the 
blockader’s  inshore  squadron  at  a  great¬ 
er  distance,  and  thus  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  surveillance.  These  may  be 
small  matters  taken  separately  ;  collec¬ 
tively  they  become  serious. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  such  a  gening 
as  Napoleon  should  have  rejected  the 

Slang  of  Fulton,  who  came  to  him  at 
•oulogne  with  the  project  of  a  steam 
vessel.  He  referred  it  to  the  Institute, 
which,  after  two  months  of  trial  and 
experiment,  pronounced  the  invention 
impracticable.  A  very  few  years  later, 
in  1807,  the  first  steamboat  was  plying 
on  the  Hudson.  Here  was  just  the 
agent  which  Napoleon  required,  hut 
no  one  as  yet  dreamt  of  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects  which  it  was  to  produce. 

The  wooden  ship  of  1805  was  capable 
of  keeping  the  sea  for  months  or  years, 
and  was  in  the  strictest  sense  autono¬ 
mous,  needing  only  to  visit  land  occa¬ 
sionally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
provisions  and  water.  These  could  be 
procured  anywhere  in  neutral  terri¬ 
tory.  Nelson  for  twenty  months  at  a 
time  never  set  his  foot  ashore.  The 
modern  battleship  is  useless  without 
coal,  which  may  be  very  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain,  except  at  a  friendly  coaling  sta¬ 
tion.  Coaling  at  sea  is  a  possibility 
rather  than  a  practical  fact,  though 
there  have  been  instances — in  the  ma- 
noeuTi*e8  of  1890,  for  example — when 
this  difficult  operation  was  performed 
with  success.  The  introduction  of 
liquid  fuel,  which  is  largely  used  in  the 
German,  Italian,  and  Russian  navies, 
has  made  the  transfer  of  combustibles 
easy  in  a  sea-way,  but  it  will  never  do 
for  England  to  depend  on  foreign  pe¬ 
troleum  or  astatki.  The  coal  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  also  the  necessity  of  docking 
iron  ships,  when  they  are  unsheathed, 
may  limit  the  operations  of  hostile 
cruisers  against  our  commerce,  but  it 
also  affects  our  sea-power  unfavorably 
by  compelling  us  to  send  our  ships  to 
their  bases  at  short  intervals.  The 
machinery  and  boilers  must  be  over¬ 
hauled  occasionally.  Moreover,  if  the 
ships  have  been  in  action  and  require 
repairs,  these  can  hardly,  as  in  the 
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past,  be  effected  on  the  spot.  The 
damaged  vessels  must  retire  to  a  port 
where  there  are  facilities  for  working 
iron  and  steel.  Wood  was  a  materid 
readily  cut  and  bored  with  simple 
tools ;  it  was,  too,  always  to  be  pro¬ 
cured.  Our  modern  ships  may  need 
elaborate  castings  or  forgings,  which 
can  only  be  procured  from  a  foundry. 
Thus  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a 
naval  base,  which  will  have  heavy 
work  to  do,  should  be  near  iron  and 
steel  works,  if  it  does  not  contain  them. 

In  all  these  ways,  then,  the  naval 
transformation  has  affected  our  strat¬ 
egic  position.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the 
tactical  results  which  it  has  produced 
— the  altered  conditions  of  blockades 
with  steam  and  torpedoes — because 
here  nothing  is  certain.  It  has  worked 
on  the  whole  rather  against  us  than 
for  us,  especially  when  the  highly 
trained  personnel,  which  is  necessary 
with  modern  weapons,  is  taken  into 
account.  And,  just  as  our  ships  have 
lost  their  autonomy,  so  this  country 
has  lost  its  self-dependence  through 
the  inevitable  increase  of  population 
and  the  melancholy  decline  of  our 
agriculture.  The  price  of  Free  Trade 
has  been  a  high  one  from  the  national 
point  of  view.  It  is  the  food  question 
which  will  be  the  most  serious  ques¬ 
tion  in  war,  if  we  withstand  the  first 
shock  of  our  antagonists.  It  did  not 
exist  in  N^elson’s  time,  when  the  coun¬ 
try  fed  itself.  A  new  factor  of  the 
utmost  importance  has  thus  arisen, 
though  if  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  star¬ 
vation  leads  the  country  to  demand  at 
all  costs  a  strong  and  well-organized 
fleet,  this  very  danger  may  prove  the 
salvation  of  England.  The  economic 
necessity  of  giving  thorough  protection 
to  our  trade  will  be  stronger  than  ever, 
because  in  the  next  war  there  will  bo 
great  manufacturing  neutrals  who  will 
drive  us  from  the  market,  if  the  rate 
of  insurance  rises  to  a  high  figure.  In 
the  past  there  were  none. 

Nor  is  it  any  exaggeration  to  assert 
that  a  single  naval  defeat  would  bring 
land  wars  in  every  direction  where  our 
ossessions  are  continental.  Egypt, 
outh  Africa,  East  Africa,  West  Afri 
ca,  and  India  are  all  in  a  certain  sense 
hostages  to  fortune.  Trouble  threat¬ 
ens  even  now  in  more  than  one  of  these 


quarters,  but  the  length  of  England’s 
arm  keeps  back  the  restive  element. 
Were  her  sea-power  even  shaken,  weie 
her  troopships  unable  to  cross  the  sea, 
the  rifles  would  go  off.  An  Empire 
such  as  ours,  is  held  mainly  by  pres¬ 
tige,  or  if  we  dislike  this  term,  by  the 
credit  of  our  past  achievements.  We 
have  never  been  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  the  fact  of  our  continued  and  un¬ 
varying  success  inspires  our  enemies 
with  instinctive  awe.  In  Nelson’s 
days,  excepting  in  India,  which  was 
then  of  infinitely  less  importance  than 
it  is  now,  we  were  not  exposed  to  this 
risk.  We  must  win  from  the  first  for 
ourselves  and  our  Empire,  as  our  Colo¬ 
nies  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  at  a  time  when 
the  horizon  is  overcast,  are  reducing 
their  very  small  expenditure  upon  de¬ 
fence. 

Another  point  of  contrast,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  is  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  navy.  In  1805,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  First  Lord  was  a  naval  officer 
of  great  experience,  and  not  a  civilian. 
AViih  a  civilian,  who  must  necessarily 
consult  his  strategical  advisers,  Bar¬ 
ham’s  prompt  action  would  have  been 
impossible.  He  was  virtually  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  whole  British 
navy,  and  was  from  his  position  above, 
and  therefore  unfettered  by,  any 
Board.  The  Admiralty  of  his  term  of 
office  was,  then,  very  different  from 
the  Admiralty  of  to-day.  His  success 
has  been  cited  as  a  proof  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  system  would  secure  a  satisfactory 
result  in  war,  which  must  be  doubtful. 
A  board  of  advisers,  in  which  it  is  not 
clearly  laid  down  that  any  one  is  first, 
but  on\y  primus  inter  pares,  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  is  hardly  likely  to  work 
well  in  a  desperate  struggle.  A  civil¬ 
ian  head  may  be  well  enough  in  peace  ; 
in  war,  when  the  aim  is  not  to  retain  a 
majority,  but  to  beat  the  enemy,  a  na¬ 
val  head  is  required  as  common-sense 
shows. 

The  greatest  danger  which  menaces 
England  is  the  possibility  that  her 
strength  of  battleships  and  men  may 
be  found  inadequate  in  war.  She  will 
never  have  to  face  a  single  Power,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  far  stronger  at  sea  than 
any  single  Power.  But  she  may  have 
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to  make  head  against  a  coalition,  and 
a  coalition  with  forces  infinitely  supe¬ 
rior  in  quality  to  those  of  the  Franco- 
Spanish  Alliance  of  1805.  If  she  un¬ 
derrates  her  possible  antagonists,  or 
imagines  that  what  Nelson  could  do 
any  one  not  a  Nelson  conld  achieve, 
she  will  have  a  terrible  awakening. 
Pride  goes  before  a  fall,  and  a  nation 
which  lias  never  reen  the  invader  on 
its  shores,  or  endured  the  exactions 
and  insults  of  a  conqueror  is  difficult 
to  stir  to  muscular  measures.  But 
England,  if  she  can  sacrifice  a  free 
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breakfast-table  for  national  security,  if 
she  can  realize  that  comfort  is  not  the 
whole  end  of  life,  and  if  she  can  edu¬ 
cate  her  democracy  to  appreciate  the 
standing  menace  of  a  Europe  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  envious  of  her  pros¬ 
perity,  may  yet  weather  the  storm  and 
bequeath  her  Empire  to  posterity.  If 
she  would  do  this,  years  of  immediate 
and  unfaltering  effort  lie  before  her ; 
a  policy  of  half  measures  and  retrench¬ 
ment,  such  as  is  promised  by  her  pres¬ 
ent  rulers,  can  bring  only  disaster.— 
National  Revieio. 
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II. 

Frau  Joroon  was  giving  a  “  coffee” 
to  four  of  her  most  intellectual  friends, 
who  made  a  weekly  rendezvous  of  her 
private  sitting  room,  meeting  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  for  a  little  seri¬ 
ous  reading  aloud  in  French,  English, 
and  German,  with  dilettante  criticism 
on  the  same,  and  the  Fran  Doctor,  of 
course,  in  the  armchair.  It  pleased 
Fran  Erna  Jorgon  immensely — who 
was  nothing  if  not  to  her  taper  fin¬ 
ger  tips  a  trifling,  coquettish,  cal¬ 
culating,  rather  hard  and  superficial 
woman  of  the  world — to  affect  tjie 
pose  of  a  spoiled  woman  of  society, 
secretly  enamored  of  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  while  reluctantly  engaged  in  the 
more  distracting  duties  of  wifehood 
and  maternity.  And  it  filled  up  a 
void,  this  weekly  reunion,  in  the  calm, 
methodical,  domestic  life  of  the  Frau 
Doctor,  who  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  but  indulge  her  taste  for  reading 
and  live  up  to  the  European  reputation 
of  her  distinguished  husband.  Frau 
Jorgon  was  a  young  and  handsome 
woman  of  five  and  twenty,  dark  as  a 
gypsy,  and  the  spoilt  and  wilful  wife 
of  an  opulent  merchant  in  this  same 
German  garrison  town.  Fran  Doctor 
Lehmann  was  the  wife  of  the  great 
savant  of  that  name,  a  childless,  gruff- 
voiced,  manly-looking  woman  of  fifty, 
with  short  iron-gray  hair  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  embonpoint.  The  other  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  friendly  quintet  were  Frau 
Flink,  a  little  widow  of  thirty  ;  Fiiia- 
lein  lied  wig  Schneider,  a  nervous,  dep¬ 
recating  woman,  who  wrote  “  Rentier” 
and  “  lediglich  ’  on  the  census  papers, 
and  learned  articles  in  a  Berlin  month¬ 
ly  journal  ;  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  Anna  Loser,  a  peculiar 
and  distinctive  character,  a  difficult 
personality  of  twenty,  gifted,  artistic, 
vain  of  her  personal  appearance,  musi¬ 
cal  to  a  supercilious  degree,  rather 
overweighted  with  self-consciousness, 
and  inordinately  ambitions. 

It  was  a  cold  January  afternoon, 
about  four  o’clock.  The  grand  porce¬ 
lain  stove  in  Frau  Jorgon\  charming 
boudoir,  a  Hirschvogel,  was  throwing 
out  too  much  heat,  and  the  folding 
doors  of  the  adjoining  apartment  were 
thrown  wide  open,  revealing  deep,  cool 
vistas  of  a  shrouded  salon,  darkened, 
into  which  the  Frau  Doctor,  who  loved 
fresh  air  and  free  space,  was  casting 
longing  glances.  Coffee  was  just  over, 
and  Frau  Jorgon’s  picturesque  maid 
was  carrying  away  the  coffee  cups. 
There  now  remained  nothing  in  the 
way  of  the  serious  purport  of  the  mat¬ 
ing,  which  this  week  was  English 
reading ;  hence  Frau  Erna  Jorgon’s 
inconsequent  mood  and  discursive  re¬ 
marks,  laughingly  adjusted  to  disturb 
the  mental  serenity  of  the  other  ladies, 
who  had  taken  up  their  needlework  and 
were  waiting  for  Fraulein  Anna  Loser  to 
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read.  A  woman’s  needlework  is  always 
suggestive  and  characteristic.  The  Frau 
Doctor  knitted— she  knitted  yards, 
miles,  leagues  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Little  Frau  Flink,  everlastingly  occu¬ 
pied  from  January  to  December  in  the 
plaintive  renovation  of  a  somewhat 
bric-a-brac  wardrobe,  was  for  the  nonce 
immersed  to  her  pink  ears  in  second¬ 
hand  millinery,  listening  to  the  read¬ 
ing  with  a  deeply  critical  expression 
and  a  mouth  full  of  pins. 

“  Ach,  please  Anna,  you  read  too 
quickly,  I  cannot  understand.” 

Fraulein  Iledwig  Schneider  was  sad¬ 
ly  sorting  crewels  under  the  askant 

fiance  of  the  practical  and  industrious 
'ran  Doctor,  and,  being  a  nervous 
creature,  she  made  very  little  visible 
progress.  When  she  would  finally 
start,  her  “  Tischlaufer”  was  matter 
for  the  curious  speculation  of  the  Frau 
Doctor,  who  had  a  truly  marvellous 
knack  of  evolving  little  garments  out 
of  a  single  ball  of  wool,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  winter’s  afternoon — 
to  the  secret  envy  and  ch^rin  of  poor 
Hedwig  Schneider.  And  Frau  Jorgon 
was  crocheting  nursery  lace,  with 
considerable  condescension  for  a 
“  Onadige  Frau''  who  kept  a  maid, 
and  with  some  play  of  expressive  fea¬ 
ture,  as  though  she  were  all  the  time 
marvelling  at  her  own  inconsistency  or 
complacently  admiring  her  bejewelled 
hands.  She  crocheted  with  her  small 
dark  glossy  head  a  little  inclined  and 
her  dark  mischievous  eyes  now  and 
again  mockingly  directed  to  little  Frau 
Flink’s  new  hat. 

”  Mietzel,  what  a  hat !” 

”  Do  not  be  stupid,  £rna,  I  cannot 
buy  me  a  new  one,  can  I  ?” 

‘‘  English,  English,”  called  Frau 
Doctor  Lehmann  from  the  chair. 

”  Ach  Gott  I”  Frau  Jorgon  sighed, 
with  a  glance  at  a  elock  supported  by 
a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  engaged 
in  an  immortality  of  frail  Dresden- 
china  courtship. 

Anna  Loser  read  on  as  fast  as  she 
could.  She  invariably  managed  to  do 
her  own  and  somebody  else’s  share  of 
reading,  for  she  was  having  lessons  in 
elocution  and  gave  the  true  dramatic 
touch  to  everything  she  read.  More¬ 
over,  she  was  always  carried  away  to 
unconscious  excess  of  emphasis  by  the 
N*w  Sbeim.— VoL.  LXTV.,  No.  6. 


pleasing  sound  of  her  own  voice.  As 
she  paused  to  turn  over  a  leaf  and  to 
take  breath,  the  Frau  Doctor  again 
looked  up  from  her  knitting  and  dryly 
said  : 

“  If  yon  are  tired,  Anna,  perhaps 
Frau  Jorgon  will  read  a  little.” 

”  I  thank  you,”  said  that  lady,  who 
was  getting  tired  of  crochet  work,  but 
even  that  was  better  than  English  read¬ 
ing.  How  fearfully  dull  it  was,  and 
what  was  it  all  about,  and  had  she  un¬ 
derstood  a  word  ? 

Anna  Loser  was  beginning  again 
when  little  Fran  Flink  and  the  indig¬ 
nant  Frau  Doctor  exchanged  glances. 

”  I  will  read  a  little,  if  yon  please, 
Anna,”  said  Frau  Flink,  who  was  a 
decisive  little  person  iu  her  way,  and 
she  lovingly  laid  down  her  hat  and 
took  the  book,  and  commenced  read¬ 
ing  rather  badly,  so  that  poor  Fraulein 
Hedwig  Schneider  looked  up  from  her 
tangled  crewels,  and  blinked  with  a 
distracted  expression  through  her  ugly 
blue  goggles,  and  passed  her  hand  over 
her  narrow  wrinkled  brow. 

‘‘  Oh,  please,  Frau  Flink,  I  have  not 
understand.” 

”  Understood,”  prompted  the  Frau 
Doctor. 

”  It  is  quite  the  same,”  laughed 
Frau  Jorgon,  admiring  the  work  of  her 
hands  at  arm’s  length.  Then  she  laid 
it  down  and  slyly  took  up  Frau  Flink’s 
wonderful  hat  and  tried  it  on,  glancing 
at  her  own  ridiculous  reflection  in  a 
Venetian  mirror  opposite  her ;  even 
the  Frau  Doctor  was  constrained  to- 
smile,  much  against  her  will. 

‘‘  Ach,  mein  Gott,  what  a  hat !” 

But  little  Frau  Flink  was  by  this 
time  fairly  wound  up  and  set  going 
for  a  good  five  minutes,  and  Frau  Jor- 
gon’s  frivolity  was  entirely  lost  upon 
her  ;  so,  with  another  sigh,  Frau  Jor¬ 
gon  resumed  her  crochet  work,  devout¬ 
ly  wishing  it  were  supper  time. 

Meanwhile  Frau  Flink  read  on. 
proudly  but  execrably,  and  it  was  aa 
much  as  the  learned  Hedwig  Schneider 
could  do  to  disentangle  the  sense  of 
what  she  read.  The  Frau  Doctor  had 
philosophically  given  up  even  listen¬ 
ing,  and  was  calmly  counting  stitches 
for  a  new  little  garment.  Anna  Loser 
never  listened  to  anybody’s  reading  but 
her  own. 
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“  ‘  The  progress  of  the  mind  of 
Frances  Burnex — *  ** 

“  Fran — ces  Bar — nie  !”  Frau  Jor- 
gon  exclaimed  in  some  astonishment. 
**  I  thought  we  were  reading  about 
that  delightful  Lord  Bjron.” 

“  Erna  !  You  said  last  week  that 
Lord  Bjron  was  too  difficult,  aud  so 
we  began  Madam  D’Arblay.” 

“  Ach  so,”  said  Frau  Jorgon  care¬ 
lessly.  “  But  1  do  not  know  Madam 
D’Arblay.” 

“  She  wrote  books.” 

“  All  Englishwomen  write  books. 
And  what  books?” 

”  She  wrote  a  famous  diary,”  Frau 
Doctor  rather  impatiently  explained. 

“  What  is — diary  ?” 

‘‘  Diarium.  Do  let  me  read,  Etna.” 

‘‘  But  I  will  know  what  you  read. 
When  did  she  live,  this  Madam  D’Ar¬ 
blay  ?  And  why  notJMee-sis  D’Arblay  ?” 

‘‘  Du  lieber  Gott,  Erna,  she  married 
a  Frenchman.” 

**  Then  why  did  she  live  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  Surely  it  would  have  been  much 
nicer  to  live  in  La  belle  France.  If  I 
married  a  Frenchman  I  would  live  in 
Paris.” 

”  I  believe  she  did  live  in  France  for 
several  years,”  remarked  Hedwig 
Schneider. 

”  Was  she  not  the  friend  of  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson  ?” 

‘‘  I  believe  she  was,”  said  the  Frau 
Doctor  shortly.  ‘*  Give  me  the  book, 
Mietzil ;  1  will  read  a  little.” 

And  the  Frau  Doctor  began. 

‘‘  ‘  The  progress  of  the  mind  of 
Frances  Burney,  from  her  ninth  to  her 
twenty-fifth  5 ear,  well  deserves  to  be 
recorded.’  ” 

‘*  Wie  .  .  .  How?  J  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  a  word,  dear  Frau  Doctor,” 
said  Fraulein  Hedwig.  Frau  Jorgon 
laughed. 

With  a  look  of  irritation,  Frau  Doc¬ 
tor  Lehmann,  who  read  well  and  trans¬ 
lated  better,  laid  down  the  handsome 
volume  of  Macaulay’s  Essays  and  took 
refuge  in  knitting  once  more. 

‘‘  It  is  perfectly  useless  reading  with 
these  constant  interruptions,”  she  said. 
‘‘  Siuce  December  we  have  begun  no 
less  than  four  different  essays,  not  one 
of  which  have  we  finished.  And  I 
must  read  very  ill,  Hedwig,  if  you  do 
not  understand  me  !” 


Frau  Jorgon  looked  up  roguishly, 
and  drew  her  crochet-needle  slowly 
through  the  wool,  and  attempt^ 
broken  English. 

‘‘  Not  ill — not  at  all,  dear  Frau  Doc. 
tor.  You  read  very  good — very  good, 
but  I  too,  myself,  have  not  understand 
— understood.” 

”  Ich  auch  nicht,”  mumbled  little 
Frau  Flink  distresfully.  And  she  took 
another  pin  from  between  her  lips. 

“  Mietzel,  how  can  you  eat  pins? 
You  will  choke  yourself  one  of  these 
days,  and  then  there  will  be  an  inquest, 
and  my  husband  will  say  it  is  my 
fault.” 

Anna  Loser  stirred.  ”  We  ought  to 
have  some  one  to  overhear  our  reading 
and  correct  our  mistakes  and  pronun¬ 
ciation.  The  Myers  have  a  Fraulein.” 

‘‘  An  English  Miss — you  mean.” 

The  Frau  Doctor  shook  her  head 
and  closed  her  lips  firmly,  and  then 
spoke. 

‘‘  1  for  one  decline  to  waste  another 
pfennig  ou  lessons.  I  never  learnt 
anything  in  a  lesson  which  was  ever  of 
the  slightest  practical  use  to  me  in  my 
life.  All  the  English  I  know  I  have 
taught  myself,  in  my  husband’s  study, 
with  my  husband  for  a  dictionary  and 
a  grammar.” 

‘‘  But  dear  Frau  Doctor,”  remarked 
her  hostess  rather  slyly,  ”  your  pro¬ 
nunciation — ” 

”  Is  bad.  1  know  it.  I  desire  to 
master  the  English  language  for  the 
pleasure  of  reading  English  literature. 
I  shall  never  need  to  talk  Eng  ish.  No 
more  lessons  for  me.” 

‘‘Ach  !  I  have  had  all  the  English 
teachers  in  the  town,  and  not  one  did 
teach  me  anything ;  they  did  not 
amuse  me.” 

”  I  find  English  so  easy,”  said  Anna 
Ldser,  without  further  committing 
herself. 

Frau  Doctor  Lehmann  gave  the 
young  lady  a  peculiar  look,  but  said 
nothing. 

‘‘  I  know  an  English  lady,”  began 
Fraulein  Hedwig  Schneider,  and  then 
stopped  abruptly,  abashed  by  a  look  in 
Frau  Jorgon’s  brilliant  eyes,  who  held 
up  her  hand  in  mock  despair. 

‘‘  Ach,  dear  Hedwig,  I  have  tried  all 
the  English  teachers  in  the  town. 
They  bored  me  to  death.  They  could 
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not  laugh.  I  could  not  be  serious. 
They  could  not  talk  about  the  opera 
and  never  went  to  balls.  I  could  not 
talk  about  lawn  tennis  and  never  went 
to  church.  Mee  sis  Porter — Ach,  mein 
Gott !— was  like  a  Puritan,  tall  and 
straight,  and  severe  and  black,  and 
solemn  and  miserable.  Poor  thing, 
she  had  much  trouble.  Her  husband 
had  deserted  her.  If  1  had  been  her 
husband,  I  too  would  have  deserted 
her.  She  was  horrid.” 

“  This  lady  is  quite  a  stranger,  dear 
Frau  Jorgon.  Yon  have  not  seen 
her.” 

“  Poor  thing  !  No  pupils  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“  Oh  yes.  But  not  many.  She 
might  have  many,  but — ” 

Frau  Jorgon  tossed  her  head.  “  Ach, 
do  I  not  know.  She  is  difficult,  you 
would  say.  All  Englishwomen  are 
difficult,  too  difficult  for  me.”  And 
Frau  Jorgon  shivered.  ”  The  wife  of 
the  English  pastor  invited  me  to  five 
o’clock  tea  last  week,  and  my  husband 
made  me  promise  that  I  would  go — 
nimmer,  nimmer  mehr.  It  was  dread 
— ful.”  With  a  smile  Frau  Jorgon 
went  on,  in  charming  broken  English  : 
“  I  would  laugh,  for  1  was  merry. 
Why  not  ?  But  no  man  did  laugh. 
All  sat  up  upright  and  crossed  their 
feet.  So  I  too  sat  bolt  upright,  but  I 
did  not  cross  my  feet.  It  was  funny. 
And  then  I  must  drink  English  lea 
and  eat  English — wie  sagt  man  helm- 
gebackenen  Ktichen  auf  englisch,  Hed- 
ioigf—\  must  drink  English  tea  and 
eat  English  home-made  cake.  And  I 
did  not  like  it.  I  could  not  speak  one 
word,  for  I  was  shy.  And  no  man  did 
spoke  German  with  me  but  Mee-sis 
Perry,  and  she  was  too  busy.  And 
then  I  come  away  and  my  husband 
laugh.  Voila!  that  is  English  five 
o’clock  tea.” 

Once  again  did  Fiaulein  Hedwig 
Schneider  attempt  an  oar. 

“  I  know  a  lady,  she  is  a  good  teach¬ 
er.  One  can  understand  all  what  she 
says — Alles  was  sie  sagt.  But  she 
speaks  not  a  good  German.” 

”  A  point  strongly  in  her  favor,” 
said  the  Frau  Doctor  approvingly  ;  she 
spoke  excellent  English  with  very  little 
foreign  accent.  “  Speaking  little  Ger- 
man  nerself,  there  will  lie  more  oppor- 


tunitv  for  her  pupils  to  speak  Eng: 
lish.’*’ 

”  Exactly,”  chimed  in  little  Frauj 
Fliuk.  ”  Ach  !  I  like  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish.  But  always  must  I  know  how  the 
difficult  words  are  spelled.  Sonst — ” 

‘‘ And  this  lady,  Hedwig?”  theFran 
Doctor  inquired,  suspending  her  knit¬ 
ting. 

”  Is  a  friend  of  me.  At  least  I  have 
made  her  acquaintance  ;  for  1  will  im¬ 
prove  in  English.” 

‘‘Ach,  my  dear  Hedwig,  you  have 
every  week  a  new  friend,”  said  Frau 
Jorgon,  rather  contemptuously. 

!^anlein  Hedwig  Schneider  colored 
and  continued  :  ‘‘  She  has  taught  me 
much.  She  has  given  lessons  to  Herr 
Doctor  Claus.” 

‘‘  How  !  Dr.  Claus  I  Then  my  hus¬ 
band  was  right.  He  is  going  to  marryi 
a  rich  and  charming  Amerikanerin. 
Well,  I  wish  her  joy,”  and  Frau  Jor¬ 
gon  laughed  a  little  maliciously  and 
with  a  conscious  air.  ‘‘  She  will  not 
be  happy.” 

‘‘  I  do  not  believe  it,”  said  Frau 
Flink.  ‘‘  How  cruel  you  are,  Erna  !” 

*‘  Ach  !  he  is  not  in  love  with  me 
any  more,”  said  Frau  Jorgon  coolly. 

‘‘  But  I  would  like  to  hear  him  speak 
English.  1  will  tease  him  when  we 
meet  at  the  ball  next  week — 1  will  talk 
only  English  with  him.  And  this 
lady,  how  did  she  teach  him  ?  1  would 
not  like  to  teach  him  anything.  Per¬ 
haps — ”  Frau  Jorgon  reflected  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two  with  her  chin  in  the  palm 
of  her  hand  and  a  mocking  smile  on 
her  lips,  and  presently  astonished  her 
friends  by  clapping  her  hands.  ‘‘  I 
have  it,”  she  said.  ‘‘How  would  it 
be,  Hedwig,  if  you  brought  this  lady 
with  you  next  week  and  introduced  her 
to  us— of  course  as  a  friend,  not  as  a 
teacher?  I  will  have  no  more  teach¬ 
ers.  Teachers  have  not  a  large  ac¬ 
quaintance,  I  believe.  It  would  be 
very  nice  for  her.  She  need  not  speak 
German,  if  she  is  shy.  She  could 
speak  English”  (roguishly).  ‘‘  I  would 
not  object.  She  could  come  to  coffee, 
and  stay  to  supper.  I  will  order  cut¬ 
lets.  She  will  not  eat  cutlets  every  day. 
Do  you  think  she  would  come,  Hed¬ 
wig  ?” 

“  I  can  ask  her.” 

‘*  Of  course  she  will  come,”  said 
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Anna  Ldser,  who  was  getting  tired, 
and  was  dying  to  be  asked  to  play,  for 
she  knew  all  Fran  Jorgon’s  love  affairs 
by  heart  and  did  not  approve  of  co¬ 
quettish  matrons. 

“  Why  should  she  refuse  ?”  said 
Frau  Flink,  who  seldom  ate  a  meal  at 
her  own  expense. 

“  Indeed,  why  ?” 

“  She  will  want  a  fee,”  gruffly  re¬ 
marked  the  Frau  Doctor,  putting  a 
damper  on  everybody. 

“  Not  if  she  is  invited  to  coffee  and 
supper.  And  Erna  gives  such  nice 
suppers.” 

“  I  tell  you  she  will  want  a  fee.” 

“  Ach  was  I”  said  Frau  Jorgon  pet¬ 
tishly.  **  1  ask  her  out  of  kindness. 
She  will  give  no  lesson.  Is  it  any 
trouble  to  sit  in  my  boudoir  and  drink 
coffee  and  eat  cake  and  talk  a  little 
English?  Teachers  are  not  rich. 
Meesis  Porter  was  dreadfully  poor. 
And  Miss  West,  poor  thing,  wore  cot¬ 
ton  gloves  summer  and  winter,  and 
was  always  hungry.  Ach,  thank  God 
I  am  no  teacher.  1  will  give  her  a  nice 
supper — perhaps  cutlets,  green  peas,  a 
little  cake,  a  little  fruit,  and  perhaps 
wine.  What  more  can  she  desire? 
And  my  husband  can  talk  as  much 
English  as  he  will,  meinetwegen  ;  but 
1  shall  talk  German.  How  is  she 
called,  Hedwig,  and  what  is  she  like, 
your  friend  ?” 

”  Ach,  dear  Frau  Jorgon,  she  is  not 
my  friend.  But  I  have  met  her -in 
several  families.  She  is  very  thought¬ 
ful  and  helpful,  and  takes  great  trouble 
to  make  one  understand  her  mother 
tongue.” 

“  Ganz  recht,”put  in  the  Frau  Doc¬ 
tor  with  an  expression  of  strung  ap¬ 
proval.  **  But  1  doubt  we  shall  have  to 
pay  her  something — some  little  trifle.” 

”  I  will  pay  nothing,”  said  Frau 
Jorgon,  rather  haughtily.  “  But  I 
will  give  a  good  supper.” 

“  Oh,  it  can  be  arranged,”  Anna 
Lbser  remarked  rather  eagerly.  “  My 
cousin’s  Fraulein  receives  one  mark 
fifty  pfennigs  the  hour.” 

‘‘  But  Fraulein  is  a  young  and  inex- 

(terieuced  girl,  and  this  is  a  married 
ady.” 

‘‘  Ach,  it  is  quite  the  same.” 

”  And  from  coffee  to  supper  is  not 
one  hour,  but  three.” 


December,  | 

But  what  can  she  do  with  her  time  [ 
in  the  evening?  Surely  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  sit  and  talk  in  my  L 
boudoir  and  have  a  nice  supper  than  | 
go  to  sleep  and  be  miserable  in  a  fur-  ? 
nished  apartment,  it  is  no  trouble  to  I 
come  to  coffee  and  eat  *  a  nice  supper  * 
— cutlets,  peas,  compoV  Only  I  shall  l 
not  talk  English.  She  can  talk  to  me.  I 
And  perhaps,  after  all,  I  will  not  give  j 
wine,  only  beer.”  h 

”  Wine  is  not  at  all  necessary,”  said  | 
tbe  Frau  Doctor.  jj 

”  Then  it  is  quite  settled,  and  how  ( 

very  good  you  are,  Erna  !  1  do  so  long  i 

to  improve  in  English.”  Anna  Loser  t 

spoke  enthusiastically. 

”  But,  Anna,  you  must  talk.  Why  i 

will  yon  never  talk  unless  gentlemen  | 

are  present.  It  is  not  nice  in  a  young  . 

girl.”  I 

”  1  have  a  headache.  ”  | 

”  Ach,  you  always  have  a  headache  I 
w'hen  only  ladies  are  present.” 

‘‘  Is  this  lady’s  English  quite — quite 
the  English  of  good  society,  Hedwig?” 

It  was  Frau  Flink  who  spoke. 

Fraulein  Hedwig  looked  up  and 
blinked  through  her  goggles  in  mild  | 
surprise.  “  My  dear  Frau  Flink,  she 
comes  from  London.” 

“  Ach,  then,  I  must  tell  my  hus¬ 
band.  He  icUwarms  for  London.  He 
would  like  to  live  in  London.  I  tell 
him  I  have  no  objection.  But  I  shall 
stay  in  Germany  with  my  children.”  L 
‘‘  I  must  go,”  said  the  Frau  Doctor,  | 
looking  at  her  watch.  ”  It  is  getting  * 
late  and  my  husband  lectures  to-night.” 

“  We  have  not  read  much  to-day.  ! 
It  will  be  better  next  week.  Bring 
this  Englishwoman  with  you,  Hedwig. 

And,  Anna,  my  dear,  do  not  be  late.” 

“  Thank  heaven,  I  have  finished  my  • 
hat,”  Frau  Flink  murmured  to  her¬ 
self.  ‘‘  I  can  wear  it  home,  and  next 
week  I  will  come  in  my  brown  silk. 

Are  you  coming,  Hedwig  ?” 

The  friends,  accompanied  by  their 
hostess,  went  out  into  the  corridor, 
where  a  maid  attended  to  help  the  la¬ 
dies  on  with  their  outdoor  things. 

Here  they  gossiped  and  trifled  away 
another  ten  minutes,  when,  seized  witn 
compunction,  the  worthy  Frau  Doctor  li 
made  good  her  escape. 

Fraulein  Hedwig  Schneider  was  the  3 
last  to  go,  and  Frau  Jorgon  watched 
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her  from  the  corridor  door,  as  she 
slowly  descended  the  great  stone  stair¬ 


case. 


Good  by  till  Wednesday,  and  mind 
yon  bring  the  Englishwoman  with 
yon.” 


It  was  Wednesday  again  and  Frau 
Jorgon  with  her  friends  was  awaiting 
with  some  impatience  and  much  lively 
curiosity  the  advent  of  Fiaulein 
Schneider  with  the  Englishwoman. 
Frau  Jorgon — who,  it  most  be  said, 
had  an  excellent  taste  in  dress  -was 
looking  charmingly  fresh  and  girlish, 
and  radiantly  handsome.  Her  eyes 
shone  almost  as  brilliantly  as  the  ma- 
monds  on  her  fingers.  She  held  an 
illustrated  paper,  at  which  she  was  lan¬ 
guidly  looking,  making  impatient  little 
ejaculations  and  continually  glancing 
at  the  clock.  Anna  Loser,  too,  had 
found  it  expedient  to  come  in  a  new 
and  extravagant  gown,  since  teachers 
were  proverbially  poor  and  ill  dressed, 
and  the  thought  of  shining  resplendent 
in  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  grand  army 
of  martyrs  was  inexpressibly  soothing 
and  comforting  to  the  girl’s  ignoble 
mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Frau  Doc¬ 
tor  Lehmann  was  in  her  homely  blue 
serge,  and  of  course  she  was  knitting 
at  a  furious  rate. 

Presently  voices  were  heard  in  the 
corridor.  Frau  Jorgon  jumped  up 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  made  a  rush 
to  the  door,  where  she  paused  and  lis¬ 
tened  and  whispered  : 

“  I  will  meet  her  in  the  corridor.  It 
will  not  be  so  stiff  and  ceremonious. 
If  she  is  solemn  I  shall  be  taken  ill  and 
go  to  bed,  and  Marie  can  bring  me  my 
supper,  and  yon  can  entertain  her ; 
also — ”  and  Frau  Jorgon  disappeared 
with  a  frou-frou  of  silken  petticoats. 

Frau  Doctor  Jjehmann  knitted  on 
as  a  matter  of  course,  studying  in  odd 
disapproving  glances  Anna  Loser’s  ex¬ 
travagant  gown,  while  that  young  lady, 
not  quite  at  ease  in  her  dress,  sat  some¬ 
what  stiffly  on  a  high-backed  chair  and 
turned  over  an  album.  An  earthquake 
alone  would  have  roused  Frau  Flink 
from  the  blue  silk  corsage,  which  she 
was  decorating  with  pink  rosebuds. 
Certainly  there  was  no  love  lost  be¬ 
tween  little  Frau  Flink  and  Frau  Jor- 
gon’s  maid. 


Five  minutes  elapsed.  Above  the 
murmur  of  voices  in  the  corridor  was 
heard  Frau  Jorgon’s  clear  voice  cajoL 
ing  somebody  in  coaxing  tones,  and 
certainly  she  was  not  contemplating 
retiring  to  bed.  This  augured  favor¬ 
ably  for  the  Englishwoman. 

“  I  am  curious,”  said  Frau  Flink, 
breaking  silence  and  snapping  the  stalk 
of  an  impossible  rosebud. 

“  She  cannot  be  solemn,”  remarked 
the  Frau  Doctor,  with  a  faint  smile. 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter.  Anna 
Ldser  reared  her  head  and  tried  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  her  ease.  For  some  unaccount¬ 
able  reason  she  was  regretting  that  she 
had  come  in  her  new  gown,  which 
really  fitted  her  admirably,  and  how 
was  any  one  to  know  that  it  pinched 
her  horribly  across  the  chest  ? 

Presently  the  door  was  flung  joyously 
open  and  enter  Frau  Jorgon  iu  one  of 
her  most  fascinating,  irresistible  moods, 
with  her  right  arm  completely  encir¬ 
cling  the  waist  of  the  Englishwoman, 
who  appeared  to  be  struggling  between 
the  embarrassment  of  the  situation  and 
a  strong  desire  to  wear  an  expression 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

”  Ach,  dear  Frau  Doctor,”  said  Frau 
Jorgon,  as  she  sailed  across  the  room, 
skilfully  piloting  the  embarrassed 
Marion  Carr  between  cabinets  of  costly 
china  and  innumerable  low  chairs,  one 
of  which  she  overturned. 

“  Let  me  introduce  Mee-sis  Carr — 
Frau  Doctor  Lehmann — the  great  Dr. 
Lehmann.  (In  a  whisper)  Anna, 
Anna,  how  shy  you  are  !  This  is  Mee- 
sis  Carr — My  friend,  Franlein  Anna 
Loser — Frau  Flink.  Now  you  shall 
sit  in  this  chair  and  have  a  cushion  to 
your  back,  so.  Mietzel,  put  away  that 
horrid  corsage,  and  ring  the  bell. 
Coffee,  Marie.  You  drink  coffee,  Mee- 
sis  Carr.**  Yes?  It  is  much  nicer 
than  English  tea.  Pardon— you  will 
not  be  offended  with  me,  hut  I  do  not 
like  English  tea.  In  the  Russian  fash¬ 
ion,  in  glasses,  and  with  lemon,  0  yes. 
It  is  another  thing.  But  English  tea 
with  milk  —and  Heimgeback.” 

”  Home-made,”  suggested  the  Eng¬ 
lishwoman,  with  a  smile. 

”  Ach,  but  yon  understand  German 
very  well.  I  must  talk  English? 
Ach,  it  is  too  ugly  a  language.  French, 
I  speak  French  like  a  native,  but  Eng- 
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lish —  You  must  eat  my  cake.  My 
cook  has  made  it  especially  for  you. 
It  is  much  nicer  than  English  cake — 
what  yon  call  home-made.”’  FrauJor- 
gon  paused  to  take  breath. 

“  How  do  you  like  Germany,”’  may 
I  ask,  Mrs.  Carr?”  demanded  the 
Frau  Doctor  in  magisterial  tones,  and, 
laying  down  her  knitting,  she  sipped 
her  coffee  and  looked  at  the  English¬ 
woman. 

Marion  Carr  was  about  to  make  a  re¬ 
ply  when  she  caught  a  quizzical  look 
in  Frau  Jorgon’s  sparkling  eyes.  She 
passed  the  question  by.  “  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  country,’”  she  said,  which  was  a 
perfectly  safe  answer  and  might  mean 
anvthing. 

Frau  Jorgon  wagged  her  head. 
“  Ach,  Mee-sis,  you  will  not  say.  But 
you  will  not  offend  me.  I  do  not  say 
that  1  admire  the  English  language,  or 
that  I  like  English  6ve  o’clock  tea 
and  cake  and  English  ladies.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  they  are  detesta¬ 
ble.” 

Frau  Flink  looked  horrified,  Anna 
Loser  rather  amused  than  otherwise, 
while  the  Frau  Doctor  exclaimed  chid- 
ingly  : 

‘‘  Erna !” 

”  Ach,  I  am  only  teasing  Mee-sis 
Carr.  But  I  cannot  make  her  angry 
and  Frau  Jorgon  bent  forward,  rested 
one  arm  on  her  knee,  and  looked  up 
into  the  Englishwoman’s  face.  ‘‘  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  that  English  la¬ 
dies  are  detestable,  only  so  schreciclich 
cold  and  stiff  and  proud.  And  are 
they  never  merry  ?  I  grant  that  they 
are  handsome,  for  I  have  seen  them  in 
the  English  Church,  and  at  the  Opera, 
and  they  have  fine  figures,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  complexions,  and  long  hair.  But 
oh  !  they  are  so  cold  and  stiff.  Ach, 
I  see  you  are  very  sensible.  You  do 
not  look  offended.  One  lady  who  gave 
me  lessons  was  always  offended  because 
I  would  not  say  that  I  liked  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  She  was  too  stupid.” 

“  I  understood  that — we  were  to 
speak  English,  Frau  Jorgon,”  said 
Marion  Carr  seriously,  aud  for  the 
third  time  she  was  compelled  to  de¬ 
cline  cake,  much  to  her  hostess’s  aston¬ 
ishment. 

”  But  first  we  must  make  each  other’s 
acquaintance,  and  I  cannot  say  all  this 


in  English.  I  will  not  talk  English 
to-day.” 

‘‘  But,  Erna,  I  should  like  to  talk 
English,”  said  Frau  Flink,  with  plead¬ 
ing  eyes. 

”  Have  you  many  pupils?”  demand¬ 
ed  the  Frau  Doctor,  for  she  could  man¬ 
age  a  straightforward  question  with  re¬ 
markable  fluency. 

“  Very  few,”  was  the  cheerful  an¬ 
swer. 

Fran  Jorgon  lifted  her  handsome 
black  brows,  ”  Very  few  ?  And  you 
are  not  sad  —sorry  ?’  ’ 

The  Englishwoman  smiled.  “  I  do 
not  wish  for  many,  Frau  Jorgon.  I 
live  a  very  busy  life,  and  every  hour  of 
the  day  is  occupied.” 

”  So  ?  But  how  ?”  demanded  the 
hostess  with  blunt  but  lively  curiosity. 
“  If  you  do  not  teach  many  pupils, 
what  do  you  do?” 

”  Teaching,  Frau  Jorgon,  is  but  one 
of  my  irons  in  the  fire — a  means  to  an 
end.” 

“  Irons  in  the  fii'e  1  Oh,  please  how 
does  man  spell  ‘  irons.”  I  must  know 
how  the  difficult  words  are  spelt.” 

”  Ach,  1  do  not  understand  ;  and, 
Mietzel,  do  me  the  favor  not  to  spell 
to-day.  I  wish  to  talk  to  Mee-sis 
Carr.  Please  tell  me,  yon  say  you  do 
not  speak  German,  yet  yon  understand 
uite  well.  And  it  is  remarkable  1  un- 
erstand  yon  perfectly.” 

”  But,  Erna,  I  want  to  know  how 
the  words  are  spelt.” 

”  Get  a  dictionary,  then,”  suggested 
the  Frau  Doctor,  rather  impatiently. 

‘‘  I  will  tell  you,  Mietzel,”  whispered 
the  good-natured  Hedwig. 

Again  Frau  Jorgon  turned  to  the 
Englishwoman,  but  noticing  Anna 
Loser  sulking  in  a  corner  she  said 
laughingly  :  ‘‘  Anna,  my  child,  why 
do  you  not  talk  ?”  Then  she  began 
rattling  on  as  before,  when  the  Frau 
Doctor  interrupted. 

“  Are  we  not  going  to  read  to¬ 
day?” 

‘‘  No,  no,  no.  No  reading.  I  will 
not  read.  Give  me  the  book.  I  will 
hide  it.”  Frau  Jorgon  stooped  and 
threw  the  book  under  the  causeuse. 
“  It  is  better  there.  Marie  will  find  it 
in  the  morning.  It  is  getting  late; 
my  husband  will  be  home  early  to¬ 
night,  you  will  see,  because  he  knows 
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that  he  can  talk  English  with  Mee-sis 
Carr.” 

“  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  that  honor,’  ’ 
said  Marion  Carr,  a  little  ironically. 
“  It  is  already  half-past  six.  And — ” 

“  Oh,  but  you  must  not  go  yet. 
You  must  stay  to  supper,  and  then  1 
will  introduce  you  to  ray  husband. 
Yon  will  love — like  my  husband.  All 
women  love — like  my  husband.” 

“  Erna  !” 

“  He  is  a  great  favorite.  He  is  very 
kind.  He  looks  like  an  Englishman, 
but  that  is  because  he  is  a  Pole  and  has 
lived  in  England  and  wears  English 
aXoihei—meinetwegen.  I  do  not  ob¬ 
ject.  I  have  all  my  gowns  from  Paris.” 

”  But  really,  Frau  Jorgon — ” 

Frau  Jorgon  laid  forcible  hands  on  the 
unfortunate  Englishwoman.  ”  Ach, 
I  will  not  hear  a  word.  I  have  already 
ordered  supper — a  very  nice  supper. 
I  have  an  excellent  cook.  I  pay  her 
very  high  wages.  My  husband  is  very 
satisBed^.  It  is  good  policy.  A  wife 
should  always  have  a  good  cook — and 
charming  gowns.  They  cost  money, 
it  is  true,  but  my  husband  is  indul- 
ent.  He  spoils  me.  Do  you  dine  at 
onie,  Mee-sis  Carr,  or  do  you  go  to  a 
restaurant,  as  so  many  of  the  English 
people  do  here  ?” 

”  I  seldom  dine,  Frau  Jorgon,”  was 
the  demure  answer,  and  instantly  five 
pairs  of  eyes  were  focussed  upon  her. 

”  VVie  ?” 

”  How  ?” 

‘‘Not  dine?” 

‘‘  Seldom  dine  !  You  say  so.  But 
how  then  do  you  live?  One  must 
dine.  What  do  you  eat  ?” 

‘‘  My  meals  are  very  simple,  Frau 
Jorgon.  I  live  mostly  on  bread  and 
batter  and  milk.” 

”  But  you  cannot  be  strong  without 
meat.  I  am  not  very  strong,  and  my 
doctor  tells  me  that  I  must  eat  much 
meat  three  times  a  day.  He  is  very 
angry  with  me  when  1  do  not  eat 
meat.” 

At  this  juncture  Frau  Jordon  caught 
the  pleading  eye  of  the  little  Frau 
Flink,  and  changed  the  order  of  her 
cross-examination.  She  rose  from  her 
chair  and  sat  down  next  to  Marion 
Carr  and  began  examining  the  texture 
of  her  gown,  giving  her  an  approving 
pat. 


“  It  is  a  very  nice  gown,  Mee-sis 
Carr.  It  is  au  English  gown — yes? 
Look,  Mietzel,  look,  Anna,  how  per¬ 
fectly  it  6ts.  Now  why  cannot  Ma¬ 
dame  - fit  like  that?  Her  charges 

are  enormous.  What  do  they  charge 
in  England  for  making  a  dress  like 
this  ?’  ’ 

”  I  paid  ten  guineas  for  it,”  said  the 
Englishwoman  coolly.  ‘‘  About  two 
hundred  marks.” 

‘‘  Herr  Je,  two  hundred  marks ! 
How?  You  pay  two  hundred  marks 
for  a  gown  I  But  you  are  a  teacher. 
How  can  a  teacher  nay  two  hundred 
marks  for  one  gown  ?” 

The  Frau  Doctor  looked  up.  ‘‘  It  is 
a  charming  gown,  Mrs.  Carr.  I  have 
heard  before  that  English  tailor-made 
gowns  are  very  expensive.” 

‘‘  It  is  a  ridiculous  price  to  pay,  two 
hundred  marks !”  said  Anna  Loser 
rather  acrimoniously. 

‘‘  Not  for  a  well-made  gown,”  re¬ 
turned  the  Englishwoman.  ‘‘  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  shabbily  dressed.” 

‘‘  What  is  shabby  ?  Ah,  schdbig,  so. 
But  why  not?  You  must  have  many 
pupils  to  pay  two  hundred  marks  for  a 
single  gown.” 

”  Oh  no.  I  am  very  careful  with 
my  dresses.  With  care  this  one  will 
.  last  quite  two  years.” 

‘‘  But  you  cannot  wear  a  tailor-made 
gown  in  the  evening.  What  do  you 
wear — ” 

‘‘  My  dear  Erna,”  Frau  Doctor  pro¬ 
tested.  ‘‘  Do  let  us  talk  a  little  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  afternoon  is  gone,  and  I 
cAnnot  stay  this  evening.” 

Marion  Carr  remarked  with  alacrity, 
‘‘  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  Frau  Doc¬ 
tor.  Shall  we  read  ?” 

‘‘  No,  no,  no.  I  will  not  read.  Mrs. 
Carr  shall  talk  to  us.  Tell  me  about 
your  travels,  please?  You  can  speak 
m  English,  for  I  understand  very  well. 
Only  I  will  not  talk.” 

‘‘  My  travels,  Frau  Jorgon  ?” 

‘‘  I  have  heard  that  yon  have  trav¬ 
elled  much.”  Frau  Jorgon  bent  for¬ 
ward  and  touched  the  Englishwoman’s 
hair  approvingly.  *‘  It  is  nice  hair. 
I  like  it.  Then  yon  have  had  many 
adventures,  Mee-sis  Carr?” 

‘‘  Adventures  ?” 

“  Ach,  you  know  quite  well  what  1 
mean.  And,  Anna,  you  need  not  lis- 
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ten.  Yon  are  a  girl.  You  can  play 
to  ns.  Mee-sis  Carr  is  fond  of  music. 
Play — play — ” 

^ot  waiting  for  a  second  invitation, 
Anna  Ijoser  gladly  escaped  to  the  salon 
and  began  playing  Liszt,  without  a 
light.  This  was  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Frau  Flink,  who.  with  lov¬ 
ing  6ngers  and  an  ecstatic  sigh,  took 
np  her  bine  silk  bodice. 

“  Now  tell  me” — Frau  Jorgon  set¬ 
tled  herself  comfortably  in  a  corner  of 
the  causeuse,  and  folded  her  arms,  and 
riddled  the  Englishwoman  with  looks 
now  tell  me.  what  have  you  seen 
and  where  have  yon  travelled  ?  You 
are  quite  young  and  quite,  quite  nice, 
I  find.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,”  was  the  ironi¬ 
cal  reply.  ‘‘  If  you  will  put  the  ques¬ 
tions,  Fran  Jorgon,  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
It  will  be  easier  for  both  of  us.” 

Fran  Jorgon  bent  forward  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “  Tell  us  first,  why  have  you 
not  married  again  ?  You  are  a  widow, 
I  believe— very  sad.” 

Marion  Carr’s  face  and  figure  took 
the  coldness  and  immobility  of  stone. 
Frau  Jorgon  laughed  :  “  Now,”  she 
said  triumphantly,  ”yon  are  a  real 
Englishwoman,  cold  and  proud  and 
shy.  Why  are  you  offended  with  me  ? 
Your  eyes  are  angry,  nice  eyes.  1  will 
tell  yon  all  about  my  husband.  1  am 
not  stiff  and  cold  and  reserved.  You 
m^  ask  me  any  questions  you  like.”* 

The  Englishwoman  maintained  a 
dead  silence. 

‘‘  Ach  !  now  I  see  why  you  will  not 
tell  me.  Yon  have  secrets.  Ah  !  yes, 
yes,  yes.  You  blush.  I  am  curious. 
Why  do  you  blush?  But  it  is  \ery 
becoming.  Ach  well,  you  shall  tell 
me  all  your  secrets  another  day  when 
the  Frau  Doctor  is  not  here.  She  has 
no  secrets.  Neither  has  Hedwig  se¬ 
crets.  Hedwig,  Hedwig,  put  down 
those  stupid  crewels  and  s^,  have  you 
any  secrets  ?  Only  one,  5fee-sis  Carr, 
and  I  will  tell  you  it.  She  is  (in  a 
loud  whisper)  an  authoress.  But  she 
will  not  acknowledge  it.  Ach,  here 
comes  my  husband.” 

Marion  Carr  took  a  deep  breath,  and 
the  Frau  Doctor  rolled  np  her  stock¬ 
ing  and  consulted  her  watch.  Frau 
Jorgon’s  brilliant  eyes  were  laughingly 
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fixed  on  the  door,  when  it  presently 
opened  and  a  tall,  foreign-looking 
man,  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  clean¬ 
shaven  face,  entered.  His  wife  jumped 
up  and  introduced  the  two  who  were 
strangers  to  each  other  in  her  own  off¬ 
hand  way. 

“  Conrad,  Mee-sis  Carr — my  hus¬ 
band,  and  now” — waving  her  hands— 
”  you  can  talk  as  much  English  as  you 
please.” 

“  Madam,”  said  Herr  Jorgon — he 
came  forward  and  shook  hands  heartily 
with  the  Englishwoman,  his  wife 
watching  him — ‘‘  Madam,  I  am  pleased 
to  welcome  an  Englishwoman  to  my 
house.  I  have  lived  in  England,  and 
received  much  hospitality  at  the  hands 
of  your  compatriots  ;  therefore  I  bid 
you  welcome.” 

There  was  a  mocking  laugh,  and 
Frau  Jorgon  laid  her  two  jewelled 
hands  heavily  on  Marion  Carr’s  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“  There,  is  not  that  a  fine  speech  ? 
Did  not  I  say  that  my  husband  was 
very  clever,  and  could  talk  English 
like  a  book  ?” 

“Erna,”  said  her  husband  quietly, 
but  with  a  heavy  look  of  entreaty  in 
his  kind  eyes.  Then  he  turned  to 
Marion  Carr,  who  was  looking  and 
feeling  excessively  uncomfortable. 
“  On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Carr,  I  have 
much  forgotten.  But  I  am  very 
pleased  to  talk  English  again.” 

”  You  will  have  plenty  of  opportu¬ 
nity  now.  And,  Conrad,  what  do  you 
think  ?  You  say  I  am  an  extravagant 
wife.  But  Mrs.  Carr  is  extravagant. 
She  pays  two  hundred  marks  for  a 
gown,  and  she  is  not  rich.” 

Conrad  Jorgon  looked  distressed, 
and  excessively  ashamed  of  his  wife. 
But  here  a  diversion  was  created  by 
the  opening  of  the  folding  doors  whicn 
faced  the  salon  where  Anna  Loser  was 
still  playing  in  the  dark,  and  a  well- 
spread  supper  table  was  displayed  with 
two  maids  in  attendance. 

“  Ach,  I  am  hungry.”  Frau  Jorgon 
darted  a  keen,  glance  at  the  supper  ta¬ 
ble.  •*  Come,  Mee-sis  Carr,  you  shall 
sit  by  me,”  and  she  linked  her  arm 
within  that  of  the  Englishwoman,  call¬ 
ing  to  the  others  but  not  waiting  for 
them.  ”  Anna,  come  !  Marie,  lower 
the  lamps.  ” 
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One  by  one  the  ladies  passed  on  into 
the  supper  room,  followed  more  slowly 
by  Conrad  Jorgon,  who  left  the  door 
ajar,  for  the  maid  was  extinguishing 
the  lamps  in  his  wife’s  boudoir. 

And  the  meal  began  with  much  en¬ 
ergetic  play  of  knives  and  forks  and 
everybody  talking  at  once — as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  The  inquisitorial  con¬ 
versation  was  necessarily  of  a  hybrid 
nature,  shrewdly  directed  by  practical 
housekeeping  minds,  each  intent  on  its 
own  particular  bargain.  It  is  needless 
to  state  that  throughout  the  meal,  and 
although  she  was  looking  fagged  and 
wan,  and  her  voice  was  growing  hoarse 
and  her  throat  ached,  Marion  Carr 
was  furiously  assailed  with  appeals  and 
questions  on  a  hundred  and  one  differ¬ 
ent  topics,  to  all  of  which  she  made 
answer  with  slow,  clear,  careful  enun¬ 
ciation  of  every  syllable.  Herr  Jorgon 
alone  it  was  who  at  last  put  in  a  plea 
in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  English¬ 
woman. 


“  You  are  looking  extremely  tired, 
Mrs.  Carr.  Do  rest  a  little.  My  wife 
is  a  perfect  magpie.” 

At  this  juncture  Marion  Carr  was 
compelled  to  consult  her  watch.  It 
was  ten  o’clock.  She  had  been  hard 
at  work  since  four  o’clock.  How  sho 
managed  to  make  her  escape  that  night 
was  never  afterward  quite  clear  to  her. 
But  escape  at  last  she  did,  descending 
the  great  stone  staircase  which  led 
from  Frau  Jorgon’s  apartment  on  the 
first  etage  to  the  courtyard  below,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  sleepy  maid  carrying  a  lamp 
which  she  held  high  above  her  head. 
The  great  house  door  opened,  then 
closed  and  locked  behind  her.  With 
a  stolid  Gute  Nacht  from  the  maid, 
Marion  Carr  passed  out  into  the  de¬ 
serted  street.  She  breathed  quickly 
and  walked  passionately,  with  her 
grave  eyes  fixed  on  the  eternal  stars. 

“  Another  day’s  work  done,”  she 
murmured.  ”  6ut  am  1  any  nearer  to 
my  goiaXT'  —Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  MACKENZIE  BELL. 


1. 

As  yet  we  are  too  near  William  Mor¬ 
ris  for  adequate  perspective.  The  fit¬ 
ting  period  for  deliberate  adjudication 
will  come  in  due  course,  but  that  period 
is  certainly  not  within  a  few  days  of 
the  pathetic  moment  when,  with  every 
suitable  adjunct  of  impressive  sim¬ 
plicity,  he  was  laid  to  rest  near  the 
summer  home  he  loved  so  well.  Sad 
is  it  to  think  what  woeful  inroads 
Death  has  made  of  late  on  the  distin¬ 
guished  band  connected  more  or  less 
intimately  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  re¬ 
vival  in  Art  and  Poetry — sad  to  think 
that  in  one  year  we  have  lost  Millais 
and  Morris.  Despite  his  originality, 
as  strong  in  youth  as  in  mature  life, 
Morris  was  influenced  deeply  by  some 
of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
in  his  undergraduate  days  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  especially  by  his 
most  intimate  friend,  now  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  Through  the  latter  he 
came  to  know  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 


and  afterward  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr. 
Swinburne,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 
These  associations,  fostered  by  his  close 
connection  with  The  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Magazine,  which,  it  will  be  rec¬ 
ollected,  he  supported  with  funds, 
must  have  done  much  to  emancipate 
him  from  the  narrow  trammels  and 
the  needless  prejudices  then,  much 
more  than  now,  the  attributes  of  the 
mercantile  class  whence  he  sprang.  In 
his  own  way  he  was  fond  of  Waltham¬ 
stow — his  birthplace — as  one  or  two 
stray  allusions  to  it  in  News  from  No¬ 
where  testify.  In  The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Magazine  some  of  his  earli¬ 
est  poems,  critical  papers,  and  prose 
stories  appeared  during  1856,  the  prose 
stories  perhaps  especially  remarkable 
as  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  only 
twenty  two.  As  a  factor  in  his  artistic 
development  at  this  juncture,  we  must 
not  forget  his  apprenticeship  to  George 
Edmund  Street,  the  famous  architect, 
which  ended,  however,  before  the 
usual  term. 
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Many  critics  hold  that  William  Mor¬ 
ris’s  Defence  of  Ouenevere  and  Other 
Poem*  reaches  a  higher  point  of  excel¬ 
lence  than  any  poetical  work  which  he 
accomplished  afterward.  And  there 
are,  in  this  earliest  book,  short  pas¬ 
sages,  and,  especially,  single  lines 
which  he  never  surpassed,  it  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  wonderful  volume  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  at  twenty-four  years  of  ago,  and 
its  dedication  to 

“  MY  FRIEND, 

“DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI, 

“  PAINTER,” 

is  noteworthy.  Still,  as  a  sustained 
effort,  it  may  be  submitted  that  the 
epics  he  wrote  subsequently  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  magnificent  achievements. 
“  The  Blue  Closet,”  nevertheless,  in 
the  Ouenevere  volume,  contains  cer¬ 
tain  touches  only  seen  in  the  rarer 
forms  of  poetry,  and  it  is,  in  its  own 
way,  superlatively  fine.  Surely 

“  Between  the  wash  of  the  tambUng  seas” 

conveys  exactly  by  means  of  words  the 
sound  of  the  waves  ? 

His  master  was  Chaucer  in  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jason  (1867),  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  The  Earthly  Paradise 
^868-1870),  the  epic  that  followed. 
But  in  the  last-named  poem  we  have 
also  the  influence  of  the  Icelandic 
studies,  which  were  occupying  his  at¬ 
tention.  As  an  illustration  of  his  mel¬ 
ody  the  following  passage  from  the 
conclusion  of  Jason  may  be  quoted  : 

And  when  the  damsela  at  a  gentle  pace 

Went  by  him,  and  for  fear  of  him  and  awe 

Shrank  back,  and  with  their  slender  hands 
did  draw. 

Closer  about  them  the  thin  fragrant  weed  ; 

Still  nought  of  all  their  beauty  did  he  heed. 

But  as  the  maiden  army  passed  him  by 

Into  sweet  Glance’s  eyes  appealingly 

He  gazed,  who,  trembling  like  some  snow- 
trapped  dove. 

From  her  soft  eyes  sent  forth  one  look  of 
love. 

Then  dropped  the  lids,  as,  blind  with  love 
and  shame. 

Unto  the  place  where  stood  the  kings  she 
came.” 

And  how  entrancingly  complete  is 
the  picture  from  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise,  beginning  : 

"  A  nameless  city  in  a  distant  sea. 
White  as  the  changing  walls  of  faSrie, 


Thronged  with  much  people  clad  in  ancient 
guise 

I  now  am  fain  to  set  before  your  eyes  ; 

There,  leave  the  clear  green  water  and  the 
quays. 

And  pass  betwixt  its  marble  palaces. 

Until  you  come  unto  the  chiefest  square  ; 

A  babbling  conduit  is  set  midmost  there. 

And  round  about  it  now  the  maidens  throng. 
With  jest  and  laughter,  and  sweet  broken 
song. 

Making  but  light  of  labor  new  begun 
While  in  their  vessels  gleams  the  morning 
sun.” 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung, 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs  (1877) 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  northern 
sagas,  and  Mr.  \Vatts*Dunton  and 
other  critics  of  eminence  hold,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  this  work  and  the 
other  works  of  a  similar  kind  which 
succeeded  it,  would,  had  he  written 
nothing  else,  entitle  Morris  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  poet.  He  himself  is  said  to 
have  preferred  Sigurd  to  all  his  other 
efforts  in  epic  form. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  his  work  as 
a  translator  of  the  ancient  classics  must 
not  tempt  me  to  dwell  upon  it  at  greater 
length  than  the  space  at  my  disposal 
will  allow.  To  translate  Horace  is,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  one  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions  few  scholars  can  resist,  and  (to 
judge  from  the  numerous  translations) 
it  is  hardly  less  seductive  to  translate 
Homer  and  Virgil.  Yet,  after  all,  how 
few  of  these  renderings  possess  really 
poetic  qualities,  and  it  is  precisely  the 
poetic  qualities  of  picturesqueness  and 
forthright  simplicity  in  which  Morris’s 
renderings  are  strongest.  V'iewed  as  a 
rendering  merely  his  version  of  Tltc 
Odyssey  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  com¬ 
petent  critics,  more  satisfactory  than 
his  rendering  of  The  ^neid.  But  both 
are  emphatically  the  work  of  a  poet, 
and  are  singularly  successful  in  all  the 
more  important  qualities,  especially 
when  their  magnitude  is  borne  iu  mind. 
In  A  Dream  of  John  Ball  and  News 
from  Nowhere,  his  unique  gifts  as  a 
writer  of  prose  romance  nrst  come  into 
prominence,  and  in  A  Tale  of  the  House 
of  the  Wolfings  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark,  “  written  in  prose  and  in  verse” 
(1887),  he  commenced  a  series  of  prose 
romances,  interspersed  with  occasional 
lyrics,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  occupy  a  place  by 
themselves  in  English  literature.  The 
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House  of  the  Wolfings  was  followed  by 
The  Roots  of  the  Mountains^  which  the 
author  himself  preferred  to  his  other 
writings  of  this  class.  His  admirers 
will  look  forward  to  the  issue  in  due 
course  of  The  Water  of  the  Wondrous 
Isles,  now  passing  through  the  press, 
and  particularly  to  The  Sundering 
Flood,  his  last  effort.  Concerning  The 
Well  at  the  World's  End  (which,  though 
issued  in  a  limited  and  sumptuous  edi> 
tion  from  the  Kelmscott  Press  six 
months  ago,  was  only  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman  on  the  day  of  his 
death)  he  told  me  there  was  an  old 
Scottish  ballad  called  by  that  name, 
and  though  he  had  never  read  the  bal¬ 
lad  he  had  heard  the  title,  and  took  a 
fancy  to  it. 

His  very  faults  as  a  literary  worker 
arose  from  causes  which,  in  other  men, 
would  almost  be  accounted  merits. 
Chief  among  these  faults  was,  perhaps, 
diffuseness,  springing,  in  truth,  from 
his  marvellous  intellectual  vigor  and 
from  his  supreme  gift  of  invention. 
Indeed  his  invention,  like  a  strong 
mountain  stream  in  flood,  swept  him 
onward  irresistibly  until  he  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  close  of  the  poem  or  tale.  Once 
I  heard  him  say  any  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  write  a  novel'  in  six  weeks,  and 
that  then  it  ought  either  to  be  so  good 
or  so  bad  that  no  subsequent  revision 
could  alter  it  materially.  He  said 
much  more  to  similar  purport,  and  it 
is  mentioned  here  as  an  evidence  that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  value  of  a  literary 
product  depended  on  the  original  in¬ 
spiration,  not  on  subsequent  revision. 
His  own  activity  in  letters  knew  no 
abatement,  and  it  was  easier  for  him 
to  begin  writing  on  a  fresh  theme  than 
to  labor  with  patience  at  revising  what 
he  had  written  already. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  at 
reat  length  concerning  his  views  on 
ocialism — views  which  he  derived  in 
some  sort  from  the  teachings  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Being  on  such  matters  to¬ 
tally  out  of  sympathy  with  Morris,  I 
am  not  the  best  judge  of  the  strength 
of  his  arguments  in  their  favor.  But 
no  candid  hearer  of  his  incidental  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  subject  in  conversation 
could  doubt  his  absolute  sincerity. 
Whether  he  erred  or  not  we  must  not 
forget  that  he  was  quite  unselfish,  and 


his  chief  aim  was  to  make  people  hap¬ 
py.  It  may  be  that  his  Socialism  is 
best  expressed  by  some  of  his  own  clos¬ 
ing  words  in  News  from  Nowhere: 
“  Go  on  living  while  you  may,  striv¬ 
ing,  with  whatsoever  pain  and  labor 
needs  must  be,  to  build  up  little  by 
little  the  new  day  of  fellowship,  and 
rest,  and  happiness.” 

An  interesting  and  useful  essay 
might  be  written  on  the  influence  Mor¬ 
ris  exerted  over  honse  decoration  in  all 
its  branches,  and  the  change — well- 
nigh  the  revolution — he  effected  in  it. 
This  result— a  most  notable  one,  if  we 
recollect  the  stubborn  conservatism  of 
average  English  people  iu  their  homes 
— would  never  have  been  attained  had 
not  Morris  (most  daringly,  as  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me)  determined  to 
ive  practical  effect  to  his  theories  of 
ecoration  by  devoting  his  money  and 
his  time  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Morris, 
Marshall,  Faulkner  and  Co.,  in  which, 
for  a  while,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Ford  Madox 
Brown  and  other  friends  were  partners 
with  him.  Not  always  is  it  that  such 
courage  gets  its  material  reward  as  in 
this  instance. 

II. 

By  the  death  of  William  Morris  Eng¬ 
land  has  lost  her  man  of  greatest  genius. 
In  making  this  avowal  of  his  honest 
opinion  the  present  writer  must  not  be 
understood  as  forgetting  the  other  men 
of  genius  still  happily  left  to  her  ;  in 
particular  he  must  not  be  understood 
as  drawing  any  hasty  or  rash  compari¬ 
son  between  the  noble  poet  who  has 
just  departed,  and  that  other  illustri¬ 
ous  poet,  possibly  the  greater  poet  of 
the  two,  William  Morris’s  life-long 
friend,  Mr.  Swinburne — concerning 
whose  paramount  claims  as  a  poet  Will¬ 
iam  Morris  spoke  always  with  a  char¬ 
acteristic  force  of  eloouent  persuasive¬ 
ness  which  made  at  least  one  of  his 
auditors  feel  that  it  is  only  the  really 
supreme  poet  who  cau  judge  adequately 
of  another  supreme  poet.  In  making 
such  a  remark  concerning  William  Mor¬ 
ris,  he  who  now  writes  is  thinking 
merely  of  Morris’s  high  achievements 
in  fields  so  various — thinking  of  the 
vast  accumulated  riches  of  Morris’s 
life-work. 
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What  impressed  me  most  about  Will¬ 
iam  Morris  (who  granted  me  the  honor 
of  personal  intercourse  with  him  in  his 
later  years)  was  an  indescribable  sense 
of  power,  arising  in  part,  I  fancy,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  commanding  presence — a 
phrase  I  use  advisedly,  and  in  full  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  fact  that  in  stature 
he  would  be  regarded  generally  as  be¬ 
low  rather  than  above  the  middle 
height,  and  that  he  eschewed  altogether 
the  meretricious  advantages  of  care¬ 
fully  arranged  costume. 

I  regret  sometimes  I  did  not  know 
him  in  the  full  vigor  of  early  physical 
strength — during  the  period  in  which 
the  beet  representation  of  him  is  the 
portrait  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts.  If,  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  case,  this  picture  will 
pass  eventually  into  the  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery,  it  is  indeed  well.  For  it 
is  fortunate  that  our  greatest  living 
painter  should  have  produced  as  one 
of  his  masterpieces  the  likeness  of  one 
of  the  most  deeply  interesting  person¬ 
alities  that  our  century  has  brought 
forth. 

As  I  write  1  seem  to  see  Morris  in 
the  study  of  his  house  at  Hammersmith 
— a  house  occupied  formerly  by  Dr. 
George  Macdonald.  Once  or  twice, 
when  no  others  were  present,  I  found 
him  seated  at  his  largo  table,  generally 
kept  uncovered  and  free  from  books, 
several  pages  of  manuscript  on  blue 
foolscap  paper  before  him.  With  a 
quick  upward  glauce  he  wotlld  drop 
his  pen,  and  begin  to  talk.  His  eyes 
were  blue-gray  in  tint,  and  in  repose 
they  might  be  described  as  meditative, 
not,  however,  even  then,  without  a 
something  in  their  glance  that  be¬ 
tokened  the  boundless  energy  of  the 
man.  But  when  his  face  was  abso¬ 
lutely  still  one  noticed  rather  the  lofty 
uprightness  of  the  brow  than  the  eyes. 
The  change  which  came  over  his  fea¬ 
tures  on  commencing  to  speak  remind¬ 
ed  me  of  a  similar  change  which  my 
uncle  (who,  as  a  law-apprentice,  had 
seen  Sir  Walter  Scott  while  still  a 
Clerk  of  Session)  told  me  came  over 
Sir  Walter’s  features  in  animation — a 
change  that  transformed,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  man. 

When  Morris  spoke,  especially  when 
the  theme  was  anything  in  which  he 
hud  real  interest,  his  eyes  gleamed. 
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and  he  became  engrossed  with  that 
one  theme,  and  generally  that  one 
theme  was  exhausted  before  another 
was  introduced.  Occasionally  there 
was  an  aspect  almost  of  sternness  about 
his  face  when  at  rest — an  aspect  caused 
in  part  by  the  great  strength  of  will 
apparent  in  the  set  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  in  the  compressed  lips.  When 
the  mood  took  him  he  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed  easily,  for  I  have  seen  him  at 
work  on  a  border  for  bis  Eelmscott 
“  Chaucer,”  and  talking  all  the  time. 

When  his  pipe  was  duisbed,  a  favor¬ 
ite  attitude  was  to  sit  for  an  instant  or 
two,  with  legs  somewhat  extended,  and 
then  to  rise  and  stand  for  a  while  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  before  going  again  to  re¬ 
fill  it  at  the  antique  jar  on  the  table. 

Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  his  fiow 
of  brilliant  conversation,  and  without 
ceasing  to  speak,  he  would  rise  and, 
passing  his  fingers  over  his  beard  or 
through  his  gray  hair,  rough  and  curly, 
would  pace  swiftly  across  the  floor  of 
his  uucarpeted  study,  and  look  for  a 
few  minutes  at  some  volume  taken 
from  a  long  antique  book-case— a  book¬ 
case  containing  many  precious  tomes, 
some  in  black  letter,  as  well  as  rare 
editions  of  the  English  classic  poets. 
His  study  windows  commanded  a  pic¬ 
turesque  view  over  the  Thames,  which, 
at  this  place,  and  conspicuously  its  op¬ 
posite  bank,  is  not  without  some 
touches  of  beauty.  But  here  let  me 
pause  to  quote  his  own  inimitable  de¬ 
scription  of  this  view  in  News  from 
Nowhere — which,  romance  though  it 
be,  contains  not  a  little  poetic  autobiog¬ 
raphy  : 

“  There  was  a  yonn^  moon  half-way  up  the 
sky,  and  as  the  homefarer  caught  sight  of  it, 
tangled  in  the  branches  of  a  tall  old  elm.  he 
conld  scarce  bring  to  his  mind  the  shabby 
London  suburb  where  he  was,  and  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  in  a  pleasant  country  place — pleas¬ 
anter,  indeed,  than  the  deep  country  was  as 
he  haid  known  it. 

“  He  came  right  down  to  the  river-side  and 
lingered  a  little,  looking  over  the  low  wall  to 
note  the  moonlit  river,  near  upon  high  water, 
go  swirling  and  glittering  up  to  Chiswick 
Eyot :  as  for  the  ngly  bridge  below,  be  did 
not  notice  it  or  think  of  it.” 

To  be  present  at  five  o’clock  lea  in 
Morris’s  beautiful  dining-room  was  de¬ 
lightful.  About  everything  there  was 
a  unique  and  utterly  indescribable 
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combination  of  absolato  simplicity  and 
refinement.  The  old-fashioned  Eng¬ 
lish  oblong  table  (aroand  which  we 
sat)  drawn  near  the  window,  and  with- 
ont  cloth  save  occasionally  at  meals  ; 
the  dainty  blue  china  ;  the  brown  ket¬ 
tle  of  hot  water  singing  on  the  hob  ; 
the  exquisite  Bossetti  masterpieces ; 
and  the  delicate  and  rare  furniture, 
made  up  an  ensemble  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  When  sometimes,  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon,  one  saw  beyond,  the 
spreading  and  graceful  trees  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  old-fashioned  garden,  so  shaped 
that  its  exact  size  in  length  was  not 
discernible,  everything  looked  like  “  A 
haunt  of  ancient  peace.”  It  was  a 
leasure  to  wander  in  it  with  him,  as 
e  had  a  real  fondness  for  this  garden  ; 
now  it  is  mournful  to  remember  that 
over  exertion,  when  returning  from 
his  last  walk  there,  accelerated  his 
death. 

III. 

His  sense  of  humor  was  keen.  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  first 
time  I  saw  him.  It  was  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  held  in  the  spring 
of  1883,  I  think,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  and 
even  then  and  there  he  was  attired  in 
the  blue  serge  suit  and  blue  flannel 
shirt,  with  which  he  will  always  be  as¬ 
sociated.  He  and  the  late  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton  were  on  the  platform,  and  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  Morris  was  the  President  of 
the  Society  for  the  year,  although  not 
in  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  One  of 
the  speakers  ended  his  remarks  by  say¬ 
ing  that,  until  ”  our  President  can  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  a  worthier  poem,  every 
loyal  member  of  this  Society  should 
take  as  his  motto — 

“  Renovation 
Is  vexation, 

Restoring’s  just  as  bad  ; 

Tbe  the-o-ree 
It  pnzzles  me. 

The  practice  makes  me  mad." 

In  the  general  laugh  which  followed 
this  neat  parody  Morris  joined  hearti¬ 
ly.  He  said  to  me  once,  with  just  the 
suggestion  of  a  smite  on  his  ruddy 
face,  ”  I  took  a  small  gloss  of  cham¬ 
pagne  at  lunch  to-d^,  and  champagne 
never  suits  me,  but  I  suppose  if  I  went 


to  a  doctor  about  my  indigestion,  he 
would  probably  act  like  the  Persian 
doctor  m  the  story.” 

‘‘  How  was  that?”  I  inquired. 

‘‘  A  man,”  he  answered,  ‘‘  went  to 
a  Persian  doctor  and  said,  ‘  I’ve  got  in¬ 
digestion,  because  I  have  eaten  burnt 
toast,  which  does  not  suit  me.’  By 
and  by  the  doctor  sent  him  round  a  lo¬ 
tion  for  the  ejes.  Whereupon  the 
man  came  to  him  again,  furiously  an¬ 
gry,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  You  fool,  I  want 
something  for  my  stomach,  not  my 
eyes.’  ‘  Oh,’  replied  the  doctor,  ‘  since 
you  knew  that  burnt  toast  did  not 
agree  with  you,  and  you  took  it  all  the 
same,  I  thought  you  must  require  a  lo¬ 
tion  to  make  you  see  clearly  !  ’  ” 

Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  thought  that 
a  ship  at  sea  was  as  bad  as  a  prison, 
with  the  further  drawback  that  one 
might  be  drowned  in  it.  For,  when 
talking  in  his  gleeful  way  to  a  friend, 
I  heard  him  say,  very  drolly,  “  One  of 
the  disadvantages  of  Socialism,  when 
it  comes,  will  be  that  we  shan’t  find 
anybody  willing  to  become  a  sailor.” 
Real  kindness  and  good  nature  were 
always  visible  in  him,  and  the  irrita¬ 
bility  sometimes  also  visible,  was  more 
the  result,  I  used  to  think,  of  his  mar¬ 
vellous  energy  and  his  consequent  re¬ 
sulting  impatience  of  control,  stupid¬ 
ity.  or  slowness,  than  sharp  temper. 
To  a  man  of  his  quick  and  ever-alert 
intelligence  and  wholesome  freedom 
from  many  silly  conventions,  the  prej¬ 
udices  and  inanities  of  ordinary  people 
must  have  appeared  more  than  usually 
silly.  Fully  conscious  of  his  own  po¬ 
sition  in  English  letters,  and  regarding 
Mr.  Swinburne  as  his  only  equal  among 
living  poets,  he  was  nevertheless  far 
too  considerable  a  man  to  be  vain  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  although  he  yielded  often  to  hu¬ 
morous  exaggeration  in  speaking  of 
others,  he  was  not  at  bottom  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  merits,  nor  was  he  de- 
fleient  in  critical  acumen.  Biassed  his 
literary  judgments  frequently  were  (as 
was  perhaps  only  natural),  but  warped 
they  were  not.  Originality  was,  of 
course,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
conversation.  But,  paradoxical  as  the 
assertion  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it 
is  equally  true  to  assert  that  you  could 
generally  tell  the  sort  of  thing  he 
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would  say  on  a  given  subject.  Your 
zest  in  listening  to  him  was  increased 
by  this  idiosyncrasy,  for  you  waited  to 
hear  what  you  expected  given  forth  in 
his  racy  way,  and  to  notice  his  gestures 
and  the  varied  inflections  of  his  voice. 

In  expressing  my  profound  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  prose  stories,  [  remarked 
how  difficult  it  was  to  praise  worthily 
a  great  man’s  work  in  his  presence 
without  appearing  to  be  fulsome  even 
when  the  speaker’s  intention  was  per¬ 
fectly  sincere.  “  Ah,  yes,”  he  said, 
**  but  then  1,  and  1  fancy  most  of  ns, 
are  very  glad  to  get  sincere  admiration 
on  any  terms.”  He  discussed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  story-telling.  “  We  should 
not,”  he  said,  **  make  a  story  about 
oddities.  We  should  take  types  neither 
much  above  nor  much  below  the  com¬ 
mon  person — and  place  them  in  un¬ 
usual  circumstances.”  Then,  after  a 
pause,  ”  That’s  about  it,  people  placed 
either  in  unusual  circumstances  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  by  our  art  we  had 
made  to  seem  unusual — that's  where 
the  art  comes  in.”  He  told  me  he  had 
no  didactic  purpose  in  his  tales,  and 
went  on  :  ”  There  seems  now  an  idea 
that  there  need  be  no  conventions  in 
regard  to  tales,  but  this  is  wrong,  and 
even  when  people  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  old  conventions  they  can  be¬ 
come  slaves  to  conventions  of  their  own. 
I  don’t  see  any  harm  in  conventions  as 
such,  provided  they  are  right.”  Cou- 
cerning  the  work  of  a  famous  poet,  1 
observed  that  it  lacked  human  interest, 
a  quality  of  which  his  own  work  was 
full,  [be  answered  that  the  poet  in 
question  ”  has  seen  little  of  life,  and 
got  most  of  his  information  from 
books,”  and  went  on  :  /  haven’t  seen 

much  of  life,  but  still  I  have  seen  some 
people  without  their  masks,  and  of 
course  I  have  things  to  do  and  look 
after,  and  that  keeps  me  in  touch  with 
the  world.” 

He  was  of  opinion  that  there  must 
be  some  limit  to  imagination,  or  rather 
that  imagination  must  bear  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  recognized  fact.  There  must 
be  some  law  on  the  subject,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  formulate  it.  ‘‘  All  great 
movements,”  he  said,  “  are  much 
talked  about  in  their  inception.  This 
was  the  case  with  Socialism.  Grad¬ 
ually,  however,  people  have  got  accus¬ 


tomed  to  it,  and  so  don’t  talk  so  much 
about  it,  but  its  influence  permeates  all 
the  same.” 

Morris  has  been  accused  of  inconsis¬ 
tency  because  he,  a  denouncer  of  capi¬ 
talists,  continued  to  produce,  and  to 
derive  his  living  from  producing,  costly 
articles  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
But  to  such  an  objection  the  answer  is 
easy.  These  articles  were  not  produced 
in  such  a  manner  to  make  them  costly, 
they  were  so  produced  to  make  them 
beautiful.  In  his  pacific  Socialism— 
for  pacific  it  really  was— he  held,  1 
dare  say,  that  while  the  existing  regime 
lasted,  the  artist,  in  order  to  live, 
should  charge  commensurately  for  the 
fruit  of  his  labor.  Certainly,  Morris 
solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
roblems — the  problem  of  combining 
eauty  and  utility.  One  was  impressed 
by  this  when  visiting  his  works  at  Mer¬ 
ton  Abbey,  which  are  situated  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  ancient  garden,  itself  a  vivid 
contrast  to  the  somewhat  suburban 
approach. 

As  a  lecturer,  I  did  not  admire  him 
very  greatly.  To  me  he  seemed  often 
happier  in  extempore  remarks  evoked 
by  subsequent  discussions.  At  times 
such  as  these,  when  in  a  happy  vein, 
his  gifts  in  repartee  were  considerable, 
his  humor  almost  boyish,  and  his  re¬ 
marks  often  most  pithy.  No  wonder 
”  our  comrade  Morris”  was  popular 
among  his  fellow  Socialists.  He  pre¬ 
ferred,  when  lecturing,  so  he  told  me, 
to  have  a  few  general  notes  only  rather 
than  a  lecture  written  out  fully ;  for, 
in  the  latter  case,  he  was  more  con¬ 
strained  to  abide  by  what  he  had  writ¬ 
ten,  and,  in  the  former,  he  could 
change  his  line  of  thought  if  he  found 
from  observation  that  his  audience  was 
not  interested.  His  written  lectures, 
as,  for  instance,  “  How  we  Live  and 
How  we  Might  Live,”  and  ”  Whigs, 
Democrats,  and  Socialists,”  in  Signs 
of  Change,  are  vigorous  and  terse  in 
style. 

Agricultural  laborers,  he  judged,  are 
not  so  stupid  as  they  are  supposed  to 
be,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classes  had  distinctly  improved 
of  recent  years.  Commenting  on  the 
difference  between  the  national  char¬ 
acter  of  the  English  and  of  the  French, 
he  inquired  whether  I  had  ever  attend- 
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cd  a  political  meeting  in  France.  I 
answered  in  the  negative  ;  whereupon 
he  said  it  was  quite  astonishing  how 
angry  French  people  become  under 
these  circumstances,  even  while  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  politi* 
cal  opponents  was  very  slight.  It  was 
not  so  in  England.  1  asked  what  rea¬ 
son  he  assigned  for  this,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  people  are  brought  up  here 
to  accept  liberty  of  discussion. 

To  Kelmscott  Manor,  his  country 
house,  he  was  much  attached,  and  was 
fond  of  descanting  on  the  life  of  the 
peasantry,  dwelling  particularly  on  the 
facilities  the  cottagers  used  to  possess 
for  getting  or  making  for  themselves 
some  of  the  necessities  of  life.  He 
would  describe  such  facilities  in  detail, 
especially  those  for  baking  and  brew¬ 
ing,  and,  very  naturally  (when  his 
well-known  opinions  are  borne  in 
mind),  he  lamented  that  such  facilities 
were  not  given  to  cottagers  now. 

He  was  not,  as  far  as  I  could  gather, 
apprehensive  us  to  the  depression  of 
trade  ;  nor  do  1  think  be  felt  strongly 
that  one  effect  on  the  laboring  classes 
of  the  depression  would  be  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  immediately  Socialistic 
doctrines  in  any  very  large  numbers. 
He^poke  with  much  sagacity  and  pene¬ 
tration  concerning  the  peculiar  social 
conditions  from  which  had  arisen  a 
coal  strike  then  threatening  Loudon. 
In  truth  there  was  in  him  much  sturdy 
common  sense,  as  the  ample  success  of 
his  own  commercial  enterprises  abun¬ 
dantly  shows.  It  was  this  enthralling- 
ly  interesting  union  of  the  real  and  the 
ideal— of  the  practical  man  with  the 
“  man  of  imagination  all  compact” — 
that  made  him  a  personality  so  fas¬ 
cinating. 

Apropos  of  a  line  in  a  certain  poem, 
he  said  to  me,  in  his  quaint  way,  that 
he  did  not  see  why  poetry  should  nec¬ 
essarily  be  intelligible.  He  meant  that 
the  first  quest  in  poetry  was  the  quest 
of  beauty.  On  such  points  his  excep¬ 
tional  faculty  of  flashing  out  novel 
ideas  in  conversation,  and  of  convinc¬ 
ing  his  hearers,  was  remarkable. 
Sometimes  he  was  very  amusing  in  his 
terms  of  speech,  and  I  shall  not  forget 
his  playful  badinage  when  bantered  for 
using  the  phrase  “all  but.”  He  was 
persuaded  that,  in  the  time  to  come. 


fewer  books  would  be  read,  holding  it 
ns  “  a  certain  sign  of  a  thing  ceasing 
to  be  wanted,  when  the  seller  has  to 
reduce  the  price  in  order  to  tempt  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy.” 

Deeply  interesting  was  it  when  ho 
talked,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
about  the  concerns  of  the  Kelmscott 
Press.  Once  I  happened  to  be  present 
when  a  very  old  friend  of  his,  Mr.  El¬ 
lis,  who  was  editing,  unless  1  err,  the 
Kelmscott  edition  of  Keats,  came  in. 
Many  proofs,  some  of  them  far  more 
comely  than  ordinary  proofs,  were  lying 
on  the  table,  and  the  set  belonging  to 
this  particular  edition  was  forthcoming 
quickly.  Forthwith  Morris  became  as 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  smallest  details 
of  phraseology  and  punctuation  as 
though  he  were  only  tne  merest  bibli¬ 
ographer. 

IV. 

I  take  it  that  the  highest  form  of 
literary  immortality  is  when  the  works 
of  a  great  poet  continue  to  be  read  in 
their  entirety.  And  as,  with  ever-in¬ 
creasing  hurry  and  pressure,  the  years 
roll  on,  the  likelihood  that  so  happy  a 
fortune  is  granted,  even  to  a  poet  of 
lofty  achievement,  is  lessened  rather 
than  increased  when  that  poet  pro¬ 
duces  much.  If  this  be  true,  the  vast 
output  of  William  Morris  diminishes 
his  chances  of  obtaining  this  final 
award  of  fame.  But,  so  defily  does 
he  appeal  to  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  abiding  passions  of  the  human 
heart — its  love  of  story  and  pleasing 
marvel — that  to  me,  at  least,  his  place 
among  the  inheritors  of  perpetual  re¬ 
nown  seems  secure,  nevertheless.  From 
The  Earthly  Paradise  Mr.  W.  T.  Siead 
wisely  made  the  first  selections  from 
any  living  poet  in  his  Masterpiece 
Library,  and  in  his  introduction  tells  a 
pathetic  anecdote  of  a  poor  dying  man, 
“  somewhere  up  the  Edgware  Road,” 
who  longed  to  read  once  more  The 
Earthly  Paradise  before  he  died.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  our  great  cities  con¬ 
tinue  to  extend,  and  consequently  more 
of  our  people,  even  than  now,  live 
amid  the  sordid  trappings  of  our  towns, 
will  they  not  crave  increasingly  for  just 
such  a  surcease  from  care  amid  lovely 
dreams  as  Morris’s  best  work  in  verse 
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and  in  prose— both  in  the  inner  sense 
poetical — can  give  them  ? 

In  William  Morris  we  have  lost  a 
poet  of  supreme  excellence  ;  an  artist 
and  designer  of  exquisite  skill  ;  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  English  prose  whose  style  is  rare 
in  its  delicacy,  rich  in  its  beauty  ;  a 
scholar  who  had  more  learning  of  the 
dry  as- dust  kind  than  many  whoso 
sole  claim  to  celebrity  arises  from  this 
source,  and  who,  in  addition,  brought 
to  his  scholarly  work  a  luminous  im¬ 
agination  of  the  first  order  ;  an  ever 
active  worker,  whom  all  who  really 
nnd3rstood  him  (whether  they  agree 
with  his  views  or  not)  must  admit  to 


have  had  pure,  lofty  aims  and  enno¬ 
bling  purposes. 

The  underlying  unity  of  his  career 
was  his  quest  of  the  beautiful,  and  this 
was  at  the  root  of  his  Socialism  ; 

“  The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day,” 

has  become  in  reality  the  apostle  of  the 
glory  of  work.  Not  only  in  romance 
— such  as  his  News  from  Nowhere — did 
he  speak  of  a  disease  called  idle¬ 
ness  in  sober  truth  idleness  was  to 
him  a  disease.  In  this  respect  his  ex¬ 
ample  is  fine,  and  his  life  was  a  contin¬ 
uous  object-lesson  of  strenuous  endeav¬ 
or. — Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION. 

BY  JOHN  A.  HOBSON. 


It  must  have  occurred  to  many  to 
ask  what  the  writer  of  the  13th  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians  would  have  thought  of  charity 
that  was  “  organized.”  And  yet  the 
need  for  some  organization  is  generally 
admitted.  The  narrowing  process  by 
which  the  term  ‘‘  charity”  has  passed 
from  its  early  place  as  the  expression 
of  the  broadest  and  most  elevated  prin¬ 
ciple  of  spiritual  life  to  describe  the 
perfunctory  relief  of  certain  material 
needs  has  a  significance  at  once  too 
subtle  and  too  large  for  treatment  here. 
It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  mark  the 
definite  change  by  which,  even  in  its 
narrow  connotation  of  almsgiving,  vir¬ 
tue  has  passed  out  of  it  and  left  it  a 
prey  to  those  abuses  which  modern  ra¬ 
tional  philanthropy  seeks  to  remedy. 
So  long  as  gifts  or  doles  are  the  direct 
expression  of  true  human  sympathy 
with  individual  needs — a  personal  aid 
which  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of 
neighborly  feeling,  such  help  as  may 
be  bestowed  without  condescension  in 
the  giver  or  shame  in  the  receiver — no 
injury  attends  the  kindly  service.  The 
large  flow  of  reciprocal  charity  which 
still  passes  among  many  sections  of  the 
poor,  amounting  sometimes  indeed  to 
an  incipient  communism  of  goods,  re¬ 
tains  the  true  spirit  of  the  virtue  in¬ 
tact.  Whole  nations  in  a  primitive 
condition  of  life,  where  there  exists  an 


approximate  uniformity  of  economic 
character,  still  practise  a  free  hospital¬ 
ity  and  bounty  which  breeds  no  wrong. 
Even  where  wider  divergence  of  rank 
and  material  power  exists,  as  in  certain 
feudal  societies,  aid  could  pass  harm¬ 
less  from  rich  to  poor  when  it  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  belonging  to  a  social  system 
based  on  reciprocity  of  personal  ser¬ 
vices. 

But  under  the  pressure  of  forces 
which  break  up  these  old  orders,  char¬ 
ity,  like  other  personal  services,  is 
commuted  for  payments  of  money. 
This  is  the  origin  of  evil.  The  rise 
and  the  segregation  of  a  moneyed  class, 
whose  moral  status  seeks  to  reconcile 
the  sentiment  of  pity  for  vaguely 
known  distress  with  a  sensitive  shrink¬ 
ing  from  closer  personal  contact  with 
concrete  cases  of  suffering,  devitalizes 
charity.  The  outward  acts  are  entirely 
severed  from  the  inward  grace,  and 
charity  stagnates  and  grows  corrupt. 
All  the  specific  defects  of  ill-ordered 
charity  arise  from  this  separation  of 
the  form  from  the  spirit— misdirec¬ 
tion,  waste,  overlapping,  professional 
parasitism  of  every  order  and  degree. 

In  setting  itself  to  discover  and  to 
stamp  out  pernicious  forms  of  alms¬ 
giving,  to  order,  direct,  and  economize 
the  charitable  energy  which  comes 
from  the  moneyed  classes  in  gifts  or 
endowments  to  unknown  recipients. 
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the  Charity  Organization  Society  per¬ 
forms  a  service  of  great  and  easily  rec¬ 
ognized  value. 

Most  of  the  work  seems  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  zeal  and  with  discretion. 
Accusations  of  hard-heartedness  from 
blind  sentimentalists  are  not  unnatural¬ 
ly  treated  by  the  society  as  compliment¬ 
ary  testimony  to  the  saneness  and  ra¬ 
tionality  of  its  methods.  In  spite  of 
the  unpopularity  which  must  inevita¬ 
bly  attach  to  those  who  are  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  set  reason  against  generous 
impulse,  the  society  is  making  in  many 
places  a  deep  impression  upon  social 
work.  An  ever-widening  recognition 
of  the  evils  of  “  indiscriminate’'  char¬ 
ity  and  of  the  need  of  a  thorough  sift¬ 
ing  for  the  discovery  of  “  helpahle” 
cases  and  right  modes  of  help,  attests 
the  educative  influence  which  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  is  exer¬ 
cising  on  the  public  mind.  Even  the 
clergy  hear  and  tremble. 

The  chief  work  they  have  essayed  is, 
by  establishing  a  class  of  expert  mid¬ 
dlemen,  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
broken  personal  nexus  between  donor 
and  recipient.  In  the  course  of  such 
work,  and  the  study  it  involves,  it  is 
only  natural  that  certain  rules  of  gen¬ 
eral  application  to  classes  of  cases 
should  emerge.  For  some  time  the 
active  workers  on  branches  of  charity 
organization  have  acknowledged  cer¬ 
tain  media  axiornata  as  binding  on  them 
in  the  treatment  of  their  cases.  But 
of  late  it  has  become  apparent  that 
some  of  the  most  active  organizers, 
especially  in  the  Metropolis,  are  in¬ 
dulging  more  ambitious  claims.  From 
the  narrow  empirical  rules  they  ascend 
to  principles,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  true  to  say,  they  interpret  their 
rules  in  the  light  of  superimposed  and 
externally  derived  principles.  Those 
faniiliar  with  the  tone  and  method  of 
their  recent  criticism  of  the  new  social 
movements  are  now  aware  that  this 
group  of  influential  leaders  in  charity 
organization  work  lay  claim  to  an  ex¬ 
clusive  possession  of  the  right  princi¬ 
ples  of  social  reform  in  relation  to  all 
problems  of  the  poor.  What  exactly 
were  these  principles  it  was  not,  until 
lately,  easy  to  ascertain,  though  their 
broader  tenor  was  unmistakable.  But 
New  Skbim.— Vol.  LXIV.,  No.  6. 


we  have  now  a  book*  which,  from  the 
conjunction  of  its  authorship  and  its 
avowed  object,  may  be  taken  as  an  au¬ 
thoritative  revelation  of  this  charity 
organization  philosophy.  Covering, 
more  or  less,  the  whole  field  of  social 
study,  from  the  minutiae  of  Poor-law 
administration  to  the  vague  vastness 
of  “  the  general  will,”  it  biings  theory 
and  practice  into  contact  in  a  most  in¬ 
structive  way.  We  are  now  able  for 
the  hrst  time  to  test  the  logic  and  the 
“  scientitic”  character  of  charity  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  value  of  such  inquiry  widely 
transcends  any  interest  which  may  at¬ 
tach  to  the  conduct  or  the  personnel 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
For  the  statement  of  principles  which 
these  writers  make  will  be  discerned  as 
the  clear  and  conscious  expression  of 
the  repugnance  and  distrust  strongly 
but  mistily  conceived  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  “  propertied”  classes, 
when  their  attention  is  directed  to  the 
claims  which  the  poorer  classes  are 
making  for  a  larger  social  support  in 
their  efforts  to  attain  decent  material 
conditions  of  life.  The  book  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  authorita¬ 
tive  statement  of  the  opposition  of  the 
propertied  classes  to  schemes  of  old 
age  pensions,  feeding  of  school-chil¬ 
dren  at  the  public  expense,  public  pro¬ 
vision  of  work  for  the  unemployed, 
and  other  proposals  of  public  aid  for 
the  poor  and  needy. 

Such  schemes  are  one  and  all  con¬ 
demned  with  the  same  condemnation 
that  is  meted  out  to  indiscriminate 
charity  and  wasteful  doles.  They  sap 
the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  weaken  his  incentive  to  effec¬ 
tive  work,  and  break  up  the  solidarity 
and  unity  of  family  life.  With  the 
practical  assumptions  which  underlie 
this  criticism — i.e.y  that  every  willing 
worker  can  get  work  sufficiently  regu¬ 
lar  and  well-paid  to  enable  him  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  himself  and  his  family  all  that 
is  necessary  for  a  decent  life,  to  set  by 
enough  to  keep  him  in  old  age,  and  to 
secure  him  against  all  the  contingent 


*  “  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem.”  by  vari¬ 
ous  writers.  Dr.  Bosanqnet,  Mr.  G.  S.  Loch, 
Mrs.  McCallum,  Miss  Deudy. 
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misfortanes  and  burdens  of  a  working 
life — we  shall  deal  later  on.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  approach  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  social  ^philosophy  by  turn¬ 
ing  to  that  theory  of  the  “  dole”  which 
has  arisen  most  naturally  from  charity 
organization  work,  and  by  seeking  to 
understand  this  theory  in  relation  to 
the  wider  principle  of  property  which 
is  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the  social 
philosophy  of  this  school  of  thinkers. 

It  is  now  commonly  recognized  that 
a  dole  is  injurious  in  its  direct  effect 
upon  the  recipient,  and  in  its  indirect 
effect  upon  others.  It  acts  as  a  ”  de¬ 
mand  for  idleness,”  and  thus  weakens 
character.  But  why  is  a  dole  injurious 
to  the  recipient  and  to  society  ?  Why 
does  it  degrade  character?  The  real 
answer  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  an  irra¬ 
tional  mode  of  transfer  of  property. 
Ijet  Mr.  Bosanquet  explain. 

“  The  point  of  private  property  is  that 
things  should  not  come  miraculously 
and  be  unaffected  by  your  dealings 
with  them,  but  that  you  should  be  in 
contact  with  something  which  in  the 
external  world  is  the  deOnite  material 
representation  of  yourself.”  It  is  true 
this  passage  occurs  in  an  essay  defend¬ 
ing  the  institution  of  private  property, 
but  it  casts  so  clear  a  light  upon  the 
theory  of  doles  that  I  quote  it  here.  A 
dole  is  condcmnable  because  it  comes 
“  miraculously”  to  the  recipient  and 
not  as  the  natural  result  of  personal 
effort;  it  is  not  a  “definite  material 
representation”  of  himself.  These 
charitable  “  windfalls”  violate  the  ra¬ 
tional  order  of  life,  lead  weakly  human 
nature  to  detach  the  idea  of  enjoyment 
from  related  effort,  to  expect  an  effect 
without  a  cause.  Thus  false  notions 
are  engendered  which  break  the  back 
of  honest  regular  effort. 

Nothing  can  be  more  convincing 
than  this  condemnation  of  the  dole, 
derived  from  the  theory  of  private 
property.  But  why  stop  at  doles? 
Are  there  no  other  forms  of  private 
property  which  should  stand  in  the 
dock  with  “  doles”  to  the  poor  ?  How 
about  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  rich  ? 
Do  they  too  not  come  “  miraculously”  ? 
Are  they  “  affected  by  your  dealings 
with  them”  ?  Are  they  “  definite  ina 
terial  embodiments”  of  their  owners? 
Here  no  question  arises  as  to  the  just 
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limit  of  the  right  of  the  donor  or  lega¬ 
tor  over  his  property.  Mr.  Bosanquet 
in  his  theory  of  private  property  has 
chosen  to  take  his  stand  by  “  origin 
his  test  of  valid  property  is  the  way  it 
comes  into  the  possession  of  its  holder. 
Why  do  the  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety  and  their  philosophers  constantly 
denounce  small  gifts  to  the  poor,  and 
hold  their  peace  about  large  gifts  to 
the  rich  ?  We  might  press  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  admirable  rule  of  private 
property  a  little  further  and  ask  wheth¬ 
er  the  economic  rent  of  land  and  cer¬ 
tain  elements  in  the  profits  of  invested 
capital,  do  not  come  under  the  same 
category  of  the  “  miraculous,”  or, 
whether  they  are  the  natural  results, 
the  “  material  representation,”  of  the 
productive  efforts  of  the  receivers. 
Can  anything  be  more  miraculous  than 
that  I  should  wake  up  to-morrow  and 
find  certain  shares  which  today  are 
worth  £100  are  then  risen  to  £105  ? 
These  gains  which  grow  “while  men 
sleep,”  are  they  sound  forms  of  private 
property  according  to  Mr.  Bosanquet? 
The  positive  defence  of  private  prop- 
eity  rests,  according  to  Mr.  Bosanquet, 
upon  the  need  which  every  one  has  for 
possessing  “  a  permanent  nucleus  in 
the  material  world”  wherewith  to  help 
to  plan  out  his  life  as  a  rational  whole. 
I  here  suggest  that  his  view  of  private 
property  passes  a  twofold  condemna¬ 
tion  upon  economic  rents  and  other 
unearned  elements  of  income.  First¬ 
ly?  by  enabling  a  man  to  reap  where 
he  has  not  sown,  by  divorcing  satis¬ 
faction  from  previous  effort,  they 
crush  the  sense  of  independence  in  the 
recipient  and  derationalize  his  life. 
Secondly,  since  all  “  unearned”  ele¬ 
ments  of  income  are  truly  the  earnings 
of  the  work  of  some  one  else,  or  of  so¬ 
ciety,  such  individual  or  such  society, 
by  losing  the  natural  reward  of  its 
effort,  is  disabled  from  realizing  itself. 
The  ground  landlord  who  “  realizes 
himself”  in  the  rents  he  draws  from 
his  slum  property  is  preventing  the 
docker  and  the  seamstress  from  realizing 
themselves,  and  is  destroying  for  them 
the  possibility  of  rationallv  organizing 
life.  Do  the  Charity  Organization 
thinkers  apply  their  solicitude  for  the 
maintenance  of  moral  responsibility  in 
these  directions?  No!  their  logic 
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makes  a  dead  halt  on  the  other  side  of 
this  just  economic  application.  They 
are  all  fear  lest  the  poor  should  suffer 
from  the  degradation  and  the  ignominy 
of  receiving  something  they  have  not 
earned.  Yet  they  never  lift  their  voice 
to  save  the  characters  of  the  well-to-do 
which  are  constantly  assailed  by  these 
same  demoralizing  forces.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  them  that  charity  is 
perhaps  a  feeble  sort  of  conscience 
money,  an  irregular  and  inadequate 
return  of  fragments  of  unearned  in¬ 
come  to  those  who  have  earned  it,  and 
who  are  disabled  from  ordering  their 
lives  in  decency  and  reasonable  care  be¬ 
cause  it  has  passed  from  their  legal 
possession  in  those  processes  of  eco¬ 
nomic  bargain  where  the  poor  are  taken 
at  a  disadvantage.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  this,  indiscriminate  and  sen¬ 
timental  charity  has  a  certain  natural 
support  which  can  only  be  destroyed 
by  a  full  and  logical  application  of 
Mr.  Bosanquet’s  theory  of  private 
property. 

I  have  said  that  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  thiukeis  do  not  face  this  demand 
that  one  and  the  same  law  be  applied 
to  rich  and  poor.  Mr.  Bosanquet, 
however,  is  far  too  keen  a  reasoner 
not  to  perceive  the  awkward  pressure 
of  this  argument,  and  in  a  single  pas¬ 
sage  of  almost  unparalleled  audacity 
endeavors  to  turn  it : 

“The  Socialist,”  he  admits,  “may  say’’ 
(why  he  should  give  a  monopoly  of  common- 
sense  to  the  “  Socialist"  is  not  clear  !) ;  “  ‘  Is 
not,  at  least,  inherited  or  unearned  property 
an  equally  pernicious  subvention  to  the  rich 
as  out-relief  to  the  poor  ?  ’  I  point  out  one 
distinction,  and  then  give  my  general  answer. 
Property  is  within  the  owner’s  control  and  is 
a  permission  to  him  to  choose  his  work— of 
course,  an  enormous  indulgence.  But  Poor- 
law  relief  is  not  in  the  recipient’s  control,  is 
a  payment  for  idleness,  and  is  not  sufficient 
to  set  the  life  free  to  choose  work.  A  large 
pension  or  gift  of  property  to  a  man  not  yet 
demoralized  would  probably  do  no  harm. 
Great  expenditure  which  ‘  sets  a  man  up  ’ 
does  riot  as  a  rule  demoralize  ;  it  is  the  small 
chronic  subventions,  which  give  no  freedom 
and  are  actually  consequent  on  the  failure  of 
the  social  will,  that  cause  demoralization.  ^ 
do  not  think  that  it  can  be  denied  that  prop¬ 
erty  may  have  a  similar  effect.  Wherever  it 
distracts  from  one  social  vocation,  without 
forming  the  basis  of  another,  then  it  operates 
as  out-relief  pure  and  simple.’*  * 

*  “  Civilization  of  ^Christendom,’’  pp  334- 
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Now,  why  is  one  class  to  enjoy  “  an 
enormous  indulgence”  at  the  expense 
of  another  class  ?  Why  are  some  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  “  permission  to  choose 
their  work”  and  not  others  ?  Why  are 
we  told  that  property  may  distract 
from  work  and  not  that  it  has  a  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  to  do  so  ?  These  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  which  the  effron¬ 
tery  of  this  argument  evokes.  But  let 
us  keep  to  his  main  distinction.  Three 
criteria  of  bad  “  subventions”  are  pro¬ 
posed — insufficiency  for  freedom,  pay¬ 
ment  for  idleness,  absence  of  recipient’s 
control.  The  first  need  not  detain  us. 
It  is  not  the  design  of  Poor-law  relief 
‘‘  to  set  the  life  free  to  choose  work  ;” 
but  if  it  were,  Mr.  Bosanquet  would  be 
the  last  to  allow  that  out-relief  of 
twenty  shillings  a  week  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  contributed  to  place  out-relief  on 
a  common  basis  with  the  “  property” 
which  he  champions.  As  to  ‘‘  pay¬ 
ment  for  idleness,”  this  is  a  slipshod 
way  of  describing  poor  relief.  Desti¬ 
tution,  not  idleness,  is  the  direct  con¬ 
dition  of  the  receipt  of  ‘‘  relief.”  Idle¬ 
ness  may  or  may  not  be  the  cause  of 
destitution  ;  but  the  meagre  sum  paid 
as  out-relief  is  not  a  temptation  to  a 
state  of  idleness  commensurate  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  safe  possession  of 
a  private  competency.  Take  a  rough 
and  ready  test,  the  only  one  available, 
the  life  of  an  average  ont-pauper  has 
embodied  far  more  painful  effort  for 
the  public  good  than  the  life  of  an 
average  gentleman  of  independent 
means.  The  test  of  results  would  not 
show  that  out-relief  as  actually  admin¬ 
istered  was  a  demand  for  idleness  to 
nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  unearned  property.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Bosanquet  thinks  that  regularity 
and  full  control  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  favors  good  use.  But  if  Poor- 
law  relief  were  in  the  recipient’s  con¬ 
trol,  if  he  had  a  right  to  demand  his 
five  or  ten  shillings  weekly,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  regularly,  would  this  relief  ap- 
roximate  toward  sound  property? 
urely  the  united  voice  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  is  clamorous  in 
its  repudiation  of  the  enormities  em¬ 
bodied  in  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  Pension 
Scheme,  on  the  very  grounds  that  the 
pensions  are  proposed  to  be  given  regu¬ 
larly,  and  are  to  be  at  the  free  call  of 
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the  recipient,  independent  of  those 
considerations  of  individual  needs  and 
ineiils  which  are  the  basis  of  the  social 
control  vested  in  boards  of  guardians 
over  the  payment  of  out-relief.  If 
Poor-law  relief  was  large  enough  to 
“  set  up  a  man,”  was  regular  in  its 
payment,  and  at  the  call  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent — that  is,  if  all  the  true  conditions 
of  sound  “  private  property”  were  ob¬ 
served,  we  should  surely  have  a  form 
of  Socialism  the  most  foolish  in  con¬ 
ception  and  the  most  demoralizing  in 
its  actual  results  that  could  possibly 
be  imagined.  Yet  if  Mr.  Bosanqnet’s 
distinction  has  any  meaning,  he  would 
be  forced  to  admit  that  these  reforms 
would  put  our  poor  relief  on  a  level 
with  the  inherited  or  unearned  prop¬ 
erty  he  is  defending.  If  not,  what 
does  he  mean  ? 

One  phrase  of  positive  enlighten¬ 
ment  his  argument  contains.  Prop¬ 
erty  is  bad  when  it  does  not  form  ”  the 
basis  of  a  social  vocation.”  This 
brings  us  close  to  the  root  fallacy  of 
his  reasoning.  Private  property  he 
justifies  solely  by  the  use  to  which  it 
IS  put.  If  an  owner  uses  his  ground 
rents  or  his  monopoly-profits  as  “  the 
basis  of  a  vocation,”  returning  to  soci¬ 
ety  by  his  voluntary  effort  what  he 
chooses  to  regard  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  he 
is  blameless.  So  ‘‘  unearned  incomes” 
are  treated  as  a  social  “  trust,”  a 
“charge.”  To  use  Mr.  Bosanquet’s 
own  ingenuous  words,  “  if  one  has 
enough  to  live  on,  that  is  a  charge — 
something  to  work  with,  to  organize, 
to  direct.”*  Mark  what  has  taken 
place  in  passing  from  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  property  in  the  case 
of  “  doles”  to  the  case  of  “  unearned” 
incomes.  Doles  were  shown  to  be  per¬ 
nicious  by  reason  of  their  origin,  i.e., 
as  windfalls  ;  unearned  incomes  are  to 
be  tested  not  by  origin  but  by  use.  If 
they  are  put  to  a  good  use,  we  are  to 
keep  silent  about  their  origin,  and 
about  the  injury  which  their  payment 
inflicts  upon  those  whose  work  they 
represent  and  who  need  them  for  self- 
realization.  The  ground  rents  of  Lon¬ 
don  are  a  trust,  a  V  charge”  socially 
bestowed  upon  the  Dukes  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Bedford,  Portland,  etc.;  society 

*  “Civilization  of  Chriatendom,*’  p.  333. 
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has  designed  them  so  as  to  give  these 
noblemen  “  something  to  work  with,” 
an  opportunity  to  serve  London  and  to 
be  a  glory  and  adornment  of  our  social 
life  ;  if  they  faithfully  execute  this 
“  trust,”  fill  their  high  “  vocation,” 
they  have  earned  their  ground  rents,* 
if  not — well  for  this  not  very  imiirob- 
able  contingency  Mr.  Bosanquet  and 
his  friends  make  no  provision  !  What 
are  they  prepared  to  do  when  the 
“  trust”  IS  plainly  violated  ?  Will 
they  provide  means  for  deposing  the 
fraudulent  trustee?  Of  this  we  have 
no  word.  Possibly  Mr.  Loch  will 
bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  they  are  prepared  to  go  to  en¬ 
force  the  conditions  of  the  “  trust.” 
Speaking  candidly  this  talk  about  a 
“charge,”  a  “trust,”  is  a  wanton 
abuse  of  language,  applied  as  it  is  to 
describe  elements  of  income  which 
pass  to  the  owners  from  exercise  of 
sheer  economic  might.  That  this 
power  is  gcneially  exercised  legally 
there  is  no  question,  but  that  in  any 
true  sense  it  has  received  the  conscious 
endorsement  of  society  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  services  to  be  rendered,  which 
alone  could  justify  its  description  as  a 
“  charge”  or  a  “  trust,”  is  an  absurd 
suggestion.  Such  language,  it  is  true, 
is  no  invention  of  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  philosophers.  Its  close  parallel  is 
found  in  the  sophistry  by  which  some 
of  the  officials  of  the  early  Church 
sought  to  reconcile  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  tenor  of  economic 
practice.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
writes  : 

“  Onr  Lord  does  not,  as  some  suppose, 
command  the  rich  man  to  throw  away  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  to  cast  from  his  heart  the  love 
of  gold,  with  all  those  cares  and  preoccupa¬ 
tions  that  stifle  the  germ  of  life.  .  .  .  Wbat 
new  thing  does  the  Son  of  God  teach  us  in 
.this  ?  Not  an  exterior  act,  such  as  many  have 
performed,  but  something  higher,  more  per¬ 
fect  and  more  divine,  the  out-rooting  of  pas¬ 
sions  from  the  soul  itself  and  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  alien  to  its  nature.  .  .  . 
Worldly  goods  should  be  considered  as  mate¬ 
rials  and  means  to  be  used  for  pious  purposes, 
to  be  turned  to  good  account  by  those  who 
know  how  to  employ  them  skilfully.”! 

*  The  following  gem  of  academic  phraseol¬ 
ogy  embodies  this  idea  :  ”  Property  is  medi¬ 
ate  payment  with  responsibility”  (p.  332). 

!  “  Christian  Socialism."  Nitti,  p.  70. 
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How  admirably  is  this  old  teaching 
modernized  in  Mr.  Carnegie’s  “  Gospel 
of  Wealth,”  the  notion  that  the  “  mil¬ 
lionaire”  is  a  creature  divinely  ordered 
and  endowed  to  make  piles  of  money 
on  condition  of  spending  it  freely  in 
his  lifetime  for  the  public  good,  though 
not  always,  I  fear,  in  modes  that  would 
satisfy  the  scrutiny  of  the  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  Society.  This  language  in¬ 
deed  emerges  in  the  philanthropic  cant 
of  all  ages.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
the  poor,  we  are  to  brace  their  charac¬ 
ter  and  to  remove  everything  that  en¬ 
ervates  and  induces  to  idleness  ;  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  rich,  we  must 
encourage  them  to  make  a  good  use  of 
the  means  which,  in  their  origin,  are 
helping  to  maintain  povertyt  We 
must  simply  remember  ‘‘  if  one  has 
enough  to  live  on,  that  is  a  charge.” 
We  need  not  investigate  too  curiously 
how  ‘‘  one”  comes  to  “  have  enough 
to  live  on”  !  ”  No,  we  are  not  econo¬ 
mists,”  say  these  gentlemen,  when 
they  are  invited  to  trace  back  ”  un¬ 
earned  incomes”  to  economic  rents  and 
the  superior  bargaining  power  of  the 
rich  as  compared  with  the  poor.  The 
answer  is  :  “  You  are  economists  when 
it  suits  your  purpose  ;  your  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  effects  of  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  or  the  operations  of  the 
poor  law,  18  based  on  ‘  economic  ’  rea¬ 
soning,  but  your  ‘  economics  ’  are  selec¬ 
tive  and  partial  in  their  application.” 

By  trying  to  stop  the  free  flow  of 
charily,  while  refusing  to  recognize 
the  social  economic  forces  which  cause 
poverty.  Charity  Organization  thinkers 
assume  that  dangerous  position  which 
is  known  as  ”  sitting  on  the  safety- 
valve.”  The  mediaeval  Church  acted 
more  wisely,  winking  at  the  practice 
of  the  luxury  and  monopolies  which 
its  theory  condemned,  on  condition 
that  the  rich  beneficiary  gave  lavish 
largess  in  public  and  private  charity. 

“  Yet  cease  not  to  give 
Without  any  regard  ; 

Though  the  beggars  be  wicked. 

Thou  shalt  have  thy  reward” 

was  the  deliberate  advice  of  a  divine 
like  CrowW  writing  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  With  just  instinct  did  theo¬ 
logians  recognize  that  the  estoppel  or 
even  the  narrow  restriction  of  charity 
was  likely  to  endanger  the  fabric  of 


feudal  society  by  disclosing  to  the  light 
of  day  the  foundations  of  social  and 
economic  inequality  which  supported 
it.  The  keener  sighted  of  them  saw 
then,  as  the  keen-sighted  business  man 
sees  now,  that  millionaire  munificence, 
by  giving  back  in  doles  a  portion  of 
the  profi  s  of  monopoly,  cannot  only 
turn  the  edge  of  public  envy,  but  can 
obscure  the  nature  of  the  true  social 
issue  by  the  plausible  suggestion  that 
the  social  problem  can  find  a  safe  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  “  moralization”  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employer. 

The  rejection  of  “  doles”  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  poverty,  combined  with  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  apply  their  method  of  criti¬ 
cism  to  the  economic  structure  of  so¬ 
ciety  as  a  whole,  drives  the  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  philosophers  to  that  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  independence  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  individual  family  which  is 
their  basic  'conception.  Private  char¬ 
ity  or  organized  social  support  by  pen¬ 
sions  or  other  modes  of  subvention 
will,  they  think,  crush  this  individual 
responsibility  which  is  the  only  source 
of  social  progress.  This  brings  us  to 
the  crucial  question  :  Is  this  individ¬ 
ual  responsibility  an  actual  fact,  and 
does  it  yield  a  force  competent  to  the 
gradual  solution  of  the  social  problem? 
Responsibility  implies  ability.  Are 
poor  families  able,  each  and  all,  to 
gain  for  themselves,  by  the  exertion  of 
such  powers  as  they  actually  possess,  a 
condition  of  material  comfort  and 
moral  decency  ?  The  Charity  Organi¬ 
zation  Society’s  philosophy  asserts  this 
ability,  and  in  support  of  its  assertion 
adduces  (1)  evidence  of  fact ;  (2)  a 
theory  of  moral  autonomy. 

Mr.  Loch  holds  that  better  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Poor  law  has  shown 
”  that  the  alleged  impossibility  of  the 
poor  to  maintain  themselves  or  provide 
for  their  future  has,  in  fact,  disap¬ 
peared,”  and  that  ”  old  age  pauperism 
can  be  gradually  eradicated,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  sickness,  in¬ 
competency,  or  moral  defect.”  Mr. 
Bosanquet  says  :  ”  I  look  on  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  case  of  destitution  by  pure 
misfortune  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  in  which  I  regard  a  legal  offender 
who  is  free,  bv  some  accident,  from 
moral  responsibility”— 1.«.,  there  are 
no  economic  forces  which  at  present 
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bj  their  normal  action  tend  to  main¬ 
tain  destitution.  Again,  the  latter 
writer  informs  us  :  “  Material  condi¬ 
tions  are  necessary  to  existence  ;  but 
they  are  themselves  dependent  to  an 
onormous  extent  on  the  energy  of  the 
mind  which  they  surround.” 

What  it  all  comes  to  is  this  :  that 
the  poor  can  provide  for  themselves, 
and  need  not  he  poor  if  they  choose  to 
exert  themselves. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  assertion  of  this 
fact  goes,  it  is  supported,  partly  from 
Poor-law  statistics,  and  partly  from  the 
ipse  dixit  of  Charity  Organization  in¬ 
vestigators,  who  allege  that  poverty  is 
always,  or  nearly  always,  associated 
with  personal  defects. 

So  far  as  Poor-law  statistics  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  may  be  at  once  ruled  out 
on  the  ground  that  pauper  statistics 
have  no  fixed  or  ascertainable  relation 
to  poverty.  ‘‘  Pauperism”  can  be 
eradicated  by  changes  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Poor-law,  but  such  fact 
could  be  no  evidence  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  or  diminution  of  poverty. 

The  argument  from  personal  e^eri- 
ence  is  vitiated  by  two  fallacies.  First, 
the  ancient  fallacy  of  “  any  and  all.” 
In  American  schools  it  is  not  unusual 
to  encourage  the  boys  by  reminding 
them  that,  by  industry  and  persever¬ 
ance,  any  one  of  them  may  rise  to  the 

Sosilion  of  President  of  the  United 
tates  ;  but  to  say  that  all  of  them 
could  attain  the  position  would  be 
plainly  false.  Yet  the  individualist 
argument  by  which  our  Charity  Or- 
anization  thinkers  seek  to  show  that 
ecause  A.,  or  B.,  or  C.  in  a  degraded 
class  is  able,  by  means  of  superior  char¬ 
acter  or  capacity,  to  rise  out  of  that 
class,  no  one  need  remain  there,  con¬ 
tains  the  same  fallacy.  It  assumes 
■'  what  it  is  required  to  prove — viz.,  that 
there  are  no  economic  or  other  social 
forces  which  limit  the  number  of  suc¬ 
cessful  rises.  It  assumes  that  every 
workman  can  secure  regularity  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  good  wages  ;  that  the 
quantity  of  ”  savings”  which  can  find 
safe  and  profitable  investment  is  un¬ 
limited  ;  and  that  all  can  equally 
secure  for  themselves  a  comfortable 
and  solid  economic  position  by  the 
wise  exertion  of  their  individual  pow¬ 
ers.  Now  if  there  exist  any  economic 


forces,  independent  in  their  operation 
of  individual  control,  which  at  any 
given  time  limit  the  demand  for  labor 
in  the  industrial  field  and  limit  the 
scope  of  remunerative  investment, 
these  forces,  by  exercising  a  selective 
infiuence,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
universal  success  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
petitive  industry.  All  economists 
agree  in  asserting  the  existence  of 
these  forces,  though  they  differ  widely 
in  assigning  causes  for  them  ;  all  econ¬ 
omists  affirm  the  operation  of  great  i 
tidal  movements  in  trade  which  for  1 
long  periods  limit  the  demand  for  labor 
and  thus  oblige  a  certain  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  unemployment.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society’s  investigator 
naturally  finds  that  the  individuals 
thrown  out  of  work  in  these  periods  of 
depression  are  mostly  below  the  level 
of  their  fellows  in  industrial  or  in 
moral  character,  and  attributes  to  this 
‘‘  individual”  fact  the  explanation  of 
the  unemployment ;  he  wrongly  con¬ 
cludes  that  if  these  unemployed  were 
upon  the  same  industrial  and  moral  I 
level  as  their  comrades  who  are  at  I 
work,  there  would  be  work  for  all. 

He  does  not  reason  to  this  judgment, 
but,  with  infantile  simplicity,  assumes 
it.  This  arises  from  a  curious  limita¬ 
tion  which  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  places  upon  the  meaning  of 
“fact.”  Professing  to  be  devoted 
lovers  of  “  facts,”  and  to  be  the  ex¬ 
clusive  possessors  of  the  facts  relevant 
to  the  study  of  poverty,  they  confine 
themselves  wholly  to  facts  in  their 
bearing  on  individual  cases,  ignoring 
those  facts  which  consist  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  individual  to  individual,  or,  in 
other  words,  “  social”  facts.  This 
“  monadist”  view  of  society  we  pres¬ 
ently  shall  see  illustrated  in  their  the¬ 
ory  ;  here  we  observe  how  it  vitiates 
their  study  of  facts.  All  larger  social 
and  (conomic  facts  are  consistently 
excluded  from  this  view.  Thus  they 
enable  themselves  to  affirm  the  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  of  the  family  as  a 
“  fact,”  in  face  of  all  the  teaching  of 
social  science,  which  proves  that  in  all 
the  ordinary  economic  issues  of  life, 
upon  which  the  stability  and  solidarity 
of  family  life  depends — e.g.,  the  price 
of  labor,  the  regularity  of  employ  inent, 
the  effectiveness  of  saving — the  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  family  is  ever  less  and 
less.  Such  “facts”  do  not  come 
within  the  ken  of  the  Charity  Or#?ani- 
zation  Society. 

The  second  fallacy  rests  upon  an¬ 
other  equally  unwarranted  assump¬ 
tion.  Admitting  not  only  that  any 
energetic  individual  may  solve  for 
himself  the  social  problem,  but  that 
all,  if  equally  energetic,  might  do  so, 
is  it  possible  that  this  moral  energy 
should  be  generated  in  the  existing 
environment  of  poverty  ?  Let  us  even 
admit  with  Mr.  Bosanquet  that  mate¬ 
rial  conditions  are  largely  dependent 
on  “  the  energy  of  the  mind  which 
they  surround,”  we  have  not  proved 
the  “  ability”  to  provide,  which  is  of 
the  essence  of  “  responsibility.”  A 
true  realization  of  higher  wants  and  of 
the  means  of  attaining  them  is  the 
driving  force  in  individual  effort.  The 
environment,  material  and  moral,  of 
the  residuum,  constantly  thwarts  the 
growth  in  consciousness  of  these  higher 
wants,  so  that  the  energy,  granting  it 
to  exist,  remains  inert.  It  is  futile  to 
urge,  “if  a  man  has  energy  he  can 
help  himself”  when  you  know  that  the 
conditions  of  his  upbringing  and  his 
whole  life  preclude  the  growth  or  utili¬ 
zation  of  that  energy. 

The  Charity  Organization  philoso¬ 
phy,  crystallized  in  the  single  phrase 
“  in  social  reform,  then,  character  is 
the  condition  of  conditions,”  repre¬ 
sents  a  mischievous  half-truth,  the 
other  half  of  which  rests  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  less  thoughtful  section  of 
the  Social  Democrats  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  cruder  socialism.  Neither 
individual  character  nor  environment 
is“  the  condition  of  conditions.”  The 
true  principle  which  should  replace 
these  half-falsehoods  is  a  recognition 
of  the  interdependence  and  interaction 
of  individual  character  and  social  char¬ 
acter  as  expressed  in  social  environ¬ 
ment.  The  eloquent  exponent  of  the 
“general  will”  and  the  spiritual  soli¬ 
darity  of  society,  when  he  comes  to 
practical  applications,  ignores  the  need 
of  corporate  institutions  of  social  sup¬ 
port,  through  which  “  the  general 
will”  may  find  expression  and  achieve 
its  ends,  and  relies  for  social  progress 
upon  the  unsupported  initiative  of  the 
individual  will  considered  as  a  primum 


mobile.  The  application  of  this  social 
philosophy  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  and  his 
friends  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that 
the  “  character”  which  is  the  “  con¬ 
dition  of  conditions”  is  individual 
character.  Whatever  some  of  them 
may  say  in  more  enlightened  moments, 
this  doctrine  underlies  their  practice 
and  is  sheer  monadism  ;  it  looks  upon 
society  as  embodied  in  the  separate  ac¬ 
tion  of  individual  wills,  without  allow¬ 
ance  for  any  organic  relation  among 
those  wills,  constituting  spiritual  soli¬ 
darity.  The  principle  that  individual 
“  character  is  the  condition  of  condi¬ 
tions”  is  much  worse  than  a  half-truth 
in  its  application.  For  it  is  used  to 
block  the  work  of  practical  reformers 
upon  political  and  economic  planes,  by 
an  insistence  that  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  masses  must  precede  in  point  of 
time  all  successful  reforms  of  environ¬ 
ment.  Plenty  of  people  are  only  too 
willing  to  listen  to  insidious  advice 
which  takes  the  form.  Why  disturb 
valuable  vested  interests,  why  trouble 
about  ground  values,  why  stir  a  gen¬ 
eral  spirit  of  discontent  in  the  masses, 
why  suggest  “  heroic”  remedies  for 
unemployment,  when  all  that  is  needed 
just  now  is  a  quiet,  careful,  organized 
endeavor  to  induce  habits  of  sobriety 
and  cleanliness  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  to  teach  them  how  to  expend 
their  money  more  advantageously,  to 
ractise  saving  habits,  and  graduallv, 
y  gentle  persistent  endeavor,  to  build 
up  individual  character?  To  most 
who  have  not  studied  the  industrial 
structure  of  society  it  sounds  reason¬ 
able  to  suggest  that  such  moral  reforms 
should  come  first.  In  reality  it  is  a 
falsehood.  In  the  education  of  a  class 
as  of  an  individual  child  the  historic 
priority  of  attention  must  be  to  the 
corpus  sanum,  the  material  physical 
environment,  in  order  that  the  his¬ 
toric  conditions  of  the  mens  sanu 
may  exist.  Though  moral  reform  may 
be  prior  in  “  the  nature  of  things” 
economic  reform  is  prior  in  time. 
Each  reform  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  can  only  be  effectual,  it  is 
true,  if  it  act  as  a  means  of  elevat¬ 
ing  character,  and  as  a  stimulus  of  in¬ 
dividual  effort,  and  a  general  view  of 
the  elevation  of  an  individual  or  a  class 
standard  of  life  will  therefore  pre- 
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sent  itself  as  a  constant  interaction 
of  improved  conditions  and  improved 
character.  When  prime  conditions  of 
material  comfort  and  security  are  once 
attained,  the  conscions  activity  of  the 
individual  will  and  energy  will  play  a 
larger  part,  and  will  often  operate  as 
direct  canse  of  economic  betterment. 
Bnt  in  dealing  with  the  inert  naturo 
of  the  residuum,  direct  social  support 
aiming  at  the  improvement  of  material 
circumstances  will  play  a  larger  part, 
and  while  each  step  in  economic  im¬ 
provement  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
moral  rise,  the  external  step  will  pre¬ 
cede  in  time.  This  does  not,  as  might 
appear,  prejudge  the  issue  whether  the 
social  forces  in  their  ultimate  analysis 
are  to  be  described  as  moral  or  eco¬ 
nomic,  does  not  assume  the  Marxian 
interpretation  of  progress,  bnt  simply 
affirms  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  his¬ 
toric  order  of  improvement  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  “  residuum”  is  concerned, 
the  earliest  impulses  to  progress  reach 
them  in  the  form  of  changes  of  mate¬ 
rial  environment.  The  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  ignoring  this  truth  are  seen 
in  Miss  Dendy’s  treatment  of  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  “  the  residuum”  which 
assigns  the  low  nature  and  irregularity 
of  th  ese  occupations  as  the  result  of 
the  character  of  the  members  of  that 
class,  without  the  faintest  recognition 
of  the  larger  truth  that  the  low  skill,  ir¬ 
regularity,  and  inability  to  undertake 
hard,  solid,  and  effective  work  is  a  di¬ 
rect  consequence  of  the  education  of 
environment.  The  interaction  of  the 
two  must  of  course  be  admitted  ;  but 
Miss  Dendy  ignores  what  is  in  the  case 
of  these  people  the  chief  interagent. 
She  simply  assumes  the  individual 
moral  standpoint  and  rules  out  all 
larger  economic  factors.  There  are 
doubtless  those  who,  like  Robert  Owen, 
have  over-estimated  the  influence  of 
economic  environment ;  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  of  thought  in  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  philanthropic  public,  drawn 
to  the  study  of  social  reform  by  moral 
considerations,  and  untrained  in  eco¬ 
nomic  science,  makes  for  the  falsehood 
of  the  opposite  extreme.  How  m'  ch 
can  be  achieved  in  the  way  of  social 
progress  by  the  aid  of  forces  primarily 
economic,  admits  of  no  general  state¬ 
ment,  but  is  a  matter  for  careful  de¬ 


tailed  experiment.  But  the  history  of 
modern  Lancashire  is  a  crucial  in¬ 
stance  of  the  power  exercised  by  dis¬ 
tinctively  economic  forces  to  stimulate 
industrial  and  moral  character  and  to 
lift  the  standard  of  life  of  a  working 
class.  Better  late  than  never  our  re¬ 
ligious  and  temperance  missionaries 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  intimate 
dependence  of  drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  other  personal  vices  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  industrial  life. 
Take  the  signal  example  of  prostitu¬ 
tion.  Does  anv  experienced  person 
really  believe  tFiat  moral  influences 
directed  to  the  inculcation  of  personal 
chastity  will  have  any  considerable 
effect,  so  long  as  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  which  favor  and  induce  prostitu¬ 
tion  remain  untouched  ?  Here  is  the 
case  of  a  trade  dependent  both  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  in  character  upon  supply  and 
demand.  So  long  as  the  ill-paid,  pre¬ 
carious  and  degrading  conditions  which 
attach  to  the  wage- work  and  home-life 
of  many  women  present  prostitution  as 
a  superficially  attractive  alternative,  or 
a  necessary  supplement,  to  wage-work 
or  wifedom,  supply  will  be  maintained. 
So  long  as  large  numbers  of  men  own 
money  not  earned  by  hard  regular 
work,  and  not  needed  for  the  purchase 
of  legitimate  satisfactions,  and  leisure 
in  excess  of  the  wholesome  demands  of 
a  natural  life,  while  others  are  deterred 
by  the  economic  constitution  of  society 
from  the  establishment  of  normal  fam¬ 
ily  relations,  the  demand  for  prostitu¬ 
tion  will  continue.  This  analvsis  does 
not  deny  the  operation  of  definitely 
personal  vicious  forces,  not  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  economic  factors  ;  but 
it  affirms  the  latter  as  larger  determi¬ 
nants.  The  refusal  of  the  “  purity” 
party  to  face  definitely  and  fearlessly 
the  economic  supports  of  impurity  has 
rightly  brought  upon  them  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  shmlowness,  or  even  insincer¬ 
ity,  for  shallowness  always  implies  im¬ 
perfect  sincerity. 

Refusing  to  deal  with  social  reform 
in  this  wider  scientific  spirit,  and  to 
apply  what  they  foolishly  dub  ”  heroic” 
remedies  (as  if  a  mau  or  a  measure 
were  worse  for  being  heroic),  the 
Charity  Organization  thinker  is  driven 
to  base  his  positive  measures  of  reform 
upon  the  voluntary  action  of  well- 
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meaning  men  and  women  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes.  The  crux  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  moral  method  of  reform  we 
found  to  consist  in  the  generation  of 
the  necessary  moral  energy  in  the 
crushed  or  degraded  member  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Even  if  this  energy  was  univer¬ 
sally  diffused,  we  showed  it  would  not, 
could  not  under  existing  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  be  generally  effective.  But, 
assuming  its  complete  efficacy,  how  is 
it  possible  to  quicken  in  the  inert  and 
often  perverted  character  the  quality 
of  true  self-respect,  the  sense  of  de¬ 
cency,  the  higher  tastes  and  aspirations 
by  which  the  individual  energy  finds 
expression  in  its  reachings  toward  a 
better  life?  It  is  suggested  that  true 
charity  may  bo  the  generative  force, 
ihat  the  contact  of  the  moral  superior 
may  yield  the  necessary  etimulus,  that 
each  stronger  man  or  woman  might 
help  to  lift  on  to  his  moral  legs  a 
weaker  brother  or  sister.  This  is  the 
practical  proposal  upon  which  Mr. 
Loch  discourses  with  eloquent  faith. 
He  wishes  “  to  create  a  charitable 
friendship  between  the  family  and  vis¬ 
itor,’’*  by  which  the  latter  may  become 
a  sort  of  confidential  adviser  and  a 
source  of  moral  stimulation  to  the 
former. 

The  idea  is  a  noble  one,  in  some  rare 
cases  capable  of  yielding  the  finest  re¬ 
sults,  but  associated  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods  of  the  Charity  Or- 
pnization  Society  generally  sterile. 
If  all  persons  of  good  strong  character 
and  kindly  disposition  could  establish 
and  maintain  close  friendly  relations 
with  two  or  three  degraded  or  weakly 
families,  it  seems  as  if  a  mighty  force 
for  good  might  be  established.  But 
look  at  the  facts.  How  many  superior 
persons  can  be  got  to  do  this  work  in 
the  spirit  and  the.  methods  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  ?  To 
generate  the  requisite  initiative  moral 
force  in  the  superior  person  is  nearly 
as  difficult  (or  quite  as  impossible)  as 
to  utilize  it  for  the  elevation  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  “  residuum.” 
There  are  reasons  why  this  must  be  so. 
Your  superior  person  is  often  kindly 
disposed  and  compassionate.  But  the 


*  “  Charity  Organization”  (Honnenachein), 


views  of  ”  property”  which  form  the 
economic  condition  and  the  basis  of 
his  sunerior  position  and  education 
impel  him  to  emotional  and  “unor¬ 
ganized”  modes  of  charity.  He  is 
often  willing  to  pay  subscriptions, 
sometimes  to  sit  on  committees,  occa¬ 
sionally  to  do  actual  “  woik  among  the 
poor.”  But  his  charitable  work  must 
yield  direct  results  to  his  sense  of  pity. 
This  temperament  is  capable  of  getting 
into  kindly  personal  relations  with 
poor  people,  but  not  upon  “scientific” 
lines. 

Not  merely  is  it  impossible  to  gener¬ 
ate  this  spirit  of  scientific  charity  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  superior  persons, 
but  when  it  is  generated  it  is  com¬ 
monly  ineffective. 

The  theory  of  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society  is  that  they  are  able  to 
perform  a  twofold  work  :  (1)  To  find 
all  relevant  facts  ;  (2)  To  stimulate 
and  raise  the  individual  moral  charac¬ 
ter.  In  reality  they  can  do  neither. 
The  kind  of  person  satisfied  with  the 
narrow  illogical  position  of  the  Char¬ 
ity  Organization  Society  has  educated 
in  himself  a  view  of  human  nature 
which  is  a  fatal  barrier  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  ends.  We  have  already 
seen  that  though  the  champions  of 
Charity  Organization  profess  to  include 
in  their  range  of  study  “  a  full  ac- 
uaintance  with  the  wider  social  con- 
itions  and  tendencies  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  which  we  work,”  in  reality  they 
exclude  all  the  larger  operations  of 
economic  forces,  confining  themselves 
to  the  study  of  individual  cases.  But 
do  they  get  at  the  vital  facts  in  their 
“  cases”  ?  I  doubt  it.  The  highly 
cultivated  la'dy  or  gentleman  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  with 
keen  suspicions  and  some  detective 
skill,  whose  mind  is  busied  with  knotty 

f)oints  of  Poor-law,  or  delicate  prob- 
ems  in  the  science  of  character,  is  just 
the  person  whom  vital  human  facts  es¬ 
cape.  His  claim  to  be  the  only  skilled 
investigator  is  a  ludicrously  foolish 
one.  The  detective  qualities  required 
for  certain  valuable  portions  of  his 
work  are  just  fatal  to  the  attainment 
of  the  full  facts.  They  can  only  dis¬ 
close  certain  hard,  detached,  objective 
facts,  the  definite  disqualifications, 
which  play  the  largest  part  in  Charity 
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Organization  reports.  The  subjective 
human  facts  and  their  organic  relation 
in  character  escape  record  or  apprecia¬ 
tion  because  the  temperament  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  visitor  are  material  to  their 
discovery.  The  “  case”  does  not  truly 
reveal  itself  because  it  feels  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “  case."  The  mere  husks 
of  fact,  suitable  for  tabulation  (a  proc¬ 
ess  which  full  human  facts  never  ad¬ 
mit)  are  what  find  their  way  to  the 
pigeon-holes  of  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society’s  office.  The  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  Society’s  official  may  classify 
a  case,  marking  it  out  by  a  number  of 
black  dots,  but  he  cannot  and  docs  not 
understand  a  character.  This  is  the 
large  fact  which  he  misses.  He  cannot 
help  missing  the  most  material  facts. 
The  essentially  ”  inhuman”  and  illogi¬ 
cal  view  of  poverty  and  property  which 
marks  the  theory  of  the  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  thinker  vitiates  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  little  unseen  ways  the  quality  of 
quick,  instinctive,  uncalculating  sym¬ 
pathy  which  is  somehow  necessary  to 
extract  facts  from  the  poor.  The  very 
voice  and  mode  of  speech  of  some  of 
those  who  boast  tbeir  close  contact 
with  “  facts”  must  be  insuperable  bar¬ 
riers  in  this  work.  Before  such  out¬ 
ward  signs  of  class  distinction  many 
essential  facts  close  themselves  like 
clams.  The  same  opinions  and  moral 
propensities  which  shut  from  their  eyes 
large  orders  of  social  and  individual 
facts  also  disable  them  as  stimulative 
or  educative  influences.  There  is  a 
strong  and  well-recognized  antagonism 
between  the  detective  and  the  educator 
even  on  the  plane  of  intellectual  edu¬ 
cation.  The  man  who  can  best  find 
out  what  you  do  not  know  is  seldom 
the  man  who  can  stimulate  an  interest 
in  acquiring  knowledge  or  can  best  aid 
the  satisfaction  of  that  interest.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  educator  is  to  ignore 
the  defects  of  his  pupils,  to  be  utterly 
devoid  of  the  detective  faculty.  But 
wherever  it  becomes  a  strong  feature 
of  his  method  (and  it  is  very  apt  to 
grow,  for  it  is  fed  by  constant  self-flat¬ 
tery)  it  eats  away  the  formative  stimu¬ 
lative  influence  which  is  the  teacher’s 
true  source  of  power.  Much  more 
strongly  does  this  hold  of  education 
which  is  not  primarily  intellectual  but 


moral.  Here  the  protrusion  of  the 
critical  faculty  is  fatal. 

Very  few  persons  who  are  members 
of  a  richer  and  better  educated  class 
can  leally  influence  their  poorer  neigh¬ 
bors  for  good.  Even  a  fairly  close  and 
prolonged  experience  in  adult  years 
can  seldom  give  direct,  as  distinguished 
from  imaginative,  sympathy  with  the 
ideas  and  estimates  of  a  poor  family ; 
the  little  differences  of  manners  and 
even  dress  form  an  aloofness  which 
chills  the  atmosphere  of  free  familiar¬ 
ity  in  which  alone  the  deeper  individ¬ 
ual  facts  emerge,  and  which  is  the 
only  medium  of  transference  of  best 
moral  influence  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other.  A  single  breath  of  ‘‘  suspicion," 
the  unconscious  emission  of  a  class 

{)oint  of  view,  the  betrayal  of  some 
ittle  difference  in  feeling,  and  all 
hope  of  influence  is  lost.  A  moral 
genius  may  sometimes  descend  from 
the  classes  and,  by  linking  himself 
closely  to  the  life  of  the  people,  oper¬ 
ate  powerfully  for  good  upon  the  minds 
of  individuals.  Catholic  priests,  or 
others  animated  by  an  absorbing  re¬ 
ligious  motive,  have  done  this.  But 
their  success  has  been  chiefly  attributa¬ 
ble  to  some  of  those  very  qualities 
which  the  Charity  Organization  Soci¬ 
ety  repudiate  and  denounce.  They 
have  been  enthusiasts,  even  fanatics, 
filled  with  that  faith  which  for  its  effi¬ 
cient  working  requires  an  element  of 
blindness  to  the  faults  and  foibles  of 
others  ;  their  charity  has  been  tem¬ 
peramental  rather  than  ‘‘  organized” 
or  scientific  ;  their  remedies  have  been 
“heroic.”  They  have  lived  among 
the  people  on  a  level  with  them,  and 
have  not  occasionally  come  down  from 
a  superior  position  to  dispense  “  moral 
doles”  to  their  inferiors. 

A  sense  of  superiority  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  discovered  and  resented.  I  know 
that  many  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety  visitors  disown  this  sense  of  supe¬ 
riority.  Doubtless  they  do  their  best 
to  conceal  it.  But  the  uneducated 
classes  are  preternaturally  keen  in  per¬ 
ceiving  it,  and  it  has  numberless  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  oozing  out.  Moreover,  it 
canuot  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed 
— for  it  is  there.  These  persons  do 
feel  they  are  morally  superior  ;  if  not, 
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what  is  the  power  which  they  affect  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  come  down 
use?  They  are  not  drunkards  ;  they  and  teach  them  how  to  be  sober,  thrif- 
are  not  thriftless;  they  are  not  given  ty,  and  industrious;  they  may  not 
to  petty  pilfering,  or  to  violent  assault  feel  resentment,  but  they  discount  the 
upon  the  person,  or  to  other  common  advice  and  they  discount  the  moral 
vices  or  defects  of  the  poorer  classes,  superiority.  In  a  blind,  instinctive 
Now,  if  this  sense  of  moral  superiority  way  they  recognize  that  the  superiority 
were  justified,  its  existence  would  be,  is  based  on  better  opportunity — in  other 
to  some  extent,  admitted  by  the  poor,  words,  upon  economic  monopoly, 
and  it  might  act  as  a  moral  lever.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  he  who  would 
But,  though  they  haven’t  reasoned  the  save  the  souls  of  others  must  lose  his 
matter  out,  the  poor  feel  and  know  own.  This  saving  power  is  vigorously 
that  they  are  not  fairly  matched  in  op-  expressed  in  a  little  poem  by  Edward 
portunity  with  their  “  friendly  vis-  Carpenter,  which,  for  its  plain-spoken 
itors”  ;  they  feel  “  it  is  all  very  well”  truth,  might  well  be  pondered  by  the 
for  these  well-dressed,  nice-spoken  Charity  Oganization  Society. 

WHO  ARE  YOU  ? 

Who  are  you  that  go  about  to  save  those  that  are  lost  ? 

Are  you  saved  yourself  ? 

Do  you  know  that  who  would  save  his  own  life  ninst  lose  it  ? 

Are  you  then  one  of  the  “  lost”  ? 

Be  sure,  very  sure,  that  each  one  of  those  can  teach 
you  as  much  as,  probably  more  than,  you  can  teach  them. 

Have  you  then  sat  humbly  at  their  feet,  and  waited  on  their 
lips  that  they  should  be  the  first  to  speak — 

And  been  reverent  before  these  children — 
whom  yon  so  little  understand  ? 

Have  you  dropped  into  the  bottomless  pit  from  between 
yourself  and  them  all  hallucination  of  superiority, 
all  fiatulence  of  knowledge,  every  shred  of^abhorrence 
and  loathing  ? 

Is  it  equal,  is  it  free  as  the  wind  between  you  ? 

Could  you  be  happy  receiving  favors  from  one  of  the  most 
despised  of  these  ? 

Gould  you  be  yourself  one  of  the  lost  ? 

Arise,  then,  and  become  a  saviour. 

Those  engineers  who  seek  to  lift  the  in  order  to  avoid  the  discovery  that  his 
moral  nature  of  the  masses  by  means  “  superiority”  is  conditioned  by  facts 
of  a  force  which  they  think  will  ema-  which  at  the  same  time  condition  the 
nate  from  their  correct  conduct  and  “  inferiority”  of  the  very  persons  whom 
elevated  tastes  are  apt  to  be  hoist  with  he  hopes  to  assist.  The  work  of  grad- 
their  own  petard.  Be  sure  your  “  il-  ually  placing  “  property”  upon  a  nat- 
logic”  will  find  you  out.  These  per-  ural  or  rational  basis,  offering  that 
sons  are  not  wrong  in  saying  that  pov-  equality  of  opportunity  which  shall 
erty  and  the  social  problem  have  a  rightly  adjust  effort  to  satisfaction,  is 
moral  cause,  and  that  the  force  which  a  moral  task  of  supreme  importance, 
shall  solve  the  problem  may  be  regard-  Let  those  who  shirk  such  labor  on  the 
ed  as  a  moral  force  ;  but  they  are  plea  that  it  consists  of  mere  external 
wrong  in  the  place  where  they  seek  the  or  mechanical  reforms,  and  who  prefer 
moral  cause.  It  will  be  found  ulti-  what  they  consider  the  more  perfect 
mately  to  reside  not  in  the  corrupt  na-  way  of  educating  the  individual  nature 
ture  of  the  poor,  worker  or  idler,  but  of  the  sunken  masses,  ask  themselves 
in  the  moral  cowardice  and  selfishness  the  plain  question,  why  they  fail  to 
of  the  superior  person,  which  prevent  produce  any  appreciable  result.  They 
him  from  searching  and  learning  the  will  then  find  they  cannot  exert  a 
economic  supports  of  his  superiority,  moral  educative  force  which  they  do 
and  which  drive  him  lo  subtle  theoriz-  not  actually  possess,  and  that  they  do 
ing  upon  “  the  condition  of  conditions”  not  possess  it  because  their  supposed 
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Buperiorily  is  not  a  moral,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  an  immoral  superiority  resting 
upon  a  monopoly  of  material,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  spiritual  opportunities. 

Only  upon  Ithe  supposition  that  en¬ 
vironment  atfords  equal  opportunities 
for  all  can  we  possess  a  test  of  personal 
fitness.  Theu  only  should  we  be  justi¬ 
fied,  after  due  allowance  for  accidental 
causes,  in  attributing  the  evil  plight  of 
the  poor  or  the  unemployed  to  per¬ 
sonal  defects  of  character ;  then  only 
would  the  scientific  treatment  consist, 
wholly  or  chiefly,  in  the  moral  training 
of  the  individual.  As  matters  actually 
stand,  the  philosophy  which  finds  the 
only  momentum  of  social  reform  in 
the  moral  energy  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  masses  is  just  that 
smart  sophistry  which  the  secret  self- 
interest  of  the  comfortable  classes  has 
always  been  weaving  in  order  lo  avoid 
impertinent  and  inconvenient  search¬ 
ing  into  the  foundations  of  social  in¬ 
equality.  This,  of  course,  involves  no 
vnlgar  imputation  of  hypocrisy.  Many 
of  the  men  and  women  who  hold  these 
views  are  genuinely  convinced  of  their 
accuracy.  But  they  have  permitted 
the  subtle,  unconscious  bias  of  class 
interests  and  class  points  of  view  to 
limit  their  survey  of  the  facts  of  the 
social  question,  to  warp  their  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts, 
and  to  establish  false  theories  of  the 
operations  of  moral  and  economic 
forces,  so  as  to  yield  an  intellectual 
basis  of  obstruction  to  all  proposals  of 
practical  reform  in  the  structure  of 
political  and  industrial  institutions. 


December, 

Their  fault  is  not  that  they  are  too 
hard  hearted,  but  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  hard-headed  :  it  is  not  a 
lack  of  feeling,  but  a  lack  of  logic. 
They  are  simply  not  the  scientific  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  claim  to  be,  for  they  have 
not  learned  to  think  straight  against 
the  pressure  of  class  interests  and  class 
prejudices.  Let  them  apply  the  rea¬ 
soning  by  which  they  condemn  indis¬ 
criminate  charity  to  all  other  modes  of 
transfer  of  property.  Let  them  accu¬ 
rately  study  the  nature  of  economic 
bargains  in  the  light  afforded  by  the 
(vritings  of  economists  like  J.  S.  Mill, 
Jevons,  and  Professor  Marshall.  They 
will  then  discover  how  much  truth  un¬ 
derlies  their  assumption  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  responsibility  of  the  poor,  and  will 
perceive  the  urgent  need  of  thoughtful 
reforms  of  industrial  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions,  with  the  object  of  securing 
that  property  may  not  come  “  miracu¬ 
lously”  to  any  individuals  or  classes  of 
the  community,  and  that  all  equally 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  rational 
self-realization  in  forms  of  property 
which  are  the  “  definite  material  rep¬ 
resentation”  of  their  own  energy.  The 
spurious  antithesis  of  ‘‘  moral”  and 
”  economic”  in  methods  of  reform  they 
will  reject  as  a  mere  piece  of  rhetorical 
bluff,  recognizing  that  every  well-or¬ 
dered  reform  of  economic  structure  is 
an  expression  of  the  moral  force  of  the 
community,  the  ‘‘  general  will”  find¬ 
ing  embodiment  in  some  stable  and  ser¬ 
viceable  form  of  social  support. — Con- 
temporary  Review. 


JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART.* 


This  is  a  sumptuous  book.  Paper, 
rint,  even  the  “  cloth,”  which  is  no 
oubt  meant  to  give  place  soon  to  mo¬ 
rocco  or  finer  russia,  even  the  cheerful 
red  bookmarker,  generally  dedicated 
to  Holy  Writ  or  Poetry  (if  sometimes 
to  Keepsakes,  Books  of  Beauty,  or 
their  successors),  are  all  of  the  finest, 
the  most  ornamental,  and  luxurious. 
It  comes  to  us  from  the  press,  impos- 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Gibson 
Lobkhart.  By  Andrew  Lang.  London  : 
Nimmo.  1896. 


ing,  with  its  blazoned  shield,  like  a 
knight  into  the  lists,  thanking  God 
that  it  is  not  as  other  books,  but  fit 
for  any  drawing-room  table  or  digni¬ 
fied  library— a  separate  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction  altogether  from  those  vulgar 
volumes  which  are  meant  only  to  be 
read  We  do  not  desire  to  imply  that 
Mr.  Lang’s  beautiful  volumes  are  not 
meant  to  be  read,  though  we  confess 
wo  look  for  the  day  when  a  cheap  edi¬ 
tion  will  provide  us  with  something 
easier  to  hold  and  stndy.  Still  there 
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ig  an  outward  fashion  in  books  which, 
like  the  salute  to  an  Indian  prince,  is 
regulated  according  to  the  consequence 
of  the  person  it  is  intended  to  honor, 
and  which  makes  a  magnificent  post 
octavo  suitable  to  one,  while  a  humbler 
format  is  good  enough  for  another. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  our  Lock- 
liart — the  Lockhart  to  whom  we  in 
this  Magazine  have  the  first  claim — 
does  not  deserve  the  most  princely  of 
salutes,  with  all  the  big  guns  roaring. 
It  gives  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure  to  see  the  typographical 
and  other  honors  with  which  his  shy, 
proud,  modest,  and  noble  figure  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  regard  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  world — which  Mr.  Lang  at 
least  believes  has  not  given  to  him 
hitherto  the  applause  and  honor  which 
certainly  are  his  due. 

We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that 
in  this  respect  Mr.  Lang  is  a  little 
mistaken,  and  that  the  suppressed  tone 
of  apology  which  runs  through  the 
book  is  really  uncalled  for.  Lockhart 
in  his  immediate  day — or  rather  in  the 
morning  of  his  day,  when,  always  a 
free  fighter  and  pugnacious  as  Donny- 
brook  or  Selkirk  Fair,  he  hit  out  at 
whosoever  came  in  his  way,  all  for  love 
and  without  evil  meaning — was  not 
perhaps  always  judged  with  perfect 
charity.  But  surely  the  missiles  of 
these  times  are  blunt  with  age  and 
rust,  and  nowadays  make  no  wounds  ; 
while  Miss  Martineau,  whom  alone  we 
think  Mr.  Lang  quotes  as  a  serious  as¬ 
sailant,  was  of  course  entirely  incapa¬ 
ble  of  judging  the  man,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  is  no  more  read  or 
thought  of.  We  do  not  think  that 
the  inference  which  runs  through 
these  pages,  and  calls  forth  from  Mr. 
Lang  many  indignant  exclamations — 
“And  this  was  the  man  who  was  ac¬ 
cused,”  etc. — corresponds  with  any 
really  existent  feelings.  Indeed  the 
name  of  Lockhart  in  this  generation  is 
chiefly  connected  with  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  books  of  modern  times,  that  Biog¬ 
raphy  which,  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  is  renowned  as  the  first  of  biog¬ 
raphies,  the  example  and  high  standard 
of  that  art,  which  no  English  writer 
has  as  yet  succeeded  in  reaching,  the 
best  and  noblest  portrait  of  a  man  ever 
made  in  our  language.  There  were 


objections  to  it,  wo  believe,  in  the  time 
in  which  it  was  brought  forth.  Some 
one  said — let  his  name  be  blotted  out ! 
— “  I  always  thought  he  hated  Scott, 
and  now  I  am  convinced  of  it.”  With 
such  blind  bats  there  is  no  reckoning. 
But  time  regulates  such  matters  better 
even  than  reason  ;  and  we  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Scott  has  any  need  for  an  apologist, 
however  reverent  and  tender  that  apol¬ 
ogist  may  be. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  no  one  could 
be  more  reverent,  more  tender,  than 
Mr.  Lang  ;  and  his  picture  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Lockhart’s  sad  life  will  be 
read  by  many  a  reader  with  tears,  as 
we  can  well  believe  it  was  written. 
The  picture  of  that  sad  life,  so  full  of 
separations  and  trial — so  lonely,  so  un¬ 
complaining,  so  heroic,  with  the  difii- 
cult  neroism  of  silence  and  patient  en¬ 
durance — is  indeed  nobly  done,  and 
with  a  strain  of  human  feeling  and_ 
sympathy  which  quenches  criticism.' 
Mr.  Lang  is  more  familiar  to  us  in  his 
lighter  aspects  ;  but  lately  there  has 
developed  in  him  a  capacity  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  profoundest  of  human 
sufferings,  in  aspects  so  dissimilar  as 
that  of  the  passion  and  agony  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  a  tale  of  the  highest  and  purest 
martyrdom,  and  that  steadfast  pacing 
through  the  gloom  of  the  valley  of 
death  enveloped  in  all  the  conventional 
garments  of  modern  life  and  society, 
which  makes  the  other  passion  of  such 
a  man  as  Lockhart  almost  more  tragic 
— which  nobody  could  have  divined  or 
expected  from  him.  Our  object  here 
is  not  to  celebrate  Mr.  Lang  ;  indeed 
in  his  first  volume  the  clang  of  his 
sword  upon  the  shield  of  “  Maga”  is 
so  loud  in  our  cars  that  even  while  we 
write  our  squire  is  fastening  the  breast¬ 
plate,  our  page  presenting  the  sword, 
of  mortal  combat.  Therefore,  before 
the  lists  are  opened,  or  ever  a  drop  of 
blood  has  stained  the  sand,  let  us  do 
our  antagonist  full  justice.  Neither 
to  us  nor  to  Lockhart  has  he  done  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  opening  of  his  story.  I’^hat 
quarrel  between  us  is  open,  only  to  bo 
decided  by  the  chances  of  the  fight,  in 
which,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not  always  the 
best  cause  that  prevails  ;  but  where 
there  is  no  question  of  offence  or  strife 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  to 
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Sir  Andrew  of  the  Fetterlock,  while 
he  carries  his  hero’s  cognizance  down¬ 
ward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  through 
the  shadows.  We  will  not  say  that  the 
story  bears  comparison  with  that  no¬ 
blest  picture  of  the  sun-setting  which 
Lockhart  himself  ga^e  ;  but  narrative 
and  sentiment  are  alike  fine,  sincere, 
and  sympathetic.  A  warm  partisan 
from  the  beginning,  that  excellent  in¬ 
spiration  grows  in  him  into  something 
better,  a  true  love  and  admiration  for 
his  subject,  before  he  reaches  the  end  ; 
and  he  carries  his  reader  with  him  into 
that  atmosphere  of  emotion,  tender  re¬ 
spect,  and  reverent  pity  with  which  he 
surrounds  the  subject  of  his  history. 
This  is  no  small  praise  ;  we  know  in¬ 
deed  no  higher  to  give  ;  and  Mr.  Lang 
deserves  it  fully.  We  present  him 
with  the  laurel  before  we  draw  the 
sword. 

We  have  in  this  book,  as  Lockhart 
himself  declares  to  be  inevitable  when¬ 
ever  the  hero  is  a  Scotsman,  “  an  ell 
of  genealogy”  to  begin  with,  which  is 
mrliapB  a  iittle  too  long  drawn  out. 
He  was  a  gentleman  ;  after  all,  had 
there  never  been  a  Simon  Loccard  in 
1190  or  at  any  other  date,  this  man 
was  born  so,  and  could  not  have  helped 
himself,  which  is  most  to  the  purpose 
of  all  that  can  be  said.  The  lower 

gentry  in  all  countries  are  those  who 
arp  the  most  on  their  gentility  ;  but 
in  fact  the  territorial  designation  which 
we  love  so  much  in  Scotland  by  no 
means  ensures  the  possession  of  that 
quality,  any  more  than  a  ducal  title 
does.  Locichart  was  a  man  of  innate 
refinement,  fastidious,  a  little  intoler¬ 
ant,  snuffing  the  air  with  delicate  nos¬ 
trils,  much  moved  by  all  the  traditions, 
even  follies,  of  the  gentilhommerie,  not 
excluding,  we  think,  pace  Mr.  Lang,  a 
touch  of  arrogance,  quite  pardonable 
considering  his  nature,  but  scarcely 
justified  by  the  glories  of  descent.  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  heraldry  (which  is, 
we  think,  a  weakness  of  gentle  souls) 
in  his  youth,  and  his  first  published 
work  was  on  that  subject,  a  fact  which 
touches  the  present  writer  with  a  pang 
of  sympathy.  He  was  a  good  scholar 
— nay,  a  title  which  sums  up  achieve¬ 
ment  in  Scotland,  a  Snell  scholar — and 
after  a  few  years  of  Balliol  took  a  first- 
class,  and  thus  fulfilled  all  that  could 


be  demanded  from  a  young  man. 
After  these  glorious  preliminaries  he 
returned  to  Scotland  eager  for  fame 
and  fortune,  but  with  very  small  means 
of  procuring  either.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately,  to  leave  aside  the  tale  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  the  son  of  a  Glasgow  minister, 
one  of  a  numerous  family,  not  a  parent¬ 
age  or  a  condition  which  permitted  a 
young  man  to  dawdle  over  his  life  or 
neglect  the  means  of  securing  daily 
bread.  When  he  was  twenty-one  ho 
came  to  Edinburgh  to  study  Scots  law, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  year  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  but  got  no  brief  save 
one  of  three  guineas,  which  he  made 
haste  to  spend  with  much  glee,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  unexpected  tip.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  formed  a  warm 
friendship  with  one  John  Wilson,  also 
a  briefiess  barrister,  a  poet,  and  half- 
fledged  literary  man,  he  was,  presuma¬ 
bly,  led  by  this  new  friend  to  a  certain 
bookseller’s  in  Princes  Street,  where  it 
was  the  habit  of  Edinburgh  wits  of 
the  Tory  side  to  congregate — a  very 
lively  assembly,  full  of  wit  and  sharp 
speaking,  extravagant  both  in  abuse 
and  laudation,  as  was  the  habit  of  the 
time  and  still  more  of  the  race.  We 
are  a  canny  people,  our  adversaries  say, 
but  wo  never  have  been  canny  in  speech 
or  criticism  or  epithets.  Mr.  Lang 
throws  little  light  on  the  first  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  connection  so  momentous  for 
his  hero,  and  which  he  objects  to  so 
strongly  as  injurious  to  him.  Here  is 
his  description  of  the  first  known  inci¬ 
dent  in  it : 

“  He  wished  to  go  to  Germany  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  1817,  and,  though  funds  were  scant 
and  his  exhibition  (Snell  Scholarship)  was 
running  out,  he  managed  to  pay  his  way.  He 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Blackwood  the 
publisher,  and  Blackwood  paid  him  £300  or 
more  for  a  work  in  translation  to  be  written 
later.  Lockhart  selected  Schlegel’s  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  Literature.  Mr.  Gleig  says  : 
*  Though  seldom  communicative  on  such  sub- 
jeots,  he  more  than  once  alluded  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  after  life,  and  always  in  the 
same  terms:  “It  was  a  generous  act  on 
Ebony’s  part,  and  a  bold  one  ;  for  he  had 
only  my  word  for  it  that  I  had  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  all  with  the  German  language.’’  ’  ’’ 

This  we  think  is  rather  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  acknowledgment,  for  if  not  Mr. 
Lang,  at  least  most  of  us,  must  know 
that  £300  for  a  translation  by  a  young 
man  whose  knowledge  of  German  was 
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taken  on  his  own  word,  and  whose 
powers  of  writing  English  were  as  yet 
wholly  unknown,  was  a  very  remark¬ 
able  kind  of  prospective  remuneration. 
It  was  not  business  certainly,  whatever 
it  was.  Mr.  Blackwood  acted  the  part 
of  a  magnificent  Maecenas  rather  than 
that  of  a  bookseller,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  less  can  be  said  than  that 
he  gave  young  Lockhart  his  start  in 
life.  The  transaction  is  veiled  in  mys¬ 
tery,  never  having  been  once  referred 
to  so  far  as  we  are  aware  by  the  giver, 
though  proclaimed  by  the  recipient,  us 
a  generous  mind  naturally  would. 

“  If  thon  serve  many,  tell  it  not  to  any  ; 

If  any  serve  thee,  tell  the  (ale  to  many.” 


let  fall  a  petalant  word  about  the  complacent 
proprietor  of  ‘  raa  Maga  ’ ;  yet  he  wrote  occa¬ 
sionally  for  '  Maga  ’  to  the  end.  One  really 
begins  to  think  of  ‘  Maga  ’  as  of  a  cankered 
witch,  who  has  spellbound  the  young  man, 
and  holds  him  ‘  lost  to  life  and  use,  and  name 
and  fame.’  ” 

Now  this  is  not  only  “  an  irrational 
sentiment,”  as  Mr.  Lang  confesses, 
but  a  most  unjust  judgment,  and  one 
for  which  there  is  no  sound  foundation 
whatever.  Has  “  Maga’*  been  unkind 
to  Mr.  Lang  ?  All  feminine  creatures, 
we  are  aware,  are  apt  to  give  rise  to 
prejudice  in  this  way.  In  some  wom¬ 
anish  mood  they  fail  to  smile,  at  a 
critical  moment  they  look  coldiv  upon 
a  suitor’s  offering  ;  and  lo  !  the  en¬ 
chanting  heroine  becomes  a  cankered 
witch  and  her  graces  charm  no  more — 
notwithstanding  that  she  is  just  as  fair 
as  before  the  untoward  accident  oc¬ 
curred.  The  sentiment — 

”  If  she  be  not  fair  for  me, 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be” — 

is  a  thoroughly  wholesome  one  ;  but 
the  poet  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  malign 
the  lady  because  of  her  perhaps  tem¬ 
porary,  perhaps  only  pretended,  in¬ 
difference.  She  can  yet  call  him  back 
with  a  glance  over  her  shoulder,  a  crook 
of  her  finger.  It  is  half  her  charm 
•that  she  is  saucy,  not  always  yielding, 
prickles  about  her  rosebuds,  clouds  as 
well  as  sunshine  hovering  over  her. 
Has  Mr.  Lang  been  so  deeply  offended 
as  not  to  remember  that  when  the 
neglected  suitor  glooms  he  is  really 
heightening  her  triumph  ?  The  gen¬ 
tleman  must  not  be  cross  for  his  own 
sake  nor  call  the  lady  names. 

Now  let  us  see  the  true  story  of  the 
transaction. 

Lockhart  came  back  from  this  Ger¬ 
man  expedition,  upon  which,  according 
to  appearances,  he  had  been  franked 
by  Air.  Blackwood,  to  find  that  gentle¬ 
man  just  gathering  into  his  hands  the 
control  of  a  Magazine  which  had  been 
begun  six  months  before,  and  in  the 
mean  time  had  been  mismanaged, 
much  to  his  annoyance,  by  a  pair  of 
incapable  editors.  The  publisher  was 
himself  a  comparatively  young  man, 
and  full  of  ambition  and  enterprise, 
and  he  was  clear-sighted  enough  to 
perceive  bow  admirable  an  opening 
there  was  for  something  less  ponderous 


That  admirable  maxim  could  not  be 
better  exemplified.  The  young  man 
went  to  Germany  by  means  of  this 
windfall.  He  went  to  Weimar  and 
made  the  sublime  acquaintance  of 
Goethe,  which  afterward  helped  to  se¬ 
cure  the  much  more  important  and 
valuable  friendship  of  Scott.  Pro¬ 
foundly  influential  upon  his  character 
and  life  was  this  beginning.  If  his 
biographer  thinks  that  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  ot  Schlegel,  published  more  than 
two  years  afterward,  fully  repaid  and 
made  up  for  it,  we  are  far  from  being 
of  his  opinion.  This  initial  fact,  there¬ 
fore,  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Air.  Andrew  Lang,  whose  province  is 
not  to  glorify  but  to  diminish  the 
benefactor,  and  whose  testimony  is 
therefore  doubly  to  be  relied  upon  so 
far  as  it  redounds  to  Mr.  Blackwood’s 
credit,  is  one  of  very  distinct  impor¬ 
tance  in  Lockhart’s  career.  Here  is 
Mr.  Lang’s  account  of  the  connection 
thus  begun  : 

“  His  [Mr.  Blackwood’s]  liberality  to  the 
young  writer  was  indeed  well  jadged  ;  for 
Lockhart,  with  Wilson,  gave  the  Magazine  a 
success  of  ecUil,  by  no  means  wholly  to  their 
own  advantage.  Gratitude  to  ‘  Ebony  ’  may 
perhaps  partly  explain  that  part  of  Lockhart’s 
conduct  which  perplexes  his  biographer  as 
much  as  Scott’s  attitude  to  the  Ballantynes 
puzzled  Lockhart  himself.  Why  would  Lock¬ 
hart,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  Christie 
and  of  Sir  Walter,  in  spite  of  universal  disap¬ 
proval,  cleave  to  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine  ’  ? 
The  mere  attraction  of  mischief  should  soon 
have  worn  off  ;  but  from  Wilson  and  ‘  Black¬ 
wood  ’  Lockhart  seemed  unable  to  tear  him¬ 
self.  Christie  conceived  a  distaste  for  Mr. 
Blackwood  at  first  sight.  Lockhart  sometimes 
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than  the  reviews,  less  tri\ial  than  any* 
thing  then  existing  in  the  foim  of 
Magazine.  Quite  aw'are  of  the  ani¬ 
mosity  he  had  to  encounter  from  the 
dismissed  editors,  and  the  rivalry  of 
the  opposing  publisher  to  whom  they 
had  carried  their  complaints  and  their 
powers,  Rlackwood  put  everything  he 
could  command  into  the  venture,  and 
called  to  him  the  support  of  all  his 
friends.  If  Lockhart  had  not  rushed 
to  his  side  after  what  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  them,  he  would  not  have  been 
the  Lockhart  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  places 
before  us.  But  there  were  also  very 
prevailing  arguments  of  another  kind. 
No  doubt  he  had  spent  his  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  or  most  of  it,  on  his  long 
holiday  ;  and  he  came  back,  as  many 
another  young  man  has  done,  to  a 
sufficiently  blank  prospect— an  advo¬ 
cate,  but  without  a  brief — with  noth¬ 
ing  better  before  him  than  to  resume  a 
weary  march  in  the  Parliament  House, 
where  no  man  speired  his  pi  ice,  and 
opportunities  of  making  an  income 
were  few.  In  these  circumstances 
most  of  us  would  find  it  extremely 
handy  to  secure  a  safe  corner  even  in  an 
evening  paper,  not  to  speak  of  any¬ 
thing  more  ambitious,  by  which  to 
make  the  pot  boil ;  and  here  were  at 
least  the  means  of  living  put  into  the 
voung  man’s  hand.  More  than  this, 
he  was  full  of  things  to  say,  bursting 
and  running  over  with  criticism,  com¬ 
mentary,  description,  and  reflection 
for  which  he  had  no  outlet ;  for  these 
are  not  gifts  which  can  be  exercised 
before  the  Fifteen,  or  pleaded  in  either 
the  Inner  or  the  Outer  Courts  ;  and 
even  if  they  had  been,  Lockhart  had 
no  gift  of  public  speech.  Does  it  re¬ 
quire  any  explanation  why  he  flung 
himself  into  the  new  Magazine  with 
fervor  and  devotion  ?  To  us  it  seems 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  It  was,  in 
short,  the  saving  of  the  young  man. 
The  new  Magazine  meant  everything 
to  him — work  and  income  and  utter¬ 
ance — the  last  perhaps  the  most  potent 
attraction  of  all.  His  dearest  friend 
had  already  enlisted  in  the  band.  So¬ 
ber  fathers  and  mothers  in  those  days 
had  a  terror  of  literature,  which  seemed 
to  them  not  much  better  than  thiev¬ 
ing  ;  but  nowadays  we  can  think  of  no 


parents  so  benighted  as  not  to  have  ex¬ 
ulted  in  such  a  chance  for  their  John. 

So  much  for  the  beginning  of  the 
connection.  Mr.  Lang  goes  on,  after 
some  surprise  that  “  the  Magazine 
should  have  been  so  brutal,”  issuing 
from  the  hands  it  did,  to  inform  us 
that  ”  it  was  an  ill  day  for  Lockhart 
when  he  first  put  his  pen  at  the  service 
of  a  journal  which  for  now  the  term 
of  a  long  human  life  has  been  so  emi¬ 
nently  reputable  and  admirable”  (can¬ 
kered  witch  notwithstanding).  The 
biutality,  he  admits  in  other  passages, 
was  partly  from  Lockhart’s  own  hand  ; 
and  neither  the  feminine  personality  of 
the  Magazine  nor  its  kind  and  respecta¬ 
ble  publisher  forced  his  pen  into  the 
wild  and  wayward  outbursts,  mostly 
fun,  but  on  several  occasions  pure  per¬ 
versity  and  mischief,  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  reason.  “  The 
Magazine  in  its  unamiable  youth,” 
Mr.  Lang  says  again  ;  but  the  Maga¬ 
zine,  if  unamiable  in  its  youth,  was 
not  so  by  any  set  purpose  of  its  own, 
but  because  Lockhart  and  Wilson  made 
it  so.  They,  or  rather  he,  for  our  au¬ 
thor  has  no  patience  with  Wilson  nor 
understanding  of  him,  should  have 
been  controlled,  Mr.  Lang  thinks.  He 
was  only  twenty-three,  and  Mr.  Black¬ 
wood  should  have  spoken  to  him  like  a 
father,  and  stopped  his  fun,  instead  of 
being  carried  away  by  it  into  lawsuits 
and  payment  of  damages,  which  was 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Lang 
probably  in  his  own  mind  is  more  able 
to  estimate  the  possibility  of  the  task 
of  controlling  Lockhart  than  he  allows 
to  appear.  But  there  never  was  a 
more  ingenious  manner  of  turning  the 
cat  in  the  pan  than  Jiis  method  of 
mourning  the  sad  pity  it  was  for  Lock¬ 
hart  to  be  identified  with  the  unamia¬ 
ble  Magazine,  whose  unamiableness  was 
at  least  half  his  own  doing,  and  which 
of  itself  had  no  inborn  malignity,  nor 
ever  sinned  in  its  own  abstract  person. 
This  is,  however,  a  kind  of  special 
pleading  which  is  not  ineffective  to 
the  careless  reader.  Poor  youth  !  only 
twenty-three,  and  mixed  up  with  all 
the  bad  actions  of  that  slut  “  Maga,” 
who  depraved  his  young  mind  and  kept 
him  from  the  fatnesses  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House,  and  made  him  carry  out 
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her  wicked  will,  notwithstanding  his 
native  innocence  and  the  absence  of  all 
malice  from  his  nature  !  We  should 
not  wonder  if  Mr.  Lang  succeeded  in 
throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  wno  know  nothing  about 
the  matter,  and  from  whom  the  clever¬ 
ly  managed  confusion  of  these  accusa¬ 
tions  may  draw  an  equally  confused 
sympathy. 

“  ‘  It  is  painful  for  a  bio^'rapher,’  continues 
Mr.  Lang,  ‘  to  be  obliged  to  confess  his  hero’s 
inshenable  attachment  to  “  the  mother  of 
mischief.”  But  he  is  well  assured  that  while 
Scott  did  not  indeed  regard  the  offences  of 
‘  Maga  ’  with  our  modern  horror,  still  he  did 
most  earnestly  endeavor,  on  every  occasion  to 
withdraw  Lockhart  and  Wilson  from  the  cup 
of  her  inexplicable  sorceries.  Alas  !  to  each 
might  have  been  said — 

"  La  laide  dame  sans  merci 
Thee  hath  in  thrall!”  ’  ” 

Wonderful  and  whimsical  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  is  this  accusation.  Certainly 
“Maga”  must  have  been  unkind,  very 
unkind,  to  Mr.  Lang  !  We  cannot 
but  hope  that  he  has  laid  her  character 
before  a  solemn  stance  of  the  Psychical 
Society  to  be  inquired  into.  The 
Witch  of  Atlas,  the  Witch  of  the  Alps, 
is  nothing  to  her.  This  subtle  spirit 
unrevealcd  in  flesh,  which  held  these 
captive  minds  in  thrall,  and  bound 
them  with  a  spell  not  to  be  broken,  is 
more  mysterious  than  any  ghost.  The 
one  thing  we  know  of  her  is  that  she 
seems  to  have  been  the  familiar  spirit 
of  that  well-seeming,  by-all-men-re- 
spected  Magician  Blackwood,  whoso 
cruel  behests  these  meek  victims  of 
genius  were  thus  compelled  to  carry 
out.  Mr.  Lang  may  be  very  thankful, 
too  thankful  for  mere  words,  that  he 
has  kept  himself  safe  out  of  her  claws. 
We  might  have  seen  him  “  slinging 
flame”  across  the  peaceful  levels  of 
literary  society  had  she  once  clutched 
him  by  the  brindled  locks.  What 
atrocities  worse  than  Bulgarian  might 
not  his  gentle  voice  have  given  utter¬ 
ance  to  had  that  weird  grasp  caught 
him  !  The  sense  of  deliverance  must 
be  almost  stifling  in  its  intensity  when 
he  thinks  of  the  peril  he  has  escaped. 

As  for  us,  who  have  drunk  of  the 
cup  of  her  inexplicable  sorceries,  we 
are,  alas !  past  praying  for  ;  but  we 
tell  no  tales.  The  fiery  draught  may 
consume  our  vitals,  but,  slaves  of  hou- 
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or  as  of  her,  we  do  not  betray  her 
secrets.  Pale  and  scathed,  with  an 
undying  pang  at  our  hearts,  we  do  not 
even  lay  our  hand  upon  that  organ,  as 
did  the  doomed  ones  in  the  Hall  of 
Eblis,  to  indicate  where  our  torture  is. 
No  !  never  shall  the  eye  of  man  look 
upon  those  marks  of  magic.  It  may 
be  sadly,  it  may  be  proudly,  that  we 
exchange  glances  with  our  fellow-suf¬ 
ferers,  but  never  in  words  shall  the 
tale  be  told.  Mr.  Lang  may  guess 
what  black  drop  it  is  that  has  been  in¬ 
jected  into  our  veins,  but  no  more  thau 
Lockhart,  no  more  than  Wilson,  shall 
we  blab.  Freemasons  are  not  in  it,  as 
the  vulgar  say,  in  comparison  with  the 
stern  preservation  of  our  awful  secret. 

Taking  breath,  however,  alter  this, 
we  may  remark  that  the  remonstrances 
of  Scott,  to  which  he  so  frequently  re¬ 
fers,  were  by  no  means  directed,  as 
Mr.  Lang  himself  proves,  to  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  the  connection  with  “  Maga,” 
but  only  to  a  much  simpler  thing — the 
cessation  of  those  assaults  upon  things 
and  persons  in  general,  which  Lock- 
hari.'s  malicious  and  careless  wit  and 
Wilson’s  fictitious  schoolboy  rages  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  world  in  “  Maga’s” 
name.  The  letter  upon  which  he 
builds  this  often-repeated  assertion  was 
written  to  Lockhart  after  Wilson’s  elec¬ 
tion — mainly  by  Sir  Walter's  own  ef¬ 
forts  in  his  favor — to  his  chair  ;  an 
event  which  afforded  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  of  giving  good  advice  to  the 
young  men,  which  in  the  first  place  is 
chiefly  addressed  to  Wilson  through 
his  friend,  representing  to  him  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  attempting  no  revenge  against  his 
adversaries  in  that  struggle,  “  who 
have  taken  such  foul  means  of  oppos¬ 
ing  him.”  “  Any  attempt  on  his  part 
or  on  that  of  his  friends  to  retaliate  on 
such  a  faineant  as  poor  Stookie  or  on 
the  ‘  Scotsman,’  ”  says  Sir  Walter,  “  is 
like  a  gentleman  fighting  with  a  chim¬ 
ney-sweep — he  may  lick  him,  but  can¬ 
not  avoid  being  smutted  in  the  con¬ 
flict.” 

“  I  am  Bare  oar  friend  has  been  taaght  the. 
danger  of  giving  way  to  high  spirits  in  mixed 
society  where  there  is  some  one  always  ready 
to  laagh  at  the  joke,  and  to  pnt  it  into  his 
pocket  to  throw  in  the  jester’s  face  on  some 
fatare  occasion.  It  is  plain  Wilson  mask 
have  walked  the  coarse  had  he  been  cantioua 
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in  selecting  the  friends  of  his  lighter  honrs, 
and  now,  clothed  with  philosophical  dignity, 
his  friends  will  really  expect  he  sbonld  be  on 
his  guard  in  this  respect,  and  add  to  his  tal¬ 
ents  and  amiable  disposition  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  retenve  becoming  in  a  moral  teacher. 
Try  to  express  all  this  to  him  in  yonr  own 
way,  and  believe  that  as  I  have  said  it  from 
the  best  motives,  so  I  wonld  wish  it  conveyed 
in  the  most  delicate  terms,  as  from  one  who 
eqnallv  honors  Wilson’s  genias  and  loves  his 
benevolent,  ardent,  and  amiable  disposition, 
bat  who  would  willingly  see  them  mingled 
with  the  caution  which  leaves  calumny  no 
pin  to  hang  her  infamous  accusations  upon.’ 

So  much  for  Wilson.  These  are  cer¬ 
tainly  precious  balms  which  break  no 
man’s  head,  and  never  a  word  in  them 
of  any  cankered  witch  or  cup  of  inex¬ 
plicable  sorceries.  Sir  Walter  does  not 
sav  or  even  imply  that  it  was  “  Maga’s” 
fault,  and  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  break  the  spell  of  her 
dread  fascination.  On  the  contrary, 
he  speaks  as  if  it  were  the  victim’s 
fault  and  by  him  to  be  put  a  stop  to, 
at  his  will.  ^Neither  can  the  personal 
advice  to  Lockhart  himself  brook  any 
other  interpretation  : 

“  For  the  reasons  above  mentioned  I  wish 
you  had  not  published  the  ‘  Testimonium.’ 
It  is  very  clever,  but  descends  to  too  low 
game.  If  Jeffrey  or  Cranstoun  or  any  of  the 
dignitaries  chose  to  light  such  skirmishes, 
there  wonld  be  some  credit  in  it  ;  but  I  do 
not  like  to  see  you  turn  out  as  a  skirmisher 

with - .  ‘  What  dost  thou  drawn  among 

these  heartless  binds?’  I  have  hitherto 
avoided  saying  anything  on  this  subject, 
though  some  little  turn  toward  personal  satire 
is,  I  think,  the  only  drawback  to  your  great 
and  powerful  talents,  and  I  think  I  may  have 
hinted  as  much  to  yon.  But  I  wished  to  see 
how  this  matter  of  Wilson  would  tain  out 
before  making  a  clean  breast  on  this  subject. 
But  now  that  he  has  triumphed,  I  think  it 
would  be  bad  taste  to  cry  out — 

‘  Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered 
stray. ’ 

“  Besides,  the  natural  consequence  of  bis 
new  situation  must  be  his  relinquishing  his 
share  of  these  compositions.  ...  In  that 
case  I  really  hope  yon  will  pause  before  you 
undertake  to  be  the  Boaz  of  the  *  Maga  ’ — 
I  mean  in  the  personal  and  satirical  department — 
when  the  Jachin  has  seceded.  ” 

In  all  this  we  have  come  as  yet  to  iio 
witch  ;  and  it  is,  we  think,  very  clear 
that  Sir  Walter’s  objections  were,  as 
he  so  plainly  expresses  them,  to  the 
personal  and  satirical  department  alone, 
and  not  to  any  malign  infiuence  or 
naughty  goddess.  This  is  still  more 


evident  in  the  latter  part  of  the  letter, 
when  he  adduces  the  homely  pruden¬ 
tial  motive  in  aid  of  a  higher  one — i.e., 
that  “  the  frequent  repetition  will  lose 
its  effect  even  as  pleasantry,”  and  that 
the  public  is  ”  soon  clo}ed  with  this  as 
well  as  with  other  high-seasoned  food”  ; 
but  he  adds,  to  be  still  more  distinct— 

“  Remember  that  it  is  to  the  personal  satire 
I  object,  and  to  the  horse-play  of  your  raillery 
as  well  as  the  mean  objects  on  which  it  is 
wasted.  Employing  your  wit  and  wisdom  on 
general  national  topics,  and  bestowing  de¬ 
served  correction  on  opinions  rather  than 
men,  or  on  men  only  as  connected  with  ac¬ 
tions  and  opinions,  you  cannot  but  do  yonr 
country  yeoman’s  service. 

“  The  Magazine,  I  should  think,  might  be 
gradually  restricted  in  the  point  of  which  I 
complain,  and  strengthened  and  enlarged  in 
circulation  at  the  same  time.  It  certainly  has 
done  and  may  do  admirable  service.  It  is  the 
excess  I  complain  of,  and  particularly  as  re¬ 
gards  your  share  in  it.” 

We  think  the  unbiassed  reader  will 
find  it  difficult  to  make  out  where  in 
this  letter  Scott  ‘‘  most  earnestly  en¬ 
deavors”  “  to  withdraw  Lockhart  and 
Wilson  from  the  cup  of  her  )  ‘  Maga’s’] 
inexplicable  sorceries.”  Mot  a  word 
of  witchcraft  does  the  Great  Magician 
say.  He  reproves,  if  so  gentle  and  af¬ 
fectionate  an  address  can  be  called  re¬ 
proval — we  should  rather  have  had 
such  reproval,  for  our  own  part,  than 
the  highest  of  laudations — his  “dear 
boy”  for  a  certain  individual  fault, 
‘‘  the  only  drawback  to  your  great  and 
powerful  talents,”  and  entreats  him 
for  many  reasons,  human  and  divine, 
to  refrain  from  exercising  it.  We  are 
quite  willing  ourselves  to  adopt  all  the 
Master  says  of  “Maga.”  The  Maga¬ 
zine  has  done,  and  may  do,  admirable 
service.  Lockhart  through  it,  which 
was  his  vehicle  and  medium,  ”  cannot 
but  do  your  country  yeoman’s  service,” 
if  but  he  refrains  from  one  objection¬ 
able  way.  Mr.  Lang  had  almost  made 
us  believe  that  we  should  be  wounded 
by  Sir  Walter  and  disappointed  in 
him  ;  but  where  is  the  man  who  was 
ever  disappointed  in  Scott  ?  His  noble 
honest  counsel  is  against  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  which  his  more  than  son  is  by 
nature  subject.  It  is  his  ”  anxious 
affection”  that  speaks,  not  for”  Maga” 
assuredly,  but  for  Lockhart. 

And  Lockhart  was  much  in  the 
wrong.  M'othing  could  be  more  sim- 
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pie,  more  easily  comprehended.  But 
what  then  about  “  the  cup  of  inex¬ 
plicable  sorceries”?  Mr.  Lang  is  a 
man  who  loves  a  pretty  turn  of  phrase, 
which  is  a  thing  we  also  plead  guilty 
to,  a  “  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds”  ; 
and  we  confess  that  if  we  had  invented 
gnch  a  charming  collocation  of  words, 
it  would  have  been  with  difficulty  that 
we  should  have  consented  to  part  with 
it.  But  the  drawback  is  that  he  Uas 
to  write  up  to  it,  and  not  only  so,  but 
to  beguile  Sir  Walter  into  the  same. 
So  far  as  regards  himself,  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  up  to  it  with  verve  and  spirit ;  but 
Sir  Walter,  no !  Mobled  queen  is 
good  ;  but  the  Master  shakes  his  be¬ 
nevolent  head  and  will  not  adopt  the 
hrase.  Indeed  he  was  not  occupied 
y  any  such  thought.  His  mind  was 
not  upon  “  Maga.”  but  on  the  con¬ 
tributor  who  so  often  got  her  into 
trouble.  Young  Lockhart  thought  the 
threatened  proceedings  for  libel  fun  ; 
but  Scott  did  not — and  Mr.  Blackwood 
had  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pay.  The  cup  of  inexplicable  sorceries 
was  expensive  to  keep  op,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  sometimes  made  a  wry  face. 
We,  for  our  part,  forgive  Lockhart 
freely  at  the  first  asking  ;  but  yet  the 
voung  man  was  to  blame.  He  lowered 
himself  to  the  mere  level  of  newspaper 
men,  which,  in  Scott’s  opinion,  was  a 
degradation.  But  if  the  Great  Magi¬ 
cian  had  suspected  a  witch  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  a  cup  of  sorceries,  we  do 
not  think  he  would  have  been  so  hard 
upon  his  son-in-law.  The  old  Sooth¬ 
sayer  M’ould  have  lighted  up — for  Ar- 
inida  is  an  excuse  for  every  aberration 
of  youth  ;  but  instead  of  condemning 
her.  Sir  Walter  soberly  and  tenderly 
chastened  the  young  fellow  he  loved. 
It  did  not  seem  to  him  a  case  for  the 
Psychical  Society,  which,  to  be  sure, 
was  still  in  the  womb  of  time  ;  nor  did 
he  lend  himself  to  the  making  up  of 
Mr,  Lang’s  case,  who  himself  was  in 
the  same  predicament,  and  who  really 
ought  not — wo  speak  as  a  father,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  provides  us  with  evi¬ 
dence  to  confute  him — to  endeavor 
thus  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes. 

Mr.  Lang,  however,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  is  more  successful  when  he  pro¬ 
duces  Lockhart  himself  to  bear  witness 
that  Blackwood — i.e..  Literature — had 


‘‘  essentially  injured”  himself  and  Wil¬ 
son.  In  face  of  this  we  can  only  say 
that  many  an  unjust  assertion  of  this 
kind  comes  from  men  dissatisfied  with 
their  life,  and  seeking  a  cause  to  ac¬ 
count  for  that  absence  of  triumph  in  it 
which  they  once  expected.  ‘‘  Had  I 
not  taken  that  particular  turn  on  yon¬ 
der  idle  day,”  do  not  we  all  say,  ‘‘  how 
different  a  fate  might  mine  have 
been  !”  Curiously  enough,  however, 
Lockhart  does  certainly  express  Mr. 
Lang’s  view  that  it  was  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  influence  behind,  and  not  his  own 
foolish  hand  which  did  the  mischief. 
“  Our  feelings  and  happiness  were  shat¬ 
tered  in  consequence  of  that  connec¬ 
tion,”  liockhart  actually  says.  “  I 
was  punished  cruelly  and  irremediably 
in  my  worldly  fortunes,  for  the  outcry 
cut  off  all  prospects  of  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  from  me.  I  soon  saw  that 
the  Tory  Ministers  and  law-officers 
would  never  give  me  anything  in  that 
way.  Thus  1  lost  an  honorable  profes¬ 
sion,  and  had,  after  a  few  years  of 
withering  hopes,  to  make  up  my  mind 
for  embracing  the  precarious  and,  in 
my  opinion,  intolerably  grievous  fate 
of  the  dependent  on  literature.”  We 
allow  that  such  words  as  these  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  a  partisan  in  talking 
nonsense  upon  this  subject.  They 
may  without  much  difficulty  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  mean  that  Lockhart’s  youth¬ 
ful  sins  were  the  work  of  some  irre¬ 
sponsible  personality  out  of  sight,  who 
made  him  the  scapegoat  for  its  malevo¬ 
lence,  the  witch  in  fact  of  Mr.  Lang’s 
interpretation,  the  woman  with  the 
cup  of  inexplicable  sorceries.  But 
Lockhart,  being  a  man  of  common- 
sense,  could  not  possibly  mean  this,  or 
accuse  an  abstraction  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  inventor,  of  injuring  him. 
Mr.  Lang,  in  another  place,  complains 
that  the  harm  arose  from  the  fact  that 
no  control  was  exercised  over  the  young 
man,  and  that  he  did  what  he  liked, 
throwing  stones  and  calling  names  un¬ 
til  everybody  cried  out,  which  is  more 
like  the  state  of  the  case.  But  if  Lock¬ 
hart  laughed  and  played  with  other 
people’s  reputations,  and  held  them  up 
to  scorn,  as  his  biographer  allows,  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  it  was  ”  Maga”  who 
did  it,  and  left  him  to  bear  the  blame. 
If  anything  essentially  injured  him  it 
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was  his  own  reckless  boyish  folly  and 
love  of  mischief  ;  but  these  things  did 
not  come  from  his  connection  with  the 
Magazine.  It  was  as  little  to  blame 
for  his  misdemeanor  as  for  the  irrep¬ 
arable  bereavement”  with  which  he 
winds  up  the  sad  story  of  his  troubled 
life.  And  it  is  both  undignided  and 
inaccurate  to  make  any  such  statement. 

The  only  reason  we  can  imagine  for 
such  an  angry,  melancholy  plea  on 
Lockhart’s  part  was  that  he  was  much 
dissatisfied  with  his  life  as  it  had 
turned  out,  and  while  justifying  him¬ 
self  against  the  complaints  of  Haydon, 
adopted  the  not  uncommon  or  unnatu¬ 
ral  artifice  of  making  out  that  it  was 
he  himself  who  was  the  injured  party. 
That  a  man  might  be  petulant,  impa¬ 
tient,  ready  to  attribute  his  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  any  chance  circumstance  rather 
than  to  his  own  foolishness,  is  a  com¬ 
prehensible  and  not  unpardonable  fault. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  went  on  in  full 
maturity  and  independence,  till  nearly 
the  end  of  his  life,  not  only  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  “  Blackwood,”  but  now  and 
then  to  compile  a  Nodes,  with  much 
evident  enjoyment  to  himself,  which 
the  discreeter  publisher  suppressed. 
This  we  have  on  the  very  best  author¬ 
ity,  and  it  forms  a  curious  comment  on 
these  complaints. 

But  Lockhart’s  loss  of  an  honorable 
profession,  and  the  sad  fate  that  drove 
him  into  literature,  are  points  which  a 
little  examination  may  be  expended 
upon.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  his  contemporaries — corrobo¬ 
rated  by  himself  in  a  letter  quoted  by 
Mr.  Lang — that  he  was  incapable  of 
public  speaking.  This  would  be  a 
greater  drawback  to  a  young  barrister 
than  any  connection  with  literature. 
He  certainly  never  did  speak  in  public 
that  we  hear  of  during  the  course  of 
his  life.  Wilson  was  an  orator,  and 
delivered  great  speeches  ;  hut  Lock¬ 
hart  never  utters  a  word  ;  and  for  a 
man  with  this  great  drawback,  what 
were  the  prizes  of  his  honorable  pro¬ 
fession  ?  He  would  probably  have  at¬ 
tained  the  position  of  Sheriff-Substitute 
in  a  Scotch  county,  would  liave  been 
the  Shirra,  like  Sir  Walter,  perhaps 
might  have  come  to  be  Clerk  of  Session 
like  him.  Scott,  indeed,  tried  to  get  a 
Sheriffship  for  him  in  the  earlier  part 


of  his  career.  We  had  in  our  hands 
the  other  day  a  letter  describing  the 
excitement  and  suspense  of  a  number 
of  members  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  await¬ 
ing  breathless  the  list  of  newly  appoint¬ 
ed  Sheriffs,  between  hope  and  despair. 
Would  that  have  been  a  better  thing 
than  the  editorship  of  the  ‘‘  Quarter¬ 
ly,”  one  of  the  blue  ribbons  of  litera¬ 
ture,  which  opened  to  him  the  doors 
of  the  highest  society  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms,  and  made  him  the  associate  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  statesmen,  philoso- 
hers,  distinguished  personages  of  all 
inds?  His  mind  was  more  adapted 
for  literature  than  law,  Mr.  Lang  him¬ 
self  is  compelled  to  admit.  Besides 
all  this,  ho  had  given  himself  to  liter¬ 
ary  work  entirely  of  his  own  will  with¬ 
out  any  temptation  from  ‘‘  Maga,”  had 
written  ‘‘Peter’s  Letters,”  and  four 
novels  in  succession,  which  indeed  Mr. 
Blackwood  published  and  paid  very 
liberally  for,  but  which  were  free  as  air 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  inexplica¬ 
ble  sorceries.  This  being  the  case,  we 
think  we  may  dismiss  the  story  of 
Lockhart’s  tragic  injuries  at  the  hand 
of  our  founder  and  his  Magazine. 
Nothing  certainly  could  have  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  London  publisher  tow¬ 
ard  a  young  writer  in  the  North,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  his  connection  with 
the  Magazine,  though  prudent  Murray 
had  protested  more  than  any  one 
against  the  ‘‘  personalities”  there.  If 
Mr.  Lang  thinks  that  to  be  Sheriff  of 
Sutherland  would  have  been  a  more 
congenial  and  important  post,  this 
only  proves,  we  fear,  that  Mr.  Lang 
has  been  too  long  out  of  his  native 
country,  and  has  forgotten  the  relative 
levels  of  things. 

Having  thus  responded  to  our  au¬ 
thor’s  challenge,  and  broken  a  lance 
in  the  service  of  our  lady  and  mistress, 
it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  return  to 
Mr.  Lang’s  second  volume  and  his  ad¬ 
mirable  and  most  touching  sketch  of 
the  end  of  Lockhart’s  life.  No  one 
could  have  given  more  delicately  or 
with  a  more  reverent  touch  the  pathetic 
story.  Lockhart  was  one  of  those  un¬ 
fortunates  who  are  born  to  trouble  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward — one  of  those  of 
whom  it  might  be  truly  said  that  his 
love  was  fatal,  that  he  had  but  to  look 
tenderly  upon  anything  and  its  doom 
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was  pronounced.  He  lost  his  children, 
he  lost  his  wife,  and  his  health,  and  all 
his  pleasure  and  comfort  in  life.  The 
future  is  more  sad  than  that  which  he 
himself  portrayed,  for  Sir  Walter  was 
scarcely  ever  left  alone,  and  Lockhart, 
even  more  wholly  dependent  upon  his 
affection,  was  sadly  so,  fighting  his  last 
battle  without  even  the  solace  of  a  lov¬ 
ing  look  or  touch,  his  mind  never  ob¬ 
scured,  his  faculties  never  blunted,  the 
slow  end  creeping  on  to  the  unwaver¬ 
ing  consciousness  of  the  sufferer,  only 
after  everything  had  been  taken  from 
him  that  made  life  valuable.  He  had 
the  misery  of  seeing  the  ^oung  life  of 
his  surviving  son  sink  amid  the  heavi¬ 
est  clouds  ;  his  own  patience  and  love 
almost  worn  out  before  beneficent  death 
blurred  all  young  Walter’s  offences, 
and  restored  his  image  to  his  father’s 
broken  heart— which  is  perhaps  the 
heaviest  trouble  that  a  man  can  be 
called  on  to  bear.  Something  of  the 
compensation  which  his  love  and  faith¬ 
ful  support  gave  to  Sir  Walter  seems 
to  have  come  to  him  from  his  own  son- 
in-law,  which  is  a  thing  almost  as  un¬ 
usual  as  it  is  beautiful ;  but  this  and 
the  birth  of  his  little  grandchild  are 
almost  the  sole  points  of  light  in  the 
darkness  of  his  later  days.  Nothing 
could  be  more  sympathetic  than  Mr. 
Lang’s  narrative  of  those  dark  days. 
We  follow  reverently,  with  an  ache  in 
our  heart,  those  steps  of  the  lonely 
man,  passing  from  gloom  to  gloom 
through  the  deepening  shadows,  never 
closing  his  heart  to  any  glimpse  of 
comfort,  nor  refusing  a  smile  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  any  friendly  glance,  yet  al¬ 
ways  solitary,  going  on,  uttering  no 
complaint,  his  heart  full  of  those  prob¬ 
lems  which,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  levities  of  youth,  come  forth  be¬ 
neath  the  waning  lights  of  life,  and 
demand  the  attention  of  every  reason¬ 
able  soul.  The  age  of  Lockhart  was 
not  prone  to  religious  sentiment,  or  at 
least  to  any  expression  of  it.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  his  kind  to  profess  a 
deep  respect  for  everything  sacred,  and 
to  consider  expressions  of  doubt  or 
scepticism  not  only  as  blasphemous 
but  ungenllemanly,  without,  however, 
showing  any  inclination  to  approach 
such  themes  more  closely.  This  being 
BO,  we  read  with  almost  a  surprise  of 


melancholy  pleasure  Mr.  Gleig’s  report 
of  his  habit  of  thought  when  with  one 
to  whom  he  could  freely  open  his 
heart  : 

“  With  whatever  topic  their  colloquy  began, 
it  invariably  fell  off  of  its  own  accord  into 
discussions  upon  the  character  and  teaching 
of  the  Saviour  ;  upon  the  influence  exercised 
by  both  over  the  opinions  and  habits  ot  man¬ 
kind  ;  upon  the  light  thrown  by  them  on 
man’s  future  state  and  present  destiny.  Lock¬ 
hart  was  never  so  charming  us  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions.  It  was  evident  that  the  subject 
filled  his  whole  mind,  for  the  views  which  he 
enunciated  were  large,  broad,  and  most  rever¬ 
ential.” 

Mr.  Lang  also  quotes  the  verses 
which  were,  we  believe,  though  he  does 
not  say  so,  first  written  in  answer  to 
some  foolish  suggestion  that  Lockhart 
should  marry  again,  and  of  which  the 
elder  reader  will  probably  remember, 
in  this  connection,  the  opening  lines  : 

”  When  youthful  faith  has  fled. 

Of  loving  take  thy  leave  ; 

Be  constant  to  the  dead. 

The  dead  cannot  deceive. 

“  Bweet  modest  flowers  of  spring. 

How  fleet  your  balmy  day. 

And  man's  brief  hour  can  bring 
No  secondary  May  ; 

”  No  earthly  burst  again 

Of  gladness  out  of  gloom. 

Fund  hope  and  vision  vain, 

Ungrateful  to  the  tomb. 

”  But  'tis  an  old  belief. 

That  on  some  solemn  shore. 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  grief. 

Dear  friends  will  meet  once  more  ; 

“  Beyond  the  sphere  of  time 
And  sin  and  fate’s  control. 

Serene  in  changeless  prime 
Of  body  and  of  soul. 

”  That  creed  I  fain  would  keep. 

That  hope  I’ll  not  forego  : 

Eternal  be  the  sleep. 

Unless  to  waken  so.” 

The  last  of  these  verses  Mr.  Lang 
quotes  more  than  once  with  deep  feel¬ 
ing.  “  The  lines  were  often,”  Mr. 
Froude  tells  us,  ”  on  Carlyle’s  lips  to 
the  end  of  his  own  life,  and  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten  by  any  one  who 
reads  them.”  Revived  thus,  they  will 
no  doubt  breathe  again  through  many 
a  heart.  Their  absolute  simplicity,  re¬ 
serve,  and  profound  tenderness  form  a 
kind  of  epitome  of  the  man,  whose 
still  despair  of  life  was  borne  so  bravely 
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and  with  such  an  intensity  of  silent 
hope. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  in  executing 
this  piece  of  work  so  well  as  he  has 
done,  Mr.  Lang  was  weighted  with 
many  disadvantages.  He  had  to  be 
denied  the  use  of  the  documents  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Blackwood,  as  they 
were  already,  we  will  not  say  unfortu¬ 
nately,  being  made  use  of  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  founder  of  the  Magazine 
ana  his  sons,  the  little  dynasty  of  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  conducted  through  sev¬ 
eral  generations  the  fortunes  of  that 
“  Maga”  whom  we  will  now  forgive 
Mr.  L^ng  for  calling  a  cankered  witch 
and  an  inexplicable  sorceress.  Let  us 
hope  he  will  swear  peace  and  do  it  no 
more.  He  has  also,  for  what  reason 
we  know  not,  been  denied  the  use  of 
the  long-accumulated  correspondence 
of  the  house  of  Murray  ;  so  that  the 
information  which  was  naturally  first 
thought  of  was  inaccessible  on  either 
side.  It  may  be  a  comfort  for  Mr. 
Lang  to  reflect  that  editorial  corre¬ 
spondence  is  often  far  less  interesting 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  often  confined 
to  the  consideration  of  articles  long 
ago  added  to  the  dust-heaps  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  about  which  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  any  interest  whatever.  The 
old  Blackwood  landscape  was  acci- 
dente,  with  many  heights  and  hollows, 
tiffs  and  reconciliations ;  but  the 
“  Quarterly,”  we  doubt,  was  rather  a 
dull  champaign,  over  which  the  road 
lay  flat  and  carefully  shut  in,  so  that 
the  wayfaring  man,  who  had  once 
leaped  and  lilted  along  the  early  way, 
had  to  pace  very  soberly,  giving  most 
of  his  attention  to  the  avoidance  of 
those  cheerful  misadventures  which 
had  formerly  been  the  staple  of  his  life. 

The  actual  materials,  however,  made 
use  of  in  this  biography  have  not  been 
few.  The  benignant  shadow  of  Scott, 
a  shadow  made  of  light  and  not  of 
darkness,  a  soft  pillar  of  flame,  not  of 
cloud,  is  over  all  the  earlier  part,  and 
the  latter,  though  sad,  is  still  full  of 
the  voices  of  friends.  Lockhart  was 
in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  man.  He  was  helped  along  all  the 
course  of  his  career  by  kind  hands, 
ever  ready  to  do  what  could  be  done, 
for  one  who  did  credit  to  every  exer¬ 
tion  in  his  favor,  and  his  position  was 
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one  of  the  most  desirable  for  all  the 
better  things  of  life  that  could  be 
dreamt  of,  without  oppressive  work, 
among  the  best  of  society,  with  every 
facility  for  knowing  and  enjoying,  and 
an  appreciable  power  of  influence  upon 
the  history  of  his  time.  But  that  he 
was  at  the  same  time  a  disappointed 
man  is  but  to  say  that  he  was  one  of 
those  ever-seeking  never-finding  spirits 
who  are  of  the  finest  essence  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  by  the  nature  of  things  are 
never  satisfied  with  achievement  or  re¬ 
sult.  To  such  a  spirit  the  sense  of 
being  ever  an  unprofitable  servant 
throws  a  shadow  upon  every  pursuit. 
“  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  glad¬ 
ness.”  So  long  as  the  attainable  is 
ever  in  advance,  ever  to  be,  they  have 
perhaps  the  best  of  it  in  this  world  of 
difficulty  ;  but  when  the  days  come, 
though  the  highest  in  life,  in  whioh 
the  ‘‘  blind  endeavor,”  the  strain  and 
effort  which  so  often  end  in  nothing, 
the  overwhelming  question  whether 
this  poor  thing  we  have  attained  is  all 
that  we  are  worth,  or  any  justification 
for  the  trouble  and  pain  of  our  bring¬ 
ing  forth,  lie  in  the  heart  of  everything 
— it  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  best 
of  lives  as  anything  less  than  a  record 
of  disappointment.  This  is  enough  in 
many  cases  to  account  for  the  deepest 
sadness  of  life,  the  sense  of  failure ; 
and  Lockhart  had  in  addition  almost 
all  the  griefs  that  can  darken  exist¬ 
ence.  There  was  no  ‘‘  secondary  May” 
to  his  faithful  soul.  Love,  shall  we 
say,  forsook  him  ?  no  ;  yet  was  trans¬ 
ported  afar  out  of  sight,  where  the  dear 
words  of  human  speech  could  reach 
him  no  more.  He  had  still  a  child 
left,  and  saw  his  child’s  child,  which 
is  the  last  human  award  to  the  favor¬ 
ites  of  God  ;  but  life,  which  is  arbitrary 
as  death,  parted  them  from  him  by 
their  happiness  as  the  others  were  part¬ 
ed  by  their  dying.  All  alone,  only  the 
more  wrapped  in  sadness  because  of 
that  “  old  belief”  that  buoyed  him  up, 
a  stranger  on  earth,  though  the  old 
roof  shmtered  him,  and  familiar  faces 
watched  over  his  bed,  Lockhart  died, 
having  failed  in  nothing  yet  in  every¬ 
thing.  The  picture,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  is  most  tenderly  drawn, 
most  true,  and  will  go  to  many  a  heart. 

We  must  not  close  these  remarks. 
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however,  without  giving  the  reader  a 
glimpse  of  the  lighter  portions  of  Mr. 
Lang’s  work,  which  abounds  in  cheer¬ 
ful  touches,  as  well  as  those  of  darker 
color.  Haydon,  the  painter,  was  one 
of  the  supposed  victims  of  Mr.  Lang’s 
cankered  witch,  and  he  chose  to  think 
it  was  Lockhart  who  was  his  assailant. 
He  found,  however,  when  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  that  the  “  Tory  wags” 
were  his  kindest  entertainers.  None 
of  them  remembered  anything  about 
the  arrow,  thrown  at  a  venture,  which 
had  chanced  to  wing  the  pugnacious 
painter.  They  were  all  delighted  to 
see  him,  made  big  dinners  for  him, 
and  praised  and  petted  him  to  his 
heart’s  content  Perhaps  it  was  in¬ 
consistent,  but  it  was  ”  Maga’s”  way. 
‘‘  I  felt,”  Haydon  says,  “  as  if  for  a 
fortnight  I  had  been  sailing  with  a 
party  of  fine  fellows  up  a  placid  and 
beautiful  river.”  But  still  he  believed 
that  it  was  Lockhart  who  had  flung 
the  arrow,  and  attributed  his  light¬ 
hearted  kindness  to  penitence.  “  Lock¬ 
hart’s  whole  life,”  he  adds,  ‘‘  has  since 
been  a  struggle  to  undo  the  evil  he  was 
at  the  time  a  party  to.  ”  As  Lockhart 
did  not  do  the  particular  evil  in  ques¬ 
tion,  perhaps  the  conclusion  was  less 
certain  than  Haydon  thought ;  but  he 
adds : 

*'  Hence  his  visits  to  me  in  prison,  his 
praise  in  the  ‘  Quarterly,*  and  his  opinions, 
expressed  so  often,  on  what  he  thinks  my 
deserts.  This  shows  a  good  heart,  and  a  fine 
heart  Lockhart  has  ;  bat  he  is  fond  of  fun 
and  mischief,  and  does  not  think  of  the 
wrecks  he  has  made  till  he  has  seen  the  frag¬ 
ments.” 

The  wrecks  he  made  were  very  prob¬ 
lematic,  we  think.  ”  Noboay  but 
Haydon  wrecked  Haydon,”  Mr.  Lang 
remarks,  and  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  com¬ 
pany  were  certainly  not  broken  into 
fragments  by  any  blow  from  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

There  is  a  charming  little  notice  of 
Crabbe  the  poet — “  The  excellent  old 
Crabbe,”  Lockhart  calls  him — which  is 
quite  delightful  on  both  sides.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  hospi¬ 
talities,  Crabbe  says,  ”  I  am  disposed 
to  think  highly  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Lockhart,  of  his  heart — his  nnder- 
standing  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
one.”  While,  on  the  other  hand, 


Lockhart  writes  to  Crabbe’s  son,  mak¬ 
ing  a  sketch  of  him,  not  like  the  usual 
sketches  to  which  the  young  man  was 
addicted  : 

‘  ‘  The  image  of  your  father,  then  first  seen, 
but  long  before  admired  and  revered  in  his 
works,  remains  as  fresh  as  if  the  years  that 
have  passed  were  bnt  so  many  days.  His  no¬ 
ble  forehead,  his  bright  beaming  eye,  without 
anything  of  old  age  about  it — though  he  was 
then,  I  presume,  above  seventy,  his  sweet, 
and  I  would  say  innocent,  smile,  and  the  calm 
mellow  tones  of  his  voice — all  are  reproduced 
the  moment  I  open  any  page  of  his  poetry  ; 
and  how  much  better  have  I  understood  and 
enjoyed  his  poetry  since  I  am  able  thus  to 
connect  it  with  the  living  presence  of  the 
man.” 

Of  Lockhart’s  sketches  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  not  in  pen  and  ink,  but  wa¬ 
ter-color,  several  specimens  are  given  ; 
but  we  doubt  how  far  Mr.  Lang  was 
happy  in  his  selection.  Their  effect  is 
rather  grotesque  than  humorous. 
There  are  caricatures  and  caricatures — 
some  not  without  a  sense  of  beauty, 
and  therefore  always  agreeable,  some 
of  an  ugliness  which  the  finest  wit  can 
scarcely  make  tolerable.  We  fear  Lock¬ 
hart’s  are  of  the  latter  class.  The 
faces  are  often  good,  but  the  bodies 
that  carry  them  almost  always  as  bad 
as  possible,  with  a  kind  of  badness 
•which  specially  belongs  to  the  carica¬ 
tures  of  the  period,  a  squalid  dispro¬ 
portion  which  reminds  one  of  the  John¬ 
nies  and  Jennies  on  a  broadsheet  of 
ballads.  They  are  not  even  funny 
nowadays,  since  the  personal  spice  of 
resemblance  is  beyond  our  apprecia¬ 
tion.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to 
leave  them  in  the  portfolios.  His 
drawings  of  himself  are  the  best,  and 
still  capable  of  raising  a  smile — some 
curious  touch  of  personal  conscious¬ 
ness,  let  us  not  call  it  vanity,  preserv¬ 
ing  them  from  the  usual  grotesque. 
No  man,  we  suppose,  ever  made  him¬ 
self  ugly — a  perception  of  les  attaches^ 
and  how  approximately  to  shape  a 
limb,  coming,  one  would  say,  from  the 
same  subtle  inspiration.  And  there  is 
a  pretty,  graceful,  faint  sketch  of  his 
wife ;  and  something  very  good  in 
that  of  Charles  Scott,  not  a  caricature  ; 
but  the  groups,  we  regret  to  say,  are 
appalling  things. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  Wordsworth  ex¬ 
tremely  edifying,  but  not  a  caricature 
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— the  outcome  of  Tjockhart’s  swift  pen¬ 
etrating  observation,  of  a  curious  and 
most  distinguished  partj  assembled  at 
the  poet’s  house,  whither  Lockhart 
went  with  Scott  on  their  return  from 
Ireland.  They  paused  at  Elleray  with 
Professor  Wilson,  and  thence  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Bard  : 

“  Canning  was  at  Storrs,  near  Elleray,  and 
Wordsworth  evidently  thinks  Canning  and 
Scott  together  not  worth  his  thamb.  .  .  . 
Wordsworth  told  Wilson  yesterday  he  thought 
he  seemed  to  have  no  mind  at  all,  for  the 
statesman  evinced  little  interest  in  these  hum¬ 
bugs,  the  principles  of  poetry,  nor  had  Words¬ 
worth  any  other  topic.  ‘  Wordsworth,’  how¬ 
ever,  *  knew  all  about  his  [Lockhart’s]  history 
in  Scotland,  and  spoke  gayly  thereof.  ’  Words¬ 
worth  and  Scott  quoted  Wordsworth’s  poems 
all  day,  but  the  great  Laker  never  by  one  syl¬ 
lable  implied  that  Scott  had  ever  written  a 
line  either  of  verse  or  prose  !” 

This  is  sublime.  Here  was  really 
the  true  Poet,  above  all  prejudices, 
transcendent  over  every  impression. 
Scott’s  sentiments  of  benignant  amuse¬ 
ment  may  be  imagined.  Probably  in 
Lockhart’s  mind  there  was  a  spark  of 
anger  ;  but  the  humor  of  the  situation 
must  have  quenched  all  such  inferior 
feelings. 

And  here  is  the  sentiment  of  1825  in 
respect  to  newspapers,  which  is  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Wright,  evidently  a  person  of 
much  influence,  and  largely  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  deciding  the  appointment  of 
Lockhart  as  editor  of  the  “  Quarterly.” 
The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that 
this  matter  was  somehow  involved  with 
Murray’s  project  of  a  great  daily  pa¬ 
per,  the  greatest  of  all  the  papers, 
which  he  was  about  to  found,  with  the 
most  sublime  ideas  of  its  future  im¬ 
portance  and  success.  “  I  saw  Mur¬ 
ray,”  says  Mr.  Wright.  “  He  disap¬ 
proved  of  his  editor,  and  I  recommend¬ 
ed  and  he  approved  of  yow.” 

“  For  the  newspaper  business  I  did  not  rec¬ 
ommend  you  as  fit ;  but  on  being  asked  as  to 
your  fitness  and  inclinations,  I  stated  my  be¬ 
lief  in  your  fitness,  accompanied  with  strong 
observations  as  to  its  unsuitableness  to  your 
rank  and  feelings  ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  on  being  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Ellice,  said 
yon  would  come  as  editor  of  the  ‘  Quarterly,’ 
but  not  as  editor  of  a  newspaper.  I  told  Dis¬ 
raeli  before  he  left  that  he  had  a  very  delicate 
mission  ;  and  though  my  rank  in  life  was  dif¬ 
ferent  to  your  own,  having  no  relations  whose 
feelings  could  be  wounded  by  my  accepting 
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any  honest  emplo3rment,  I  should  not  receive 
an  offer  of  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper  as  a 
compliment  to  my  feelings  as  a  barrister  and 
a  gentleman,  however  complimentary  it  might 
be  to  my  talents.  In  short,  I  enter  entirely 
into  your  feelings  on  this  head,  and  we  think 
alike,  for  whatever  our  friend  Disraeli  may 
say  or  flourish  on  this  subject,  your  accepting 
of  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper  would  be 
infra  dig.,  and  a  losing  of  caste.  An  editor  of 
a  Review  like  the  ‘  Quarterly  ’  is  the  office  of 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  but  that  of  a 
newspaper  is  not ;  for  a  newspaper  is  merely 
stock  in-trade,  to  be  used  as  it  can  be  turned 
to  most  profit,  and  there  is  something  in  it 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.” 

These  very  fine  sentiments  are  be¬ 
wildering.  One  wonders  whether  the 
editorship  of  the  ‘‘  Times,”  then  ap¬ 
proaching  its  zenith  of  influence  and 
power,  would  have  been  unsuitable  to 
the  ‘‘  rank”  of  a  Scotch  gentleman— a 
son  of  the  manse  and  the  modest  gen¬ 
tility  of  a  West  Country  laird?  But 
Lockhart  had  always  been  something 
of  a  tine  gentleman.  When  other  sons 
of  the  manse  cultivated  the  Muses  on 
oatmeal  he  kept  a  black  servant,  and 
gave  dinner-parties,  to  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  with  six 
colored  gentlemen  behind  the  guests’ 
chairs.  And  rank  is  a  visionary  mat¬ 
ter  at  most  times,  in  the  case  of  young¬ 
er  sons  at  least ;  but  perhaps  Lockhart, 
with  his  “  hidalgo  airs,”  dazzled  the 
humble  observer.  This  judgment, 
however,  on  the  newspaper  is  amusing 
and  remarkable.  Scott,  too,  held  it 
degrading,  though  he  says  nothing  of 
his  son-in-law’s  “  rank,’’  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  newspapers.  What  a 
curious  suggestion  for  the  noble  army 
of  journalists,  who  at  this  present  writ¬ 
ing  are  so  far  from  thinking  humbly 
of  themselves  !  Perhaps  this  was  a 
product  of  the  remoteness  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  perhaps  an  instance  of  Scotch 
pride,  that  well-recognized  quality,  for 
we  have  no  recollection  that  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Pendennis  had  any  high  notions 
about  the  newspapers  twenty  years  la¬ 
ter.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  pleased 
to  get  Mr.  Bungay’s  five  guineas  and 
to  see  his  copy  of  verses  published  in 
the  first  ‘‘  Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  the 
visionary  one  of  which  Captain  Shan- 
don  was  the  editor.  Lockhart’s  in¬ 
come,  as  Mr.  Lang  tells  us,  was  to  be, 
for  the  ‘‘  Quarterly,”  but  £1000  a 
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year  ;  but  as  literary  adviser,  specially 
in  the  case  of  the  “  Representative” 
newspaper  and  occasional  contributor 
(anonymous,  of  course,  which  saved 
his  dignity),  he  was  to  receive  £1500 
more.  This,  we  imagine,  dropped 
when  the  “  Representative”  failed,  as 
it  did  very  shortly.  But  we  have  al¬ 
ways  understood,  though  Mr.  Lang 
ought  to  be  the  best  authority,  that 
the  income  from  the  “  Quarterly”  was 
considerably  larger.  It  would  not  in¬ 
deed  have  been  much  of  an  advance  in 
life  to  have  landed  a  young  household 
in  London,  even  in  the  modest  retire¬ 
ment  of  Regent’s  Park,  on  £1000  a 
year. 

The  letters  which  Mr.  Lang  quotes 
are  not  all  so  interesting  as  they  might 
be  ;  indeed,  except  in  special  cases,  or 
when  there  is  much  to  say,  the  average 
of  letters,  even  by  distinguished  men, 
ate  but  seldom  interesting.  Now  and 
then  there  arises  a  man  (or  perhaps 
more  often  a  woman)  who  has  the  gift 
—but  it  is  not  general,  or  even  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  the  persons  who  interest  us 
most  in  themselves  very  often  part 
with  their  charm  when  we  come  to 
their  correspondence.  Perhaps  the 
best  in  the  book  are  a  few  exchanged 
between  Lockhart  and  Thomas  Carlyle, 
who,  being  so  unlike  him  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  fell  in  love  with  him,  so  to  speak, 
suddenly  and  ftyever,  which  is  the 
finest  kind  of  friendship.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  between  this  un¬ 
likely  pair  of  friends  a  clear  case  of 
Vun  qtte  aime  and  the  other  que  se 
laisse  aimer.  Lockhart  was  much  less 
interested  than  his  greater  contempo¬ 
rary,  who  sought  occasion  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  him,  and  loved  him  with 
an  admiring  affection  ;  but  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  touched  and  pleased  by  that 
gift  bestowed  upon  him.  A  few  con¬ 
secutive  letters  which  passed  between 
them  are  among  the  most  graphic  in 
these  volumes,  illustrative  of  both  men 
in  a  very  high  degree.  They  began  by 
a  letter  from  Carlyle  apprising  him  of 
the  death  of  that  uneasy  connection, 
his  mother-in  law,  but  with  words  of 
strange  affection  not  often  bestowed 
upon  such  a  relation.  ”  She  was  a 
person  of  much  generosity  and  worth,” 
he  says,  ”  whose  very  frailties  and  fail¬ 
ings,  being,  as  they  were  all,  virtues  in 
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a  state  of  obstruction  and  terrene  im¬ 
prisonment,  make  one  love  her  more 
now  that  the  imprisonment  has  broken 
down,  and  all  has  melted  into  clearness 
and  eternity.”  Lockhart  answered 
kindly,  asking  to  be  told,  after  some 
words  of  sympathy,  whether  the  eient 
”  brings  some  addition  to  your  worldly 
resources.”  “  You  and  1,”  he  adds, 
“  would  not  be  made  a  whit  loftier  in 
spirit  or  more  Mayfairish  in  personal 
habits  by  the  sudden  bequest  of  all  that 
Lord  S.  has  just  not  carried  with  him 
to  the  ingleside  of  Father  Dis,  but  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  booksellers ;  and  though  I 
don’t  hope  ever  to  be  so,  I  would  fain 
hope  that  you  are  henceforth.”  Car¬ 
lyle’s  reply  gives  little  hope  of  this  un¬ 
likely  blessing.  ”  The  little  the  good 
mother  left  might,  in  case  of  extrem¬ 
ity,  keep  the  hawks  out  of  a  poor  au¬ 
thor’s  eyes”  “But,”  he  adds, 
”  henceforth  as  heretofore  our  only 
sure  revenue  must  be  the  great  one 
which  Tullius  speaks  of  by  the  name 
Parcimonia,  meaning  abstinence,  rig¬ 
orous  abnegation — Scotch  thrift,  in  a 
word  !” 

“  We  growl  maoh  about  bookseller- servi¬ 
tude,  servitude  worse  than  Algerian  ;  and  yet 
at  bottom  we  are  but  a  foolish  folk.  Consider 
you  for  example  how  many  of  your  good 
things  yon  would  perhaps  never  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  at  all  had  there  been  no 
such  servitude.  Servitude  is  a  blessing  and  a 
great  liberty,  the  greatest  that  could  be  given 
a  man.  As  to  me,  I  have  dragged  this  ugly 
millstone  Poverty  at  my  heels,  spuming  it 
and  cursing  it  often  enough  ever  since  I  was 
a  man  ;  yet  there  it  tagged  and  lumbered  on  ; 
and  at  length  I  was  obliged  to  ask  myself. 
Had  they  cut  it  for  thee,  sent  thee  soaring  like 
a  foolish  tumbler  pigeon,  like  a  mad  Byron  ! 
Thank  the  millstone,  thou  fool.  It  is  thy  bal¬ 
last,  and  keeps  the  centre  of  gravity  right.  In 
short,  we  are  a  foolish  people— bom  fools — 
and  it  were  wise  perhaps  at  present  to  go  and 
smoke  a  pipe  in  silence  under  the  stars. 

The  mountain-tops  are  aglow  like  so 
many  volcanoes  ;  it  is  poor  tarry  shepherds 
burning  their  heather  to  let  the  grass  have  a 
chance.  Sirius  is  gleaming  blue,  bright  like  a 
spirit— a  comrade  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
Penpont  smoke-cloud  and  Drumlanrig  Castle 
have  alike  gone  out.  In  the  north  is  an  Au¬ 
rora-footlights  of  this  great  theatre  of  a  uni¬ 
verse  where  you  and  I  are  players  for  an  hour. 
God  is  great ;  and  all  else  is  verily  altogether 
small.” 

Lockhart  does  not  answer  in  this 
strain  ;  but  he  sent  to  his  friend  the 
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latter  part  of  the  verses  we  have  quoted, 
without  explanation  or  a  word  as  to 
authorship,  which  was,  we  should  im¬ 
agine,  one  of  his  highest  proofs  of 
friendship — and  the  other  long  after 
in  his  extreme  old  age,  lying  upon  his 
painful  bed,  and  looking  for  the  death 
which  was  so  slow  of  coming,  mur¬ 
mured  them  over  and  over  to  himself 
as  he  lay  upon  the  verge  of  the  Land 
Beyond.  They  were  not  in  the  least 
like  each  other,  but  they  were  both 
true  men  ;  and  the  friendship  thus 
arriving  late  in  life  to  bind  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  union  of  hope  and  aspi¬ 
ration  which  tilled  their  hearts,  make 
the  most  touching  episode  in  their 
lives.  Lockhart,  though  a  younger 
man,  died  many  years  before  toe  Phil¬ 
osopher.  These  men  are  mostly  classed 
by  the  professedly  religious,  with  many 
innocent,  thoughtless,  good  persons  in 
their  train,  as  scoffers,  or  men  “who 
care  for  none  of  these  things,”  if  not 
as  active  disseminators  of  error.  To 
see  them  thus  groping  with  wistful 
hearts  like  the  simplest,  taking  com¬ 
fort  from  the  little  verses  which  they 
say  over  and  over,  communicating  to 
each  other  the  hope  which  keeps  their 
hearts  alive,  is  to  our  mind  as  affecting 
a  glimpse  beneath  the  surface  as  ever 
was  disclosed  to  brotherly  human  eyes. 

Everything,  as  has  been  said,  Liiled 
to  Lockhart  at  the  last ;  his  occupa¬ 
tion  slid  out  of  his  hands.  The  Re¬ 
view  went  from  him,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  how  ;  by  stress  of  ill-health  ap¬ 
parently,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  with  no  softening  grace  of  parting 
to  diminish  the  disruption,  lie  spent 
his  last  winter  in  Rome,  where  he 
writes  with  an  evident  pang,  “  1  had 
only  yesterday  a  complete  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  as  to  Duchv  of  Lancaster,”  some 
small  office  heldl  in  connection  with 
that  royal  possession  which  had  been 
his  for  many  years.  This  dismissal 
was,  however,  sweetened  in  the  most 
gracious  way.  “  1  think  it  very  prob¬ 
able,”  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hope,  his  son- 
in-law,  “  that  you  have  bad  some  com¬ 
munication  with  Mr.  Strutt,  and  will 
therefore  hear  without  surprise  what 
he  now  communicates  to  me — viz.,  that 
my  resignation  as  auditor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  will  be  acceptable  with 
reference  to  certain  proposed  reforms. 
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etc.;  but  that  Prince  Albert  desires  me 
to  receive  a  retired  allowance  equal  to 
the  salary.  This  is  very  gracious.” 
In  one  case,  therefore,  the  loss  of  occu¬ 
pation  must  have  been  as  little  painful 
as  possible.  But  such  a  loss  is  always 
painful,  and  the  dropping  of  all  his 
bonds  to  life  was  thus  accentuated. 

No  one  longer  made  any  claim  upon 
him  ;  there  was  no  need  to  hold  up  his 
head,  and  meet  his  sorrows  as  he  bad 
done  through  so  many  patient  years. 
Before  going  to  Rome  he  “  gave  up 
the  Abbotsford  MSS.  to  Hope  and 
Charlotte  functus  officio.*'  Nothing 
remained  for  him,  except  perhaps  the 
hope  of  a  glimpse,  when  he  came  back, 
of  little  M.  M.,  the  baby  grandchild, 
sole  blossom  of  his  house,  who  only, 
after  some  shy  meetings,  at  last  made 
up  her  little  mind,  to  the  delight  of 
the  family,  to  be  “good”  to  grand¬ 
papa.  He  made  a  heroic  stand  while 
in  Rome  to  ful61  his  social  duties,  go 
out  to  dinner,  he  who  loathed  food, 
and  hold  his  head  erect,  and  keep  up 
with  “  the  best  people,”  who  were  all 
anxious  to  be  civil  to  him — with  that 
sense  of  the  importance  of  doing  so, 
after  all  importance  had  gone  out  of  it, 
which  becomes  a  sort  of  forlorn  creed 
with  a  man  who,  during  the  best  years 
of  his  life,  has  always  been  on  his  pro¬ 
motion.  He  drove  on  the  Campagna 
with  Mrs.  Sartoris  and  her  sister  Fan¬ 
ny,  wbich  was  some  consolation.  “  I 
am  becoming  an  adept  in  the  Cam¬ 
pagna  beauties  for  seven  or  ten  miles 
round,”  he  writes;  “and  she  proves 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertainment 
in  her  talk  meantime,  about  anything 
but  poetry  and  picturesques,  her  course 
of  life  being  one  not  imagined  by  me, 
and  by  her  portrayed  with  a  marvel¬ 
lous,  though  not  at  all  harsh  or  un¬ 
charitable,  frankness.  In  fact,  she  is 
a  delightful  person — worth  five  hun¬ 
dred  Fanny  Kembles  even  in  talent, 
which  is  not  her  forte."  He  listened 
while  the  brilliant  lady  talked,  and 
was  thus  carried  through  an  hour  or 
two  of  the  monotonous  days.  But  he 
hated  Rome  and  all  foreign  ways  with 
the  strenuous  dislike  and  impatience 
of  most  of  the  men  of  his  time,  ant)ci- 
pating  with  delight  the  day  when  he 
should  “  touch  a  bit  of  well-dressed 
cod  or  salmon,  with  a  slice  of  roast- 
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I  beef  or  mutton,  and  a  glass  of  sound  sedately  ;  and  then  he  died,  and  they 

:  ale  or  port” — neither  of  which  he  could  laid  him  at  Sir  Walter’s  feet.  Thus 

I  touch  when  he  got  them — with  a  sort  ended  the  young  satirist  who  laughed 

^  of  ferocious  dislike  of  everything  for-  at  everything  and  everybody,  and  got 

eign.  Why  should  the  men  of  his  day  himself  into  endless  mischief  out  of 

have  been  so  savage  ?  Is  it  that  we  are  pure  inconsiderateness,  fun,  and  frolic  ; 

more  enlightened  nowadays,  or  that  but  who  even  then  and  always  in  his 

'  the  Continental  countries,  which  even  deepest  heart  was  the  most  serious,  the 

then  all  who  could  manage  it  rushed  most  tender  of  men,  love  and  kindness 

to  visit,  have  taken  a  number  of  hints  being  to  him  the  breath  of  life,  a  baby’s 

I  from  the  Britishers  ?  Perhaps  it  is  a  kiss  the  last  sweetness  of  consolation, 

little  of  both.  and  a  place  at  his  friend’s  feet  the 

And  then  he  returned  home  languid-  most  perfect  resting-place.  If  ever 

!  ly  and  jjatiently,  and  had  the  good  luck  there  was  a  lesson  for  charity  and 

j  to  die  in  Abbotsford,  the  house  most  against  judgment,  it  surely  is  to  be 

dear  to  him,  and  about  which  all  the  found  in  the  life  of  Lockhart,  so  much 

happiest  associations  of  his  life  gath-  abused  in  his  youth,  so  lonely  in  his 

ered.  A  poignant  touch  of  nature  age,  always  so  tender,  so  faithful,  and 

j  comes  in,  in  the  record  that  Baby  was  so  true. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 

j  at  last  good  to  him,  and  took  his  kisses 
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I  If  ever  the  word  “  boom”  was  justi-  the  cycle  trade  was  in  a  very  depressed 
1  fied,  it  is  in  relation  to  bicycling.  No  condition.  This  timely  reminder  of 

I  other  will  express  the  sudden  rush  of  the  extreme  suddenness  of  the  boom 

popularity,  unprecedented  both  in  vio-  comes  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  so  ac- 

lence  and  extent,  which  has  taken  place  customed  have  we  already  grown  to  the 

during  the  last  eighteen  months.  Two  inflated  market  of  the  last  twelve 

f  or  three  years  ago  the  use  of  the  bi-  months.  Prices  were  very  low.  A 

cycle,  though  spreading  gradually,  was  Humber  could  be  picked  up* then  for  a 

I  still  almost  confined  to  athletes,  who  sum  which  would  make  many  a  maiden 

were  understood  to  be  engaged  in  the  sigh,  and  many  a  father  groan,  remem- 

i  monotonous  occupation  of  “  breaking  bering  what  they  have  recently  paid  for 

!  the  record”  week  by  week,  and  to  the  same  article.  Of  course,  tne  cycle 

i  gangs  of  hobbledehoys  who  dcoured  the  industry  had  been  growing  slowly  for 

I  roads  with  the  apparent  object  of  con-  many  years,  but  the  demand  had  not 

I  tracting  spinal  curvature  and  annoying  kept  pace  with  the  output,  and  no 

'  pedestrians.  To  forty-nine  people  out  marked  increase  was  expected  ;  nor 

of  fifty,  the  machine  was  an  object  of  did  any  take  place  up  to  so  recently  as 

!  scorn,  tempered  by  fear.  To-day,  the  the  early  part  of  last  year.  In  Eng- 

i  man,  woman,  or  child  who  can  afiord  land,  that  is  to  say.  In  America,  for 

j  one  and  does  not  ride  is  an  exception  some  reason  or  other,  the  rise  was  fore- 

s  not  altogether  free  from  the  suspicion  seen,  and  manufacturers  there,  tak- 

;j  of  eccentricity.  It  is  not  my  purpose  ing  advantage  of  the  low  prices  prevail- 

to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  remark-  ing  in  England,  placed  large  contracts 

I  able  change,  but  rather  to  inquire  into  for  cycle  tubing,  which  practically  swal- 

i  its  effects,  actual  and  probable,  upon  lowed  up  the  output  of  that  indispensa- 

^  trade  and  industry.  ble  material  until  quite  lately,  and  so 

I  Some  weeks  ago  an  interesting  arti-  made  it  impossible  for  the  English 
I  cle  on  the  manufacture  of  cycles  ap-  manufacturers  to  cope  with  the  subse- 

i  peared  in  2'he  Times,  from  which  I  quent  rush  of  orders.  Cycle  tubing, 

take  the  liberty  of  extracting  a  few  it  may  be  explained,  is  the  material  of 

!  statements.  In  1894,  says  the  writer,  which  the  framework  of  the  machine 
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is  made  ;  it  looks  like  solid  iron,  but  is 
really  a  steel  tube.  All  this— that  is 
to  say,  a  condition  of  depression,  dur¬ 
ing  which  all  the  steel  tubing  was 
bought  up  in  advance  for  America,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sudden  activity  when  orders 
could  not  be  executed  for  that  very 
reason — all  this  has  had  three  results  : 
a  great  deal  of  capital  has  been  expend¬ 
ed  in  laying  down  new  plant  for  tube 
manufacture,  prices  for  English-made 
machines  have  ruled  very  high,  and 
the  market  has  been  flooded  with  cheap 
American  ones.  I  am  happy  to  say, 
for  the  sake  of  the  home  industry,  that 
these  American  cycles  have  proved  a 
dead  failure.  They  are  too  lightly 
built  to  be  of  any  use  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  no  sale  for  them.  So  at 
least  I  am  informed  by  a  large  dealer 
who  sells  all  kinds  of  machines.  It 
appears  that  in  the  States  cycling  is 
confined  to  the  towns  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  suburbs  ;  there  is  no  road  work 
because  there  are  practically  no  roads, 
and  therefore  a  lighter  type  of  machine 
serves  the  purpose.  In  England  a 
stronger  make  is  necessary  for  country 
wheeling.  But  this  is  by  the  way. 

The  boom  began  here  with  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1895,  when  it  was  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  that  “  Society”  had  taken  to 
the  pastime.  “  Bike  parades”  in  Bat¬ 
tersea  Park  revealed  the  fact  to  all  the 
world,  and  from  that  time  the  despised 
machine  became  fashionable,  which 
meant,  of  course,  that  every  self-re¬ 
specting  woman  and  girl  must  buy, 
borrow,  hire,  or  steal  one  at  the  earli¬ 
est  opportunity.  And  equally,  of 
course,  the  men  who  wished  to  enjoy 
their  company  had  to  follow  suit.  But 
the  great  expansion  of  trade  did  not 
come  until  the  present  year.  Its  pre¬ 
cise  extent  can  hardly  be  ascertained, 
but  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  capital  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  cycles  and  their  ac¬ 
cessories  has  more  than  trebled  since 
1895,  and  now  considerably  exceeds 
twenty  millions.  From  the  returns  of 
the  railway  companies  and  tire  manu¬ 
facturers  the  writer  in  The  Times  reck¬ 
ons  the  present  annual  output  to  be 
about  750,000  cycles,  which  are  rough¬ 
ly  valued  at  £11,000,000  to  £12,000,- 
000.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this 
represents  a  vast  amount  of  employ- 
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ment.  Not  only  are  old  industries  ex¬ 
panded  and  revived,  but  new  ones  have 
sprung  up.  Besides  the  actual  con¬ 
struction  of  the  machine  there  is  the 
manufacture  of  its  various  parts  and 
accessories.  Lamp-makers,  chain- 
makers,  wire-drawers,  leather  workers, 
tool -makers  and  others  are  all  kept 
busy.  In  Birmingham  150  firms  are 
reckoned  to  employ  from  15,000  to 
18,000  hands.  Coventry,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  been  completely  resusci¬ 
tated,  and  now  the  workmen  who 
crowd  into  the  place  cannot  find  room. 
This  is  not  surprising  if  it  is  true  that 
upward  of  100  firms,  employing  17,000 
hands,  are  established  there,  for  Coven¬ 
try  is  only  a  small  town.  These  two 
are  the  principal  centres  of  the  trade, 
but  it  is  spreading  rapidly  in  many 
other  places  and  giving  employment  to 
an  increasing  number  of  artisans. 
Moreover,  the  work  is  all  of  a  skilled 
character  and  wages  are  good. 

But  the  picture  has  another  side,  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  a 
very  suggestive  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop  to  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Forum.  It  is  obvious  that 
all  the  outlay  implied  by  this  great  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade  in  one  direction  must 
necessarily  involve  a  displacement  of 
trade  in  other  things.  The  money 
spent  by  the  public  on  cycles,  and  the 
time  devoted  to  cycling,  must  be  taken 
from  other  objects  and  other  pursuits 
to  the  loss  of  somebody.  Mr.  Bishop 
gives  a  lively  account  of  the  woes  of 
various  tradesmen  in  New  York,  who 
are  crying  out  against  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  craze  upon  their  respec¬ 
tive  businesses.  No  one  any  longer 
buys  jewelry,  watches,  or  pianos ; 
horses  and  carriages  are  a  drug  ;  tobac¬ 
co  has  been  abandoned  ;  tailors,  shoe¬ 
makers,  hatters,  and  dressmakers  have 
lost  half  their  custom  because  people 
never  wear  out  their  things ;  book¬ 
sellers  sell  no  books,  and  saloon-keep¬ 
ers  no  drinks  ;  furniture-dealers  have 
to  sit  in  their  own  chairs  because  no¬ 
body  wants  them  ;  the  excursion  traffic 
has  gone  to  nothing,  and  even  barbers 
are  in  despair  because  men  go  off  rid¬ 
ing,  and  don’t  care  whether  they  get 
shaved  or  not.  As  one  of  them  very 
truly  observed,  a  shave  once  skipped  is 
gone  forever,  it  cannot  bo  made  good 
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by  two  shaves  the  next  day.  In  short, 
the  American  no  longer  needs  meat 
and  drink,  clothing,  recreation,  in¬ 
struction,  home,  friends,  or  family  ; 
give  him  his  bicycle  and  he  asks  no 
more  And  she  is  equally  infatuated. 
All  this  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  Business  has  been  bad  all  round 
in  the  States  owing  to  many  causes,  of 
which  the  Presidential  Election  is  one  ; 
and  tradesmen,  seeking  for  a  scapegoat, 
put  it  all  upon  the  bicycle.  But  there 

is,  no  doubt,  real  foundation  for  the 
outcry  in  some  trades,  and  that  is  true 
in  a  lesser  degree  of  this  country. 

I  have  been  making  some  inquiries 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far 
it  is  true.  Vague  statements  are  easily 
made,  caught  up  and  exaggerated,  but 
of  positive  information  little  is  forth¬ 
coming.  I  must  admit  my  inability  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  At  the  outset 
I  found  the  inquiry  attended  with  cer¬ 
tain  definite  difficulties  which  made  it 
impossible  to  get  the  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  required.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bicycle  movement  is  too  recent  to  per¬ 
mit  of  anything  like  a  statistical  exami¬ 
nation  of  its  effects  upon  other  trades. 
Though  it  began  last  year  it  has  only 
been  in  full  swing  for  one  season,  and 
accounts  have  not  yet  been  made  up. 
One  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  impres¬ 
sions  illustrated  by  an  actual  case  here 
and  there,  drawn  from  individual  ex¬ 
perience.  And  in  the  second  place, 
the  displacement  caused  by  the  bicycle 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  marked  by  a 
general  improvement  in  trade.  By 
general  consent  the  past  season  has 
been  a  good  one  ;  money  has  been  more 
lentiful  and  more  freely  spent  than 
as  been  the  case  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
therefore  its  diversion  into  a  particular 
channel  has  in  many  cases  passed  un¬ 
noticed.  A  man’s  business  may  have 
been  affected  by  the  general  expendi¬ 
ture  on  bicycles  without  his  knowing 

it.  That  is  to  say,  he  might  have  done 
still  better  than  he  has  if  there  had 
been  no  boom  in  that  line,  but  as  he 
has  done  better  than  usual  in  spite  of 
it  ho  cannot  say  that  he  has  been  hurt. 
If  trade  had  been  generally  depressed, 
as  in  America,  every  adverse  influence 
would  have  been  acutely  felt,  and  prob¬ 
ably  complaints  would  be  as  loud  here 
as  they  are  there.  On  the  other  hand, 


this  fact  brings  into  stronger  relief 
those  trades  which  have  suffered. 
When  a  man  tells  you  that  business  has 
been  very  slack  in  his  particular  line 
during  a  time  of  general  activity,  it  is 
clear  that  some  special  influence  has 
been  at  work,  and,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  there  are  certain  trades  of  which 
that  is  true,  and  they  are  precisely  the 
ones  which  might  be  expected  to  suffer 
from  the  competition  of  the  new  amuse¬ 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sources 
of  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  ac¬ 
curacy  the  economic  displacement 
caused  by  the  bicycle,  I  have  met  with 
a  third,  and  that  is  a  distinct  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  some  tradesmen  to 
admit  that  their  business  is  liable  to 
any  such  influence.  Others  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  affected,  they  say,  but  their 
customers  are  of  such  a  lordljr — or, 
perhaps  I  should  say  South  African — 
character  that  a  dozen  silver-plated  bi¬ 
cycles  would  be  neither  here  nor  there 
to  them.  These  prodigious  persons — 
so  I  am  given  to  understand  by  the  for¬ 
tunate  purveyors  who  enjoy  their  cus¬ 
tom— would  think  no  more  of  ordering 
a  shopful  of  a  morning  than  of  taking 
a  glass  of  sherry  at  the  club,  or  buying 
a  ribbon  for  the  poodle.  They  will 
buy  just  us  many  horses,  carriages,  aud 
diamonds  notwithstanding.  Of  course, 
this  is  all  nonsense.  Barring  a  few 
spendthrifts  and  millionaires  by  luck, 
the  people  to  whom  money  is  no  ob¬ 
ject  do  not  exist.  What  they  spend  on 
one  thing  is  saved  from  another  ;  it 
does  not  come  out  of  the  bank.  And 
even  the  wealthiest  and  most  reckless, 
when  it  comes  to  presents,  make  a 
choice.  When  Croesus  gives  a  young 
lady  a  bicycle  for  a  wedding  present 
he  forgoes  the  gold  bracelet,  and  when 
he  presents  his  daughter  with  the  same 
coveted  article  upon  her  birthday  ne 
refrains  from  throwing  in  the  pony 
which,  under  other  conditions,  would 
have  been  hers.  I  therefore  take  leave 
to  treat  the  statements  of  tradesmen 
who  maintain  the  contrary  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  reserve.  Happily  they  do  not  all 
move  in  such  a  lofty  atmosphere,  and 
from  the  more  communicative  I  have 
been  able  to  gain  some  -interesting  in¬ 
formation. 

There  are  three  trades — and,  so  far 
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as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  three 
only — which  have  been  seriously  hit. 
These  are  music,  horses,  and  jewelry. 
In  the  case  of  all  the  others  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bishop,  the  answer  is  negative. 
Books,  clothes,  hats,  furniture,  and  to¬ 
bacco  are  as  much  in  demand  as  usual, 
or  rather  more.  Barbers  have  nothing 
to  complain  of — apparently  English¬ 
men  do  not  regard  biking  as  an  excuse 
for  being  dirty.  The  excursion  and 
holiday  traffic  has  rather  benefited  than 
otherwise.  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son  have 
never  had  a  better  season,  and  they 
now  arrange  special  bicycle  tours  for 
Normandy,  where  the  roads  are  said  to 
be  particularly  suitable.  Carriages? 
Yes,  the  coach-builders  have  been  a 
little  affected,  namely,  as  to  carts  and 
pony-traps.  The  demand  for  these 
has  fallen  off,  and  that  is  said  to  be 
more  the  case  in  the  country  than  in 
town,  for  as  a  coach-builder  sagaciously 
observed  to  me,  “  You  see,  sir,  a  lady 
must  have  her  carriage  to  pay  calls  in 
London.  It  is  not  yet  the  thing  to  go 
round  calling  on  a  bicycle,  but  in  the 
country  it  is  all  right,  and  they  do  it.” 
Consequently  the  pony- traps  are  neg¬ 
lected,  especially  by  young  ladies  ;  but 
otherwise  the  coach-builders  have  been 
flourishing  exceedingly. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  trades  that 
have  been  seriously  affected,  there  is 
first  music  ;  and  that  has,  I  think, 
been  the  most  injured  of  all.  Not 
equally  in  all  its  branches,  but  princi¬ 
pally  in  regard  to  teaching  and  the  sale 
of  music.  One’s  heart  bleeds  for  the 
teachers.  The  profession  is  enormous¬ 
ly  overcrowded  at  the  best  of  times, 
and  affords  a  very  modest  livelihood  to 
all  save  a  handful  of  fashionable  favor¬ 
ites.  To  many  it  is  never  more  than  a 
starvation  pittance.  Yet  I  am  told  on 
very  good  authority  that  hundreds  of 
teachers  have  lost  half  their  connection 
during  the  last  season,  and  the  tale  is 
corroborated  in  every  direction.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  for 
cyclo-mania  as  a  fashionable  craze  com¬ 
petes  directly  with  them.  They  de¬ 
pend  on  girls  and  women  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  and  it  is  precisely  these 
who  have  made  the  bicycle  boom.  In 
order  to  go  out  riding  they  sacrifice 
the  music  lessons,  not  entirely,  per¬ 
haps,  hut  enough  to  make  all  the  differ¬ 


ence  to  the  unfortunate  teacher.  For 
music  lessons  are  paid  by  the  hour,  not 
by  the  term,  and  a  lesson  put  off  is  one 
lost.  .Many  girls  do  not  altogether 
give  up  their  music,  but  they  reduce 
the  number  or  duration  of  the  lessons, 
and  they  think  nothing  of  sending  to 
put  the  teacher  off  when  they  have  a 
fancy  to  go  riding  instead.  Some  mu¬ 
sic  mistresses  have  learnt  the  bicycle 
in  order  to  ride  with  their  pupils  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  connec¬ 
tion  together.  'I’he  girls  say,  ”  if  you 
will  come  out  with  us  for  half  an  hour, 
we  will  take  half  an  hour’s  lesson,”  and 
so  the  matter  is  compromised,  but  the 
mistress  sacrifices  half  her  scanty  earn¬ 
ings.  And  in  many  cases  the  music  is 
given  up  altogether,  just  in  the  season, 
which  is  to  a  large  number  of  teachers 
the  most  lucrative  time.  As  an  inevi¬ 
table  corollary,  the  sale  of  ordinary 
music  has  diminished  to  the  extent,  I 
am  told,  of  60  per  cent.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  class  of  compositions  re¬ 
quired  by  superior  musicians,  but  to 
the  every-day  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces  which  appeal  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  and  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
the  retail  business.  Innumerable  ama¬ 
teurs  buy  these  things  when  they  are 
learning,  and  afterward  to  keep  up  their 
repertory  ;  but  if  they  drop  the  lessons 
and  lose  their  interest,  they  want  no 
more  songs  or  pieces.  The  sale  of 
pianos  has  been  less  affected.  Indeed, 
the  makers  of  superior  instruments 
have  been  doing  very  well,  like  the 
coach-builders,  but  the  dealers  in 
smaller  and  cheaper  ones  complain  of 
a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent.  These  instruments  are  mostly 
supplied  to  families  to  whom  the  cost 
is  a  serious  consideration,  and  if  there 
are  several  bicycles  to  be  bought,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  piano  is  relin¬ 
quished.  They  do  without  or  go  on 
with  the  old  one. 

The  horse  trade  has  suffered  in  some 
of  its  branches,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
than  music.  Dealers,  indeed,  aver 
that  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of 
themselves,  though  they  have  heard  a 
good  many  complaints  going  about ; 
but  the  members  of  this  fraternity,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  al¬ 
ways  think  it  necessary  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  such  preternatural  acute- 
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ness  and  impenetrability,  that  by  mere 
force  of  contagion  one  regards  every 
word  they  say  with  profound  suspicion. 
A  man  who  never  believes  any  one  else 
cannot  expect  to  inspire  much  confi¬ 
dence.  1  therefore  dismiss  the  dealers 
with  a  query.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  demand  for  carriage  horses 
and  hunters  has  not  fallen  off,  but  for 
hacks  it  unquestionably  has.  A  uni¬ 
versal  cry  of  lamentation  goes  up  from 
the  riding  schools,  who  are  quite  frank 
about  their  losses.  Never  have  they 
experienced  such  bad  times,  and  in 
some  of  the  provincial  towns,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Brighton,  they  have  been  hard¬ 
er  hit  than  in  London.  Even  the 
largest  and  most  aristocratic  establish¬ 
ments  tell  the  same  story.  Some  of 
them  estimate  that  during  the  last  sea¬ 
son  business  diminished  by  fully  one 
half  or  more.  Where  they  had  ten 
horses  at  work  they  now  have  only 
three  or  four.  Justus  with  the  music, 
upils  take  half  an  hour  instead  of  an 
our,  or  a  course  of  twenty  instead  of 
forty  lessons  and  give  the  rest  to  the 
machine.  Or  they  cease  to  ride  alto- 
ether.  Some  stables  have  taken  to 
eepiug  bicycles,  and  the  manager  of 
one  very  important  place,  which  has  a 
branch  establishment  at  Brighton,  told 
me  that  he  had  been  forced  to  go  out 
cycling  with  his  pupils  there  in  order 
to  retain  the  connection.  The  Duchess 
of  Fife  started  the  fashion,  and  then  of 
course  there  was  no  holding  the  Brigh- 
tonians,  who  had  previously  entertained 
the  utmost  scorn  for  the  pastime.  The 
schools  have  taken  to  it  as  part  of  a 
genteel  education.  At  one  of  them, 
according  to  my  informant,  forty  boys, 
most  of  whom  used  to  learn  riding, 
now  sally  forth  upon  forty  bicycles. 
Then,  again,  the  same  people  used  to 
do  a  lot  of  business  supplying  military 
officers,  but  they  also  have  adopted  the 
machine  and  use  it  for  certain  duties 
which  can  be  performed  in  mufti. 
One  man  told  me  that  the  number  of 
horses  in  London  has  diminished  by 
250,000,  but  that  seems  rather  a  strong 
statement  to  accept  without  very  good 
evidence.  He  explained  it  in  some 
measure  by  the  increasing  use  of  small 
tricycle  vans  by  all  sorts  of  tradespeo¬ 
ple,  and  there  may  be  something  in 
that.  These  vehicles  have  certainly 


become  very  common,  and  they  pre- 
sumablv  displace  horsed  vans  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  If,  however,  horses 
had  been  so  largely  reduced  as  he  said, 
the  forage  dealers  must  have  suffered 
heavily,  which  is  not  the  case  as  yet, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  The  livery 
stable-keepers  who  supply  carriages  are 
quite  satisfied  with  tne  state  of  their 
business,  but  they  admit  that  hacks 
are  at  a  discount.  One  of  them  told 
me  of  a  case  within  his  experience, 
which  illustrates  the  sort  of  movement 
going  on.  A  customer  of  his  has  four 
daughters  who  used  to  ride  as  many 
hacks.  This  summer  they  must  all 
have  bicycles,  which  were  duly  bought 
by  their  indulgent  father,  who  found 
his  account  in  promptly  selling  the 
hacks  and  dismissing  the  grooms. 

Jewellers  I  have  found  somewhat 
shy  of  confessing  to  any  decline  in 
business.  They  admit  m  a  general 
way  that  “it  stands  to  reason”  one 
sort  of  present  displaces  another,  and 
as  jewelry  is  mainly  bought  for  pres¬ 
ents  it  must  be  affected  by  the  money 
spent  on  bicycles  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  they  are  reluctant  to  descend 
into  particulars.  One  well-known 
jeweller  in  Bond  Street  declined  to 
discuss  the  question  with  a  degree  of 
.discourtesy  which  is  rare,  I  am  happy 
to  think,  among  West  End  tradesmen, 
and  forced  mo  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  subject  was  extremely  painful  to 
him.  Some  have  been  quite  frank 
about  their  losses,  and  from  the  re¬ 
serve  of  the  rest,  none  of  whom  deny 
outright  that  they  have  suffered,  I 
gather  that  the  trade  in  general  has 
been  seriously  affected.  One  man  in  a 
fashionable  part  of  London  said  their 
business  had  gone  to  nothing  last  sum¬ 
mer.  “  I  used  to  have  hundreds  of 
ladies  here  buying  trinkets  and  one 
thing  and  another,  but  this  season  they 
fell  away  altogether.  Now  that  they 
have  bought  their  bicycles  aud  have 
got  some  money  again  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  back.”  They  come  shop¬ 
ping  with  their  machines,  he  said,  and 
bring  them  into  the  shop,  sometimes 
three  or  four  at  a  time,  which  is  a 
great  nuisance.  1  gather  that  other 
tradespeople  are  experiencing  the  same 
thing,  and  some  of  them  have  provided 
sheds  for  cloak-rooms  where  the  ma- 
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chines  can  be  left,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  mounted  customers.  The  mu¬ 
sic-halls  are  also  beginning  to  do  the 
same  thing,  I  am  told. 

As  for  the  watchmakers,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  jew¬ 
ellers,  they  deny  having  felt  any  appre¬ 
ciable  effect.  On  the  contrary,  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  very  good,  and  that 
applies  also  to  the  silversmiths  and 
electro-platers.  But  the  manager  of 
one  very  well-known  firm  of  watch¬ 
makers  gave  me  three  instances  which 
go  to  show  that  the  bicycle  has  com¬ 
peted  with  them,  although  they  may 
not  have  felt  it.  A  gentleman  came 
in  one  day  to  buy  a  twenty-five  guinea 
gold  watch  for  hie  nephew,  but  could 
not  decide  between  a  plain  one,  a 
“  demi  hunter,”  or  a  “hunter.”  So 
he  wrote  to  the  nephew  to  ask  which 
he  would  prefer,  and  the  young  man 
replied  that  he  was  very  much  obliged, 
but  if  his  uncle  did  not  mind,  he  would 
rather  have  a  bicycle  than  any  of  them. 
The  second  case  was  more  amusing. 
A  clergyman  one  day  bought  a  twenty- 
guinea  watch  for  himself,  but  not  very 
long  after  he  came  back  and  said  that 
he  found  he  wanted  a  bicycle  more. 
Would  they  take  back  the  watch  ?  In 
the  third  case  a  customer,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  talked  about  ordering  an  ex¬ 
pensive  watch,  on  being  pressed  about 
it  said,  “  Well,  you  see,  1  have  just 
been  buying  a  bicycle,  and  1  can’t  af¬ 
ford  the  watch  just  now.”  These 
cases  are  exactly  what  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  happen,  and  their  accidental 
occurrence  in  a  single  shop,  which  had 
no  reason  from  the  general  volume  of 
business  done  to  suppose  itself  affect¬ 
ed,  goes  to  show  that  the  bicycle  has 
probably  caused  far  more  displacement 
of  trade  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
It  must  be  so,  indeed,  if  the  figures  I 
quoted  at  the  beginning  are  anywhere 
near  correct.  According  to  them  not 
less  than  £10,000,000  have  been  spent 
in  this  country — for  the  export  trade 
only  amounts  to  about  £1,200,000 — 
during  the  year  upon  machines,  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  all  this,  or  the 
half  of  it,  can  have  come  out  of  music, 
riding,  and  jewelry. 


A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  about 
the  future.  The  trades  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  seriously  affected  are  very 
much  concerned  about  their  prospects, 
and  they  show  it  by  anxiously  proving 
that  the  cyclo- mania  is  a  temporary 
phase  which  will  pass  away.  That  is 
probably  true  of  cycling  as  a  mere 
amusement.  Not  that  it  will  pass 
away  altogether,  but  it  will  be  less 
eagerly  pursued.  The  great  attraction 
of  amusements,  especially  in  the  eyes 
of  women,  is  novelty  and  fashion. 
Neither  by  its  very  nature  is  capable  of 
lasting,  and  already  cycling  has  lost  its 
novelty.  By  next  season  it  will  no 
longer  be  fashionable.  It  has  become 
too  common  even  now,  and  fashionable 
people  are  dropping  it  because  they  do 
not  care  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  crowd  of  wheelers  their  ex¬ 
ample  has  brought  forth.  When  the 
other  women  find  it  no  longer  the  cor¬ 
rect  thing  they  will  care  less  about  it, 
and  a  general  reaction  will  take  place. 
But  besides  being  an  amusement,  the 
bicycle  is  also  a  means  of  locomotion  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  serves  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  and  on  that  ground  it  is  more 
likely  to  wax  than  to  wane  in  favor. 
I  draw  the  conclusion  that  music  and 
jewelry  need  have  no  fear  of  anything 
like  permanent  depression. 

They  will  recover  their  tone  without 
any  doubt ;  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
the  bicycle  to  dispossess  either  of  them 
for  long.  And  that  is  true  to  some 
extent  also  of  riding,  for  which  the 
machine  is  no  real  substitute.  But 
riding  is  the  luxury  of  the  few,  and  no 
great  matter.  For  the  horse  trade  gen¬ 
erally,  and  for  those  dependent  on  it, 
such  as  horse-breeders,  forage-dealers, 
hostlers,  grooms,  and  so  on,  the  pros¬ 
pect  appears  to  me  gloomy  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  cycle  and  the  motor-car 
together  will  render  half  of  them  eu- 
perfiuous.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  bicycles  fall  appreciably  in 
price,  so  as  to  bo  brought  within  the 
reach  of  a  really  large  section  of  the 
community,  other  trades  which  are  at 
present  quite  untouched  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  hit. — National  Review. 
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The  Bethel  Pike,  or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  the  “old  rock  road,” 
runs  rigiit  through  what  was  once  the 
blackest  bit  of  the  black  belt  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  and  this  latter  term,  let  me 
hasten  to  explain,  has  no  geological 
significance  whatever,  but  was  merely 
used  to  indicate  that  middle  region  of 
the  State  where,  in  former  days,  the 
negro  was  most  thick  upon  the  land. 
Regarding  the  second  name  conferred 
upon  the  decayed  highway,  along  which 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  reader  to  travel 
with  me  in  fancy  for  a  short  distance, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  only  effort  ever  made  in 
Virginia  to  macadamize  a  country  road 
still  strew  its  surface.  This  memora¬ 
ble  achievement  belongs  to  the  days  of 
stage  coaches  sixty  years  ago.  It  took 
the  shape  of  a  narrow  causeway  of 
rough  rocks  bisecting  the  broad  mud 
track  of  which  the  ordinary  Virginia 
road  did  then  and  still  does  consist, 
and  was  once  regarded  as  the  wonder 
of  its  time.  I  have  seen  old  pictures 
—mostly,  however,  of  advertising  ten¬ 
dencies,  of  the  stage  coach  skimming 
this  crude  embankment  at  the  giddiest 
rate.  But  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
the  chief  aim  of  the  declining  traffic 
has  been  to  dodge  the  fearsome  cause¬ 
way  bv  hugging  first  one  fence  and 
then  the  other,  according  as  weather 
and  circumstances  permitted.  Nowa¬ 
days,  indeed,  you  may  travel  for  miles 
along  the  Bethel  Pike  without  meeting 
any  traffic  whatsoever,  whether  horse 
or  foot,  and  this  not  because  the  road 
has  relapsed  into  a  state  of  nature,  for 
that  is  the  normal  condition  of  most 
Virginia  roads,  but  because  there  are 
scarcely  any  people  left  to  travel  on  it. 

There  is  probably  no  more  pathetic 
sight  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  anywhere 
than  that  presented  by  large  districts, 
nay,  whole  counties,  in  this  same  black 
belt  of  Virginia.  In  regions  nearer 
home  it  is  true  the  deer  may  wander  or 
the  sheep  nibble  over  the  vanished  hab¬ 
itations  of  an  expatriated  peasantry. 
But  in  such  cases  it  is  rather  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  economy — if  in  some  eyes  an 
New  Semes.— Vol.  LXIV.,  No.  6. 
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undesirable  triumph — over  sentimental 
poverty.  The  human  occupants  must 
have  lived  perpetually  upon  the  bor¬ 
derland  of  want ;  their  four-footed  suc¬ 
cessors  are  at  least  the  symbol  of  wealth 
and  the  pastures  they  wander  over  are 
of  greater,  not  less  profit  to  their  own¬ 
er,  than  before.  But  here  over  large 
districts  of  Virginia  everything  has 
gone  or  almost  everything— squirearchy 
and  peasantry  alike — and  they  were  not 
miserable  and  poverty-stricken,  but 
happy  aud  prosperous.  Nor  is  there 
here  any  stock  to  take  their  place,  for 
stock  would  starve  upon  the  briars  and 
broomsedge  that  run  riot  over  the  de¬ 
serted  fields.  And  these  people,  let  it 
be  remembered,  lived  here,  not  for 
many  centuries  it  is  true,  but  for  more 
than  two,  and  this  for  the  purpose  in 
hand  is  much  the  same  as  twenty. 

The  leading  cause  of  this  desolation, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  the  civil 
war  and  the  collapse  of  negro  slavery. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
The  recent  history  of  the  South  is,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  progress.  Those  dis¬ 
tricts  that  were  naturally  rich  in  soil 
or  mineral  wealth,  have  maintained  or 
vastly  improved  their  former  position. 
Those  which  are  naturally  poor  have 
retrograded  with  still  greater  rapidity, 
and  it  was  upon  these  latter  that  the 
most  patriarchal  establishments  in  the 
old  slavery  days  were  very  largely  to 
be  found.  For  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  all  that  the  keen  Yankee  or 
thrifty  German  can  do,  to  hold  his  own 
upon  the  richest  lands  of  America. 
The  fight  of  the  easy-going  and  some¬ 
what  shiftless  gentry  of  Virginia  upon, 
some  of  the  poorest  ceased  long  ago, 
and  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  though, 
hardly  at  the  close  of  the  sixties  a  fore¬ 
seen  one.  For  I  remember  very  well 
about  that  time  how  people  in  those 
parts-felt  and  spoke  regarding  the  fu¬ 
ture.  A  large  number  of  the  gentry 
and  practically  all  the  yeomen  or  mid¬ 
dling  class  remained  upon  their  farms 
after  the  war.  They  could  not  all  go 
to  Baltimore  and  become  lawyers  and 
insurance  agents,  though  so  many  Vir- 
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ginians  did  fly  to  that  then  almost  sole 
harbor  of  refuge,  as  to  create  a  griev¬ 
ance  among  the  natives  not  yet  quite 
forgotten.  By  the  close  of  the  decade 
which  saw  the  war,  almost  every  land- 
owner  remaining  on  his  place,  and 
these  were  many,  had  contrived  to  col¬ 
lect  sufficient  implements  and  stock 
wherewith  to  cultivate  his  lands.  The 
latter,  carrying  good  houses  and  what 
local  custom  considered  good  outbuild¬ 
ings,  were  at  least  his  own,  if  some¬ 
times  encumbered.  The  negroes  had 
virtually  not  moved,  and  could  be  hired 
at  wages  which,  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  continent,  were  very  low.  The 
Southerners  are  constitutionally  a  san¬ 
guine  people,  and  the  Virginian,  when 
he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
war  and  reconstruction,  and  had  fairly 
settled  down  at  home  again,  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  hopeful  of  his  future  as  a  farm¬ 
er.  He  was  poor  of  course,  and  had 
little  or  no  credit,  for  his  negroes  had 
been  his  security,  while  now  they  were 
free  men  and  his  laborers.  But  with 
very  few  exceptions  the  Virginian  gen¬ 
tleman  had  never  tasted  luxury  as  the 
word  is  commonly  understood.  Of  the 
many  daily  necessities  of  an  English 
landowner  or  gentleman  of  most  mod¬ 
erate  means  he  never  dreamt.  In  his 
establishment  there  had  been  a  rude 
plenty,  but  in  its  appointments  and 
fittings,  except  that  everything  was 
clean,  and  that  it  was  distinctly  the 
home  of  a  gentleman  as  opposed  to 
that  of  a  mere  farmer,  there  was  no 
approach  to  the  interior  of  the  ordinary 
English  country  mansion. 

An  owner  of  three  thousand  acres 
would  rank  in  England  among  the 
lesser  squirearchs.  But  three  thou¬ 
sand  British  acres  before  the  recent 
collapse,  and  even  yet  sometimes, 
would  mean  £150,000  or  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars.  Now  half  that  sum  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  slavery  would 
have  bought  out  nearly  any  of  the  big¬ 
ger  magnates  in  Virginia,  land  slaves 
and  personalty,  and  few  of  the  country 
gentry  were  worth  a  quarter  of  it.  I 
mention  this  because  so  much  rubbish 
has  been  written  of  ante-bellum  luxury 
and  splendor  by  imaginative  Ameri¬ 
cans,  either  Northerners  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  old  Southern  life,  or  by 
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untravelled  Southerners  whose  notions 
of  luxury  mean  abundance  of  home- 
cured  ham,  a  mint  julep  before  break¬ 
fast,  or  a  black  boy  to  pull  their  boots 
off.  Such  writers  have  been  taken  too 
literally,  and  much  misconception  has 
arisen  both  in  England  and  America 
regarding  the  actual  standard  of  that 
happy,  careless,  and  picturesque  life, 
which  distinguished  the  Southern 
States,  and  most  of  all  Virginia,  before 
the  war. 

The  Virginia  gentry  of  slavery  days 
lived  simply,  partly  because  they  had 
to,  and  partly  because  they  knew.no 
other  life.  The  cares  of  a  plantation 
and  the  ownership  of  a  hundred  or  two 
negroes  did  not  admit  of  those  pro¬ 
longed  absences  in  which  a  mere  rent 
receiver  could  indulge.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  that  I  could  indicate  there  was 
money  made  in  a  modest  way  by  actual 
farming.  In  most,  however,  and  in 
particular  such  as  we  are  now  consid¬ 
ering,  if  the  estate  was  self-supporting 
it  was  as  much  as  it  was  capable  of. 
When  the  domestic  wants  of  the  plan¬ 
ter’s  household  had  been  supplied,  and 
the  numerous  families  of  negroes  fed 
and  clothed,  all  of  which  was  done  with 
little  recourse  to  the  city  merchant, 
there  was  not  often  a  great  deal  left 
for  outside  needs.  Education  was,  of 
course,  a  leading  item,  but  the  State 
University  was  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive,  nor  were  there  sons  in  crack  regi¬ 
ments,  nor  wine-merchants’  bills  worth 
mentioning,  nor  did  the  accounts  of 
tailor  and  dressmaker  make  very  seri¬ 
ous  demands  on  this  happy  rustic  soci¬ 
ety.  Taxes  were  light,  while  of  those 
innumerable  tributes  to  his  position 
which,  in  the  shape  of  local  subscrip¬ 
tions,  lighten  the  purse  of  even  the 
smaller  English  squire,  the  Virginia 
landowner  knew  nothing.  There  was 
no  high-class  fast  life  to  attract  the 
men  folk,  either  of  a  sporting  or  a  con¬ 
vivial  sort.  Young  gentlemen  went  to 
the  dogs  occasionally,  as  they  will  do 
all  the  world  over  ;  but  in  Virginia 
they  had  to  go  there  in  a  dismal  squalid 
fashion,  amid  the  atmosphere  of  pro¬ 
vincial  whiskey  saloons  and  low  com¬ 
panions.  The  tone  of  society,  how¬ 
ever,  was  in  general  wholesome  and  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  it  matters  little  if  its  back- 
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I  sliders  had  no  opportunity  of  sowing 
their  wild  oats  like  gentlemen,  if  there 
be  in  that  any  particular  merit. 

I  The  very  simplicity  of  this  old  Vir- 

■  ginia  society  was  its  charm,  with  its 
courteous  old-fashioned  manners  and 
its  hearts  both  stout  and  kind,  and  as 

I  much  education  within  its  ranks  as 

■  was  in  those  days  necessary  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  living  out  of  touch  with 
the  world’s  great  centres.  Perhaps 
the  principal  domestic  extravagance  of 
these  days  was  the  annual  visit  to  the 
Springs,  a  pilgrimage  no  properly  con¬ 
stituted  Virginia  family  could  omit. 
Here  were  mountain  breezes  and  heal¬ 
ing  waters  for  the  sickly  ;  dancing  and 
flirting  ad  galore  for  the  young  ;  and 
opportunities  for  the  old  of  telling 
stories  and  cracking  jokes  and  talking 
politics,  such  as  no  local  court-house 
could  oiler.  That  was  a  happy  day 
always  when  the  family  started  in  all 
its  glory  for  the  Springs.  The  wheat 
harvest  was  over,  the  corn  was  “  laid 
by,”  the  young  tobacco  plants  had 
“  taken  holt,”  and  under  the  hot  July 
sun  were  dimpling  the  red  hillsides  or 
darker  low  grounds  in  checkered  lines 
of  green.  The  negroes  were  sleek  and 
fat,  and  happy  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
abundance  around  them.  There  was  a 
lull  in  the  year’s  anxieties,  and  the 
lord  of  this  strangely  constituted  king¬ 
dom  possessed  his  soul,  for  once,  in 
peace  as  the  family  coach,  loaded  with 
trunks  and  piloted  by  some  ancient  re¬ 
tainer,  turned  off  the  ruts  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  road  on  to  the  ruts  of  the  great 
main  highway.  Along  the  same  route, 
too,  went  the  saddle-horses,  bestridden 
by  frolicsome  sons  or  cackling  negroes, 
pacing,  racking,  or  fox-trotting  along 
in  the  red  dust,  all  bound  for  one  or 
other  of  those  mountain  Meccas  of  the 
Virginia  pilgrims.  This  forlorn  old 
rugged,  deserted  turnpike  echoed  in 
former  days  to  the  merry  tramp  of 

n  thousands  of  these  light-hearted  pil- 

^  grims.  Now  those  indefatigable  beetles, 
whose  mission  consists  in  rolling  the 
summer  dust  of  Virginia  highways  into 
pellets,  pursue  their  inscrutable  calling 
from  morning  till  night,  w’ithout  fear 
of  destruction  by  wheel  or  hoof.  En¬ 
tertaining,  it  was  true,  was  the  delight 

^  of  the  old  Virginian,  nor  were  there 
ever  in  the  world  more  charming  hosts  j 


but  the  plantation  provided  almost 
wholly  for  the  simple  entertainment, 
for  there  nearly  everything  was  pro¬ 
duced  that  ministered  to  a  guest’s 
wants.  The  saddle-horse  that  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  from  the  station,  even 
the  servant  that  ted  it  there  was  raised 
on  the  place ;  the  blankets  he  slept 
under  were  woven  in  the  cabins ;  the 
mutton,  the  ham,  the  hot  biscuits, 
the  sweet  milk,  and  the  other  simple 
and  admirable  condiments  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  mint  julep  before 
breakfast,  and  perhaps  a  glass  or  two 
of  Madeira  at  dinner,  formed  the  acme 
of  local  Epicureanism  were  all  home 
grown. 

I  should  not,  however,  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  drop  into  any  finan¬ 
cial  comparisons  concerning  the  by¬ 
gone  gentry  of  Virginia,  except  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  mways  seemed  to  me 
a  pity  that  so  much  florid  nonsense 
about  “  Barons”  and  ”  lavish  splen¬ 
dor”  and  the  like  should  have  obscured 
not  only  the  truth,  but,  in  a  measure, 
also  the  chief  excellence  of  this  society, 
which  lay  in  its  simplicity.  A  sim¬ 
plicity,  too,  of  which  it  was  itself  al¬ 
most  unconscious,  for  it  knew  nothing 
else  and  had  no  standard  of  compari¬ 
son.  Owing  a  good  deal  to  this  latter 
cause,  and  with  the  help  of  an  idealist 
literature,  also  due  partly  to  it,  the 
Southerner  of  this  generation  has  al¬ 
most  persuaded  himself  that  his  slave¬ 
owning  forbears  ate  off  gold  and  silver 
plates,  drove  habitually  in  a  coach  and 
six,  and  traced  their  descent  to  the 
most  illustrious  houses  of  Britain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Virginia  had 
been  none  too  prosperous  for  the  last 
generation  of  the  slave  era.  Her  lands 
had  been  going  down,  and  but  for  the 
great  demand  for  negroes  occasioned 
by  the  development  of  the  new  cotton 
planting  industry  in  the  far  south, 
some  crisis  in  her  affairs  must  have  oc¬ 
curred  thirty  years  before  she  was 
forced  into  war  by  her  hot-headed  sis¬ 
ters.  She  saved  nerself  by  becoming, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances, 
”  a  raising  state,”  and  for  the  last 
period  of  the  old  life  her  chief  export 
was  negroes.  This  sounds  more  brutal 
than  it  actually  was,  for  trade  was  for¬ 
tuitous  as  far  as  the  individual  went, 
though  systematic  as  regards  the  Stat^ 
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doxical.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
export  was  not  intentional,  except  on 
the  part  of  the  slave-trader  who  prowled 
about,  tempting  the  less  scrupulous 
owners  with  offers  of  two  thousand 
dollars  for  a  stalwart  man  or  dfteen 
hundred  for  a  “  likely”  woman  out  of 
his  abundant  stock  of  humanity. 
Among  even  the  best  masters  it  had  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  legitimate  to  part 
with  a  negro  who  had  proved  himself 
incorrigible  ;  but  that  channel  through 
w'hich  Virginia  negroes  went  South  in 
the  greatest  numbers  was  the  forced 
sale  under  bankruptcy  or  legal  pres¬ 
sure,  when  these  human  assets,  amid 
general  lamentation,  and  the  remorse¬ 
ful  wailings  of  their  owners,  had  to 
take  their  chance  with  the  hirniture 
and  the  cattle,  beneath  the  inexorable 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  the  close 
of  the  war  and  the  period  of  recon¬ 
struction  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  Numb  despair  had 
been  succeeded  by  something  like  hope 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Virginians,  who 
still  stuck  to  their  homesteads.  1  well 
remember  the  state  of  feeling  upon 
this  subject.  The  land  had  never,  it 
was  truly  said,  been  reasonably  treated 
under  slavery.  And  upon  this  every 
one  was  agreed.  To  kindly  treatment 
the  exhausted  acres  and  infertile  fields 
would  generously  respond.  So  said 
Yankee  farmers  who  began  to  put  in 
an  appearance,  though  not  a  very 
warmly  welcomed  one  ;  so  said  hard- 
headed  Scotchmen  and  confident 
cocksure  Englishmen.  And  so  at  last 
came  to  believe  the  native  owners, 
though  not  quite  so  confident,  because 
they  knew  them  better,  of  the  ready 
response  to  improvement  of  their  pa¬ 
ternal  acres  as  the  strangers  who  lec¬ 
tured  them  on  the  subject,  and  what 
was  better  still,  backed  their  opinion 
b^  purchasing  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion  no  inconsiderable  share  bf  the 
country.  There  was  a  good  excuse  in¬ 
deed  in  those  days  for  the  number  of 
estates  that  were  for  sale  ;  and  very 
eligible  they  appeared.  Their  build¬ 
ings  were  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
farm-house  of  Canada,  and  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  that  backwoods  life 
which  had  hitherto  been  indelibly  as- 


England  minds  with  expatriation. 
The  lands  were  well  watered  and  lay 
in  gentle  nndulations  ready  for  the 

f dough.  The  landscape  was  not  sub- 
ime,  but  it  was  good  to  look  upon, 
and  still  is  so  for  those,  if  there  could 
be  any  such,  to  whom  its  briery  wastes 
and  sedgy  fields  and  rotting  fences  tell 
no  tales.  Stately  forests  of  fine  tim¬ 
ber  covered  the  unoccupied  spaces ; 
prolific  orchards  of  apple  and  peach- 
trees  bloomed  around  the  homesteads ; 
the  climate  was  the  best  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  re¬ 
gion  calculated  to  hold  the  affection  of 
its  sons,  and  to  attract  the  stranger, 
particularly  the  educated  stranger,  and 
imbue  him  with  a  hankering  for  coun¬ 
try  life  under  such  conditions  as  seemed 
here  to  exist.  “  Here  will  I  live  and 
die,”  was  the  resolve  of  many  a  New 
Englander  and  not  a  few  Britishers  as 
they  surveyed  the  roomy,  and  even 
dignified-looking  mansion,  with  its  an- 
cestral  oaks  and  broad  acres,  that  had 
just  passed  into  their  hands  at  a  price 
which  seemed  to  them  a  bargain,  and 
to  those  who  knew  perhaps  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  quite  fair  and  reasonable.  Such 
prices,  indeed,  read  now  like  a  joke, 
though  in  truth  a  very  grim  one. 
“  Who  can  suppose,”  wrote  an  English 
author  and  authority  on  such  matters 
about  the  year  1870,  “  that  these  Vir¬ 
ginian  estates,  now  freely  offered  at 
thirty  and  forty  dollars  an  acre,  will 
be  long  in  the  market  at  figures  such 
as  these.”  A  true  enough  prophet  was 
our  author,  but  alack,  alack,  not  in 
the  fashion  he  intended.  Far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  and  that  is  very  far  indeed 
from  some  high  points  upon  the  Bethel 
Pike,  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  that  if 
put  upon  the  market  to-day  would 
fetch,  not  forty,  but  four  dollars  an 
acre.  Upon  behalf  of  most  I  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  say  that  the  auctioneer 
would  expend  his  eloquence  upon  deaf 
ears  and  shout  his  laudatory  platitudes 
in  vain. 

But  this  is  merely  the  bald  financial 
side  of  the  question,  though  it  may  be 
doubted  if  pages  of  description  could 
tell  a  woeful  tale  more  significantly. 
1  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting,  or  what  would  be  called  a  very 
tragic  tale,  to  the  general  reader.  I 
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am  not  in  a  position  to  judge.  It  is 
simply  that  of  the  depopulation  of  a 
vast  region,  where  life  for  long  ages 
went  merrily,  but  is  now  silent,  or  very 
nearly  so,  and  the  feeble  sparks  that 
flicker  here  and  there  amid  the  weedy 
desolation,  only  seem  to  me  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  sadness  of  the  scene. 

Every  one  has  gone,  not  only  the 
old  families,  but  the  later  ones,  who 
with  help  and  hope  and  capital  came 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  that  war  and  its  consequences 
had  made,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  poor  lands  of  Virginia  only  wanted 
farming  properly  to  laugh  with  glad¬ 
ness.  One  after  another  natives  and 
foreigners  gave  up  the  unequal  strug¬ 
gle. 

The  latter  soon  found  that  except  in 
the  strips  of  river  bottom  they  had 
struck  land  of  a  poverty  beyond  all 
calculation,  and  through  whose  too 
often  porous  subsoil  manures  disap¬ 
peared  with  heart-breaking  rapidity. 
No  natural  grass,  as  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  western  counties  even  of 
Virginia,  grew  upon  the  waste  places 
to  cover  their  nakedness,  but  broom- 
sedge  and  briars  and  thorns  and  sap¬ 
lings  only.  To  achieve  a  set  of  clover 
required  considerable  effort,  and  even 
then  the  result  was  problematical — 
while  winter  storms  cut  deep  channels 
in  the  soft  red  hillsides,  and  summer 
suns  blistered  and  defertilized  the  galls 
and  scars  that  marked  their  course. 
In  the  middle  of  the  “  seventies”  prices 
fell  grievously.  The  West,  with  her 
overflowing  abundance,  grew  nearer 
every  year.  All  grades  of  tobacco  but 
the  very  best,  whidi  was  producible  only 
in  certain  counties,  ceased  to  pay. 
Growing  seven  or  eight  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  with  an  occasional 
twelve,  had  been  possible  under  slavery, 
and  remained  possible,  though  hardly 
profitable  with  the  high  prices  which 
followed  the  war,  but  with  the  collapse 
of  the  grain  markets  became  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  The  fattening  of  cattle  on 
land  that  could  rarely  be  persuaded  to 
take  or  hold  grass  worth  mentioning 
was  out  of  the  question.  Guide  books 
and  histories,  and  magazine  writers 
from  time  immemorial,  tell  us  that  all 
this  was  because  the  lands  of  East  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  worn  out  by  repeated  crops 
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of  tobacco.  There  is  a  half  or  rather 
quarter  truth  about  this — as  every  one 
with  a  practical  experience  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  knows — that  amounts  to  a  fiction. 
This  is  what  many  of  the  strangers 
thought  who  came  into  the  country 
after  the  war,  and  it  took  them  some 
years  to  find  out  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  was  “  naiteral  po’  in  the 
woods,”  as  the  vernacular  had  it.  The 
country  had  been  well  enough  to  Tne 
happily  in  and  raise  negroes.  Even 
after  this,  till  the  West  came  into  ac¬ 
tion,  it  remained  as  a  sort  of  possibil¬ 
ity.  But  with  the  fierce  competition 
of  fat  prairies  and  low  prices,  what 
could  such  a  region  hope  for  ?  People 
cannot  live  on  sentiment  or  feed  on 
climate.  Nor  can  old  associations  or 
tender  memories  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door. 

Ever  since  the  period  following  the 
war  it  has  been  my  lot  to  traverse,  at 
stated  intervals,  the  same  twenty  miles 
or  so  of  the  old  Bethel  Pike.  And  if 
I  take  as  my  text  this  particular  line 
of  road  it  is  only  because  I  know  it 
best,  and  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
its  slow  but  sure  decay,  and  have  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  as  I  ride  along 
of  peopling  its  deserted  homesteads  and 
abandoned  fields  with  familiar  names 
and  well-remembered  faces.  But  this, 
after  all,  is  but  a  fraction  of  a  large 
slice  of  Virginia  which  tells  the  same 
sad  tale.  Nor  would  it  be  a  spectacle 
half  so  pathetic  if  the  country,  as  here 
and  there  is  actually  the  case,  had  been 
wholly  abandoned  to  the  forests  of 
scrub,  oak,  and  pine,  that  without  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  tneir  own  would,  if  un¬ 
checked,  at  least  have  thrown  their 
kindly  canopy  over  these  dismal  skele¬ 
tons  of  the  past.  But  life,  as  I  have 
said,  flickers  feebly  yet  upon  these  old 
estates.  Heaven  knows  who  they  now 
belong  to.  Most  of  them  have  changed 
hands,  and  that  more  than  once,  and 
always  at  declining  prices,  since  I  first 
knew  them.  Many  of  them  are  now 
hardly  worth  paying  taxes  on,  and 
taxes  are  low.  llere  and  there  a  sur¬ 
viving  scion  of  some  old  family  may  be 
found  struggling  with  the  briars,  bear¬ 
ing  but  little  likeness  in  appearance  or 
education,  and  still  less  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  life,  to  his  forbears.  Some¬ 
times  the  dilapidated  acres  are  still 
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owned  by  the  family,  who  are  scattered 
in  trade  or  what  not  all  over  the  United 
States,  while  some  “  poor  white”  or 
negro  tenant  undertakes  to  pay  a  rent 
which  theoretically  almost  nominal  is 
reduced  in  practice  to  microscopic  pro¬ 
portions.  Mortgagees  own  many 
through  foreclosure,  storekeepers,  per¬ 
haps,  or  lawyers  in  the  local  towns, 
and  if  they  get  rent  enough  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  keep  the  buildings  from  ac¬ 
tually  falling,  it  is  the  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion,  unless  maybe  a  few  days  quail 
shooting  in  November,  that  they  de¬ 
rive  from  the  acquisition.  In  some 
places,  indeed,  the  forests  have  reas¬ 
serted  themselves  so  freely  that  the 
very  deer,  after  a  banishment  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  let  us  say,  have  found  their  way 
back  to  as  great  a  solitude  as  that  from 
which  they  were  originally  driven. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  landscape 
lies  as  open  as  of  old,  and  the  fields 
keep  their  former  boundaries,  marking 
them  rather  by  the  lusty  growth  of 
briars  and  saplings  that  have  fiourished 
especially  along  the  fences  than  by  the 
rotting  rails  they  hide.  And  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when,  in  happier 
days,  the  cheery  shout  of  the  negro,  as 
he  followed  his  plough  or  harrow  over 
the  red  corn  lands,  and  the  busy  stir 
of  rural  life  filled  the  air,  the  blooms 
of  the  dogwood  and  the  wild  cherry 
and  the  peach  blow  over  wastes  of 
broomsedge,  that  are  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  less  depressing  to  look  upon 
than  the  dismal  efforts  to  fight  against 
fate  which  break  the  desolation. 

Here  is  a  hillside  on  whose  briary 
face  the  withered  corn  stalks  of  two 
years  ago  are  still  standing,  telling  by 
their  miserable  attenuation  a  tale  un¬ 
mistakable.  Here  a  few  acres  of  wheat 
thin  beyond  belief  upon  the  ground, 
and  of  a  sickly  color,  save  where  some 
old  tobacco-barn  or  cabin  has  stood,' 
and  a  bright,  rank  patch  shows  by  con¬ 
trast  what  wheat  should  be  in  April, 
and  what  it  is  not.  There,  again,  a  field 
of  last  year’s  corn  has  been  followed  in 
the  ordinary  local  rotation  by  oats, 
which  amid  dead  corn-stalks  and  a 
promising  growth  of  weeds  and  bushes 
IS  making  a  desperate  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence.  If  it  achieves  this  last  it  may 
thresh  out  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  a 
miserable  output  indeed,  but  one  which 


the  sickly  wheat-field  across  the  road 
will  hardly  run  to.  Fine  horses,  as 
everybody  knows,  once  scampered  and 
whinnyed  over  these  now  tangled 
wastes,  horses  that  were  the  pride  of  a 
sport-loving  population,  whose  sires 
often  had  borne  names  of  note  upon 
Newmarket  Heath  and  Epsom  Downs, 
themselves  distinguished  upon  South¬ 
ern  race-tracks,  and  not  unfamiliar 
with  the  music  of  horn  and  hound.  It 
is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Virginia 
horse,  which  still  enjoys  some  reputa¬ 
tion  in  America,  does  not  find  its  mod¬ 
el  in  the  miserable  drudges  that,  scarred 
by  collar  and  trace-chain,  toil  in  these 
unprofitable  furrows,  or  drag  the  crazy, 
half-loaded  wagons  along  the  old  rock 
road. 

Following  along  the  latter,  it  carries 
us  every  now  and  again  with  sharp  de¬ 
scent  and  little  ceremony  into  the 
waves  of  some  rapid  stream  that  brawls 
over  its  pebbly  bed  with  a  callous  gay- 
ety  that  seems  somehow  at  variance 
with  the  scenes  through  which  it  is 
travelling.  As  our  steed,  after  the 
fashion  of  all  its  kind  in  Virginia, 
stands  in  midstream  and  slakes  an  ap¬ 
parently  unquenchable  thirst,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  vista  unfolds  itself  to  left  and  right 
of  sunlit  foam  and  gray  rocks,  and 
bowers  of  leaves  that  willow,  alder, 
beech,  and  sycamore  form  with  their 
spreading  branches. 

Here,  too,  are  some  remnants  of  fer¬ 
tility,  and,  indeed,  all  along  the  tor¬ 
tuous  course  of  the  little  river  strips  of 
alluvial  bottom  land  will  be  found 
hugging  its  banks,  which  in  former 
days,  on  the  greater  estates,  made  up 
in  some  sort  for  the  infertile  uplands 
that  spread  on  either  hand.  Still  in 
those  days  such  choice  bits  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  some  forbearance.  To  protect 
them  from  washing  floods  at  least  was 
the  planters’  care,  and  to  sow  them 
from  time  to  time  in  meadow  grass  or 
clover.  Even  such  simple  operations 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  hungry, 
shiftless  occupier  of  modern  days, 
whose  reckless  plough  vies  with  the 
wayward  stream  in  destroying  those 
few  spots  where  he  can  still  hope  to 
raise  some  apology  for  a  crop. 

But  perhaps  it  is  in  the  homesteads 
themselves  that  the  contrast  between 
the  then  and  now”  is  saddest.  Many 
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of  them  you  would  hardly  notice  from 
the  turnpike,  for  though  standing 
mostly  upon  hill  tops,  those  that  have 
any  past  in  a  social  sense  are  a  long 
way  back  from  the  road,  and  often  hid¬ 
den  by  those  stately  groves  of  forest 
trees  that  throw  their  protecting  arms 
around  every  well-constituted  Virginia 
homestead. 

Here  is  one  that,  even  after  the  war, 
remained  a  type  of  that  simple,  gra¬ 
cious,  old-fasnioned  hospitality  that 
distinguished  the  period  before  it. 
The  track  that  wandered  off  the  turn¬ 
pike  through  the  woods  to  the  private 
entrance  was  easy  enough  to  overlook 
even  in  those  days,  and  now  when  the 
dead  leaves  lie  upon  it,  undisturbed  by 
passing  wheel  or  hoof,  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  up  to  the  two  rotting  posts  upon 
which  once  hung  the  ever-open  and 
hospitable  gate.  The  house  itself  in  a 
score  of  years  seems  to  have  lived  a 
lifetime,  and  to  have  hastened  from 
cheerful  and  well-preserved  middle  age 
to  decrepitude  and  decay.  The  win¬ 
dows  have  mostly  fallen  out,  and  a  bat¬ 
tered  shutter  hangs  here  and  there  by 
a  single  hinge  from  the  sash  to  empha¬ 
size  the  woeoegone  aspect  of  the  walls. 
Scarred  are  these  with  ominous-look¬ 
ing  cracks  in  the  brick  that  no  inmates 
whose  interest  in  life  was  vigorous  and 
circulation  normal  could  contemplate 
without  dismay.  A  family  of  “  poor 
whites”  occupy  one  wing  of  the  decay¬ 
ing  mansion  and  work  their  wild  will 
on  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  acres. 
And  the  “  poor  white”  of  Eastern  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  both  in  appearance  and  ways 
of  life  the  most  unlovely  sample  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  of  rural  Anglo-Saxon  at 
any  rate,  that  an  inscrutable  Provi¬ 
dence  has  fashioned.  To  suppose  that 
a  single  window-pane  would  be  re¬ 
placed,  a  single  nail  driven  into  a  loose 
plank,  or  a  gate  hung  upon  its  hinges 
under  the  auspices  of  these  gentry, 
would  be  not  to  know  them.  If  any¬ 
thing  were  wanted  to  intensify  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  of  this  spectre  of  an  old  Vir¬ 
ginia  home  the  gaunt  forms  and  yellow 
faces  and  vacant  stare  of  its  present 
occupants  are  well  calculated  to  do  so. 

The  heavy  portico  over  the  door, 
resting  in  the  English  fashion  of  the 
Oeorgian  period,  on  lofty  fluted  col¬ 
umns,  has  shed  the  plaster  from  its 


ceiling  in  big  cakes  upon  the  rotting 
steps.  The  Virginia  squires  never 
grasped  the  rudiments  of  landscape 
gardening.  An  acre  or  so  of  old  turf 
shaded  with  forest  trees  and  sprinkled 
with  a  few  exotics  filled,  and  upon  the 
whole  filled  well,  every  requirement  of 
dignity  and  comfort. 

Not  even  this  relic  of  former  days, 
however,  has  escaped  the  aggressive  in¬ 
road  which  nature  abandoned  to  itself 
makes  beneath  these  Southern  suns. 
For  the  briars  and  weeds  from  the  half- 
tilled  fields  without  have  leaped  the 
broken  palings  of  the  lawn  and  are 
disputing  every  yard  of  ground  with 
the  old  sod  that  seemed  to  have  in  it 
the  resisting  power  of  a  century’s 
growth  and  care. 

In  the  vegetable  garden,  on  which 
chiefly  in  olden  days  the  care  of  the 
household,  and  above  all  of  its  ladies, 
used  to  be  expended,  the  turf  walks 
can  still  be  traced,  and  the  posts  and 
trellis-work  over  which  the  grape-vines 
once  clambered  with  such  profusion 
are  even  yet  partly  standing — out  of  a 
jungle  of  weeds  waist-high — old-fash¬ 
ioned  herbs  still  push  their  heads  up 
here  and  there  for  life  and  light,  and 
the  box-edgings  of  the  beds  have  strug¬ 
gled  up  into  rank  bushes,  stiff  and 
straight  amid  the  chaos. 

And  yet  perhaps  it  is  the  inside  of 
the  house  that  awakens  the  saddest 
memories.  Each  chamber  in  its  musty 
silence  has  some  tale  of  its  own  to  tell, 
and  the  tale  told  within  these  particu¬ 
lar  walls  is  not  that  of  a  single  family, 
but  of  hundreds — the  story  of  a  whole 
race  who  once  were  powerful,  were  a 
leading  factor  in  the  life,  not  of  a  prov¬ 
ince,  but  of  a  nation,  and  who  have 
within  a  period  comparatively  brief 
passed  out  of  existence.  The  nails  are 
still  sticking  in  the  walls  from  which 
used  to  hang  those  homely  but  none 
the  less  treasured  paintings  of  gentle¬ 
men  in  wigs  and  swords,  and  ladies 
who  danced  with  Braddock’s  fated  offi¬ 
cers  at  Williamsburg,  and  as  sober 
matrons  turned  up  qo  doubt  their 
pretty  noses  (in  secret)  at  Patrick 
Henry’s  rustic  eloquence  and  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  dowdy  clothes.  It  needs  not 
the  memory  of  these  vanished  symbols 
to  remind  us  how  Virginia  in  pro8f)er- 
ity  and  political  influence  was  once  the 
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foremost  of  American  commonwealths, 
and  had  much  more  than  her  share  in 
a  numerical  sense,  considerable  though 
this  was,  in  guiding  and  shaping  the 
early  history  of  the  United  Slates. 

Virginia  as  a  state  is,  upon  the 
whole,  by  no  means  unprosperous.  We 
have  been  looking  at  her  moribund 
and  historic  half.  That  other  portion, 
which  represents  her  increase  and  pros¬ 
perity.  which  fattens  cattle  and  grows 
com  with  moderate  success,  which 
delves  for  coal  and  iron,  rears  blast 
furnaces  and  factories  and  summer 
hotels,  though  beautiful  indeed  by  na¬ 
ture,  belongs  otherwise  to  the  common¬ 
place  tale  of  modern  progress,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  point  of  view 
from  which  this  paper  is  written.  But 
this  pleasant  and  prosperous  western 
half  that  hugs  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  lies  amid  the  shadow 
of  the  Alleghanies  is  not,  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent,  the  Virginia  of  the 
days  when  her  opinion  was  listened  to 
by  sister  colonies  and  sister  states  with 
a  deference  that  reads  strangely  now. 

It  is  this  old  Virginia,  this  famous 
cradle  of  the  English  race  beyond  the 
sea,  that  now  lies,  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent,  an  almost  hopeless  desert,  or 
what,  compared  to  any  other  agricul¬ 
tural  country  in  the  civilized  world,  is 
practically  a  desert — and  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so.  This  is  not  an  age  when 
the  pressure  of  population  is  forcing 
men  on  to  sterile  lands— above  all  on 
to  sterile  lands  in  America,  where 
migration  is  so  simple  and  land  so 
abundant.  It  is  all,  indeed,  that  the 
tillers  of  fertile  farms  can  do,  at  this 
time,  to  hold  their  own.  The  owners 


of  indifferent  lands  are  having  an  anx¬ 
ious  time  of  it,  while  those  who  live 
upon  poor  ones,  though  they  may  have 
cultivated  them  with  thrift  and  energy 
for  generations,  are  abandoning  their 
homes  wholesale,  as  in  New  England, 
for  the  fatter  pastures  of  the  prairies, 
or  the  sunny  fertility  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  And  the  abandoned  farms  of 
New  England  were  considerably  more 
productive  than  the  mass  of  middle 
and  eastern  Virginia.  Even  the  prox¬ 
imity  to  markets,  which  at  one  time 
partly  neutralized  the  comparative 
poverty  of  eastern  lands,  has  no  longer 
any  commercial  significance.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  export  the  railroads  have 
equalized  long  freights  and  short  ones, 
while  in  the  matter  of  home  markets 
the  centre  of  population  shifts  farther 
westward  every  day.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  any  advantage  of  markets  assist 
a  country  whose  means  of  getting  to 
them  are  over  the  worst  roads  in  the 
world,  and  that  has  little  chance  now 
of  ever  having  better  ones.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive,  for  those  who  really 
know  it,  any  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  can,  within  measurable 
time,  arrest  the  decay,  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion,  of  Virginia  east  of  the  Piedmont 
counties — a  region,  roughly  speaking, 
half  the  size  of  England,  and  once  pre¬ 
eminently  the  England  of  the  New 
World,  where  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  the  sports,  and  even  the  prej¬ 
udices  of  the  mother  country  were  re¬ 
produced  with  a  fidelity  that  in  colo¬ 
nial  days  was  almost  pathetic,  and  the 
traces  of  which  are  even  yet  not  wholly 
extinct. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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By  the  death  of  Louis  Pasteur  sci¬ 
ence  has  been  bereft  of  one  of  her 
reatest  masters,  and  Prance  of  one  of 
er  most  illustrious  sons.  The  history 
of  his  epoch-making  discoveries  reads 
like  a  romance,  so  full  of  interest  are 
they  to  the  general  public,  and  so 
fraught  with  issues  of  first- rate  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 


Columbus  discovered  America  ;  New¬ 
ton,  Kepler,  Herschel,  Galileo  and 
other  great  astronomers  have  brought 
to  our  knowledge  the  existence  of 
worlds  greater  far  than  the  earth  we 
inhabit ;  and  to  Louis  Pasteur  we 
chiefly  owe  the  discovery  of  the  world 
of  the  “  infinitely  little,”  as  Pouchet 
has  felicitously  called  it,  the  world  of 
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micro-organic  life,  or,  as  it  is  popu¬ 
larly  known,  the  world  of  “  germs.” 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  sin¬ 
gle  scientific  worker  has  ever  contrib¬ 
uted  as  much  as  Pasteur  has  done  for 
the  advancement  of  so  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  ;  and  hence  there  are 
few  names  of  scientific  men  so  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  his.  The  fact,  too, 
that  much  of  his  work  was  of  an  in¬ 
tensely  practical  character,  and  had 
such  a  direct  bearing  on  many  indus¬ 
tries,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
widespread  nature  of  his  fame.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  highly  fascinating 
nature  of  many  of  his  researches,  ap¬ 
pealing  as  they  do  to  the  popular  im¬ 
agination,  has  doue  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else  to  carry  Pasteur’s  fame  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  biology,  in  chemistry,  in 
physics  and  in  medicine,  it  is  simple 
truth  to  say  that  his  discoveries  have 
been  epoch-making.  He  has  done 
much  to  create  an  entirely  new  science, 
viz.,  bacteriology —2k  science  which, 
during  the  last  few  years,  has  made 
such  gigantic  progress  that  it  bids  fair 
to  rival,  in  extent,  all  the  other  natural 
sciences.  Scarcely  less  wonderful  have 
been  his  contributions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  industries  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  of  silk  manufacture,  and  of  brew¬ 
ing  and  distilling.  But,  great  as  Pas¬ 
teur’s  actual  discoveries  in  science  are, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  sug¬ 
gestive  value  of  his  work,  in  opening 
up  fresh  fields  of  research,  has  been,  if 
possible,  even  greater  ;  so  that  Pas¬ 
teur’s  reputation,  it  may  be  safely  pre¬ 
dicted,  will  grow  with  the  lapse  of 
years. 

The  interest  in  Pasteur’s  career  cen¬ 
tres  in  his  scientific  discoveries.  His 
private  life  was  quiet  and  uneventful. 
We  have  a  pleasant  picture  of  his  his¬ 
tory  up  to  the  year  1883,  in  a  work 
written  by  M.  Pasteur’s  own  son-in- 
law,  M.  Valery  Radot,  entitled  ”  M. 
Pasteur,  Histoire  d’un  Savant  par  un 
Ignorant.”  As  this  work  may  be  re- 

arded  as  authoritative,  the  few  facts 

ere  quoted,  touching  the  scientist’s 
early  history,  aie  culled  from  its  pages. 

He  was  born  at  Dole  (Jura)  on  the 
27th  December,  1822.  The  life  of  his 
father  had  been  a  rough  one.  An  old 
soldier,  decorated  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 


tle,  he  had  been  forced  on  his  leturn 
to  France  to  earn  his  living  as  a  tan¬ 
ner.  Louis  was  his  only  child,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  watched  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  son  with  the  great¬ 
est  solicitude.  They  seem  to  have  har¬ 
bored,  from  the  very  first,  ambitious 
dreams  for  little  Louis’  future,  and 
the  greatest  care  was  taken  w’ith  the 
child’s  education.  Both  parents  were 
wont  frequently  to  say  that  they  would 
”  make  a  man  of  him.”  In  1825, 
when  Louis  was  only  three  years  old, 
his  parents  removed  to  Arbois  (a  small 
town  of  about  five  thousand  inhab¬ 
itants),  and  as  soon  as  Louis  was  old 
enough  ho  was  sent  to  the  collie  com¬ 
munal  of  that  town.  At  that  time  the 
father’s  great  ambition  was  that  the 
son  might  become  a  professor  in  the 
College  of  Arbois. 

Although  showing  at  an  early  age  a 
great  aptitude  for  learning,  the  future 
great  chemist  did  not  disdain  the  sports 
of  boyhood,  and  was  much  devoted  to 
fishing.  When  scarcely  thirteen  years 
old  he  began  to  exhibit  the  possession 
of  artistic  talents  ;  and  a  number  of 
portraits  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  Arbois,  drawn  by  the  pre¬ 
cocious  child.  Indeed,  one  old  lady 
.of  Arbois  recently  expressed  her  regret 
that  he  should  have  abandoned  paint¬ 
ing  for  chemistry,  as  she  felt  assured 
that,  had  he  stuck  to  art,  he  would 
have  achieved  great  fame  as  a  painter. 
In  the  interests  of  humanity  let  us  be 
thankful  that  it  was  otherwise  or¬ 
dained. 

That  the  young  Louis  had  a  great 
future  before  him  seems  to  have  been 
early  recognized  in  his  career  at  the 
Arbois  college  by  its  principal,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  that  he  would  yet 
fill  a  chair  in  a  royal  college,  and  who, 
subsequently,  did  not  scruple  to  fire 
the  youth’s  ambition  with  dreams  of 
the  “  £cole  Normale.” 

As  the  College  of  Arbois  was  not 
fully  equipped,  and  possessed  no  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy,  young  Pasteur 
was  soon  compelled  to  leave  it  in  order 
to  finish  his  course,  which  he  did  at 
Besan9on  ;  where,  after  a  year’s  study, 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelier  hs 
Lettres,  and  shortly  afterward  a  tutor¬ 
ship.  In  the  intervals  between  his 
duties  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prep- 
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arations  neceesary  for  the  examinations 
of  the  £!cole  Xormale.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  drst  began  to  interest 
himself  in  chemistry.  The  professor 
at  the  college  was  M.  Darlay,  who  soon 
recognized  in  this  eager  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  student  a  master’s  mind.  In  due 
course  Pasteur  presented  himself  for 
examination  for  the  !^cole  Normale, 
with  the  result  that  be  came  out  four¬ 
teenth  on  the  list.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  him  ;  and  he  determined,  de¬ 
spite  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  to 
again  submit  himself  to  examination 
after  he  should  have  completed  another 
year’s  study.  This  year  he  spent  in 
Paris,  under  a  schoolmaster  named  M. 
Barbel ;  and  at  its  expiry  he  entered 
the  £cole  Normale  as  fourth  on  the 
list. 

Pasteur,  who  was  now  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  henceforth  devoted  his 
entire  attention  to  the  study  of  chem¬ 
istry.  Not  merely  did  he  work  under 
Balard,  who  was  at  that  time  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  the  ificole  Nor¬ 
male,  but  he  also  attended  the  lectures 
of  Dumas  at  the  Sorbonne.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  science  soon  gained  him 
the  attention  of  his  teachers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  M.  Delafosse,  who  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  investigations  in  molecular 
phvsics. 

Pasteur’s  first  researches  were  de¬ 
voted  to  problems  connected  with  this 
interesting  department  of  science. 
About  this  time  a  communication  was 
made,  by  the  eminent  German  chem¬ 
ist,  Mitscherlich,  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  the  subject  of  the  tartrate 
and  paratartrate  of  soda  and  ammonia, 
which  led  Pasteur  to  his  first  great 
discovery.  Mitscherlich  had  pointed 
out  that  the  tartrate  and  the  paratar¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  although 
possessing  the  same  chemical  compo¬ 
sition,  the  same  crystalline  form,  and 
the  same  specific  gravity,  yet  differed 
in  respect  of  the  fact  that,  when  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  their  solutions  behave 
differently  with  regard  to  their  action 
on  light,  the  solution  of  the  tartrate 
causing  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to 
rotate,  while  the  solution  of  the  para¬ 
tartrate  exercised  no  such  action.  Pas¬ 
teur  could  not  believe  that  bodies  iden¬ 
tical  in  their  atomic  composition  and 
crystalline  form  could  differ  in  their 
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relation  to  light,  and  he  consequently 
devoted  himself  to  a  laborious  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  crystals  of  these  and  other 
compounds. 

While  engaged  in  this  work,  an  in¬ 
cident  occurred  which  threatened  to 
interrupt  the  young  investigator  in  his 
interesting  researches.  This  was  his 
nomination  to  the  professorship  of 
physics  at  the  Lycee  of  Tournon.  The 
influence  of  Balard,  who  specially  vis¬ 
ited  the  Bureau  of  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  the  interests  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  pupil,  was  effectual  in  cancel¬ 
ling  the  nomination,  and  Pasteur  was 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  £cole  Nor¬ 
male. 

The  results  of  his  investigations  on 
the  tartrates  and  paratartrates  solved 
the  problem  which  had  been  thrown 
down  as  a  kind  of  challenge  to  science 
by  the  eminent  German  chemist,  and 
at  once  established  Pasteur’s  position 
as  a  scientific  investigator. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  at  any 
length  the  nature  of  this  discovery  of 
Pasteur’s,  since  it  can  alone  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  scientific  chemist.  It 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  he 
found  that  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid 
were  symmetrical,  while  those  of  para- 
tartaric  (now  known  as  racemic)  acid 
were  not.  He  further  found  that  in 
the  latter  acid  there  are  two  distinct 
forms  of  tartaric  acid,  of  which  the 
one  is  like  the  ordinary  tartaric  acid, 
and  deflects  light  to  the  right ;  while 
the  other  deflects  it  to  the  left.  The 
two  in  combination  neutralize  one  an¬ 
other,  with  the  result  that  the  solution 
of  racemic  acid  does  not  deflect  light 
in  either  direction.  He  further  found 
that  the  same  held  true  of  their  com¬ 
pounds.  These  earliest  researches  of 
Pasteur  did  much  to  throw  light  on 
the  important  subject  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  molecules,  and  thereby  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  most  important  and 
fascinating  department  of  chemical  re¬ 
search  known  as  stereo-chemistry, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Van’t  Hoff,  Le  Bel  and  others,  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  some  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  chemistry.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  if  Pasteur  had 
done  nothing  more  for  science  than 
this,  he  would  have  been  sure  of  a 
great  reputation  among  chemists.  It 
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is  needless  to  add,  however,  that  to  the 
general  public  his  name  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  have  been  known. 

Pasteur’s  discovery  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sensation  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  venerable  M.  Biot 
was  charged  with  obtaining  from  Pas¬ 
teur  the  verification  of  his  results  ; 
and  it  was  with  feelings  of  deep  emo¬ 
tion  that  this  distinguished  investiga¬ 
tor  had  ocular  demonstration  afforded 
him  of  their  accuracy. 

In  1847  Pasteur  was  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics  at  Dijon  Lycee,  and, 
three  months  later,  he  was  nominated 
Assistant-Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Strassburg,  where  he  continued  till 
1853.  During  this  period  Pasteur  was 
married  to  Mademoiselle  Laurent,  a 
daughter  of  the  Rector  of  the  Academy 
of  Strassburg.  As  illustrative  of  his 
great  absorption  in  his  scientific  studies, 
it  is  asserted  that,  on  the  very  morning 
of  his  marriage,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
to  his  laboratory  and  remind  him  of 
the  event  that  was  to  take  place  that 
day. 

But  Pasteur’s  labors  were,  at  this 
point,  diverted  into  a  very  different 
channel  by  one  of  those  seemingly 
trivial  incidents  which,  several  times 
in  his  career,  were  destined  to  lead  to 
his  most  important  discoveries.  About 
this  time  a  German  firm  of  manufac¬ 
turing  chemists  observed  the  proneness 
to  fermentation  of  solutions  of  the  im¬ 
pure  commercial  tartrate  of  lime. 
This  incident  at  once  excited  Pasteur’s 
interest,  fresh  as  he  was  from  the  study 
of  the  tartrates;  and  he  immediately 
turned  his  attention  to  the  question. 
His  investigations  led  him  to  recog¬ 
nize,  as  the  cause  of  the  fermentation 
of  the  tartrate,  a  minute  organism.  It 
was  thus  that  Pasteur  was  drawn  away 
from  his  studies  in  pure  chemistry  to 
the  study  of  micro-organic  life.  His 
biographer  has  told  us  of  the  reluctance 
with  which  Pasteur  abandoned  his  re¬ 
searches  in  molecular  physics,  and  his 
conviction  that  he  might  have  been 
able  to  do  great  work  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  further  that  he  never  ceased 
to  lament  subsequently  his  inability  to 
retrace  his  steps. 

The  incident  which  finally  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  throw  himself  into  the 
question  of  fermentation  was  his  ap¬ 


pointment,  at  the  age  of  thirty- two,  as 
Dean  of  the  Faculte  des  Sciences  at 
Lille.  One  of  the  principal  industries 
of  the  district  was  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol  from  beetroot  and  corn  ;  and 
he  felt  that  if  he  could  make  himself 
useful  to  his  hearers,  he  would  thereby 
excite  general  sympathy  with  the  new 
Faculte,  and  promote  the  scientific 
brewing  of  beer  that  might  compete 
successfully  with  that  of  Austria  and 
Germany.  Thus  it  was  that  Pasteur 
found  himself  committed  to  a  line  of 
research  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
make  so  many  brilliant  discoveries,  and 
which  was  to  have  such  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  on  many  of  the  world’s  great  in¬ 
dustries,  while  opening  up  the  world 
of  micro-organic  life. 

The  circulation  of  matter,  which  is 
constantly  taking  place  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  is  due  to  the  processes  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  putrefaction.  All  life 
must  die,  and  when  dead  must  be  dis¬ 
integrated,  dissolved,  or  gasefied.  This 
is  a  law  on  which  the  perpetuity  of  life 
depends.  Were  it  not  operative,  the 
earth’s  surface  would  soon  become  en¬ 
cumbered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren¬ 
der  life  impossible.  Now  the  method 
in  which  this  law  is  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  has  long  been  a  mystery  ;  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ac¬ 
count  for  fermentation  and  putrefac¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  Pasteur  took  up  the 
subject  one  theory  held  undisputed 
sway.  It  was  an  old  theory  which  had 
been  revived  by  Liebig,  and  was  to  the 
following  effect :  “  The  ferments  are 
all  nitrogenous  substances,  albumin, 
fibrin,  casein,  or  the  liquids  which  em¬ 
brace  them — milk,  blood,  urine — in  a 
state  of  alteration  which  they  undergo 
in  contact  with  the  air.”  According 
to  this  theory,  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
was  really  the  first  cause  of  the  split¬ 
ting  up  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  ; 
and  the  process  was  communicated 
from  particle  to  particle  in  the  interior 
of  the  fermentable  mass.  The  phe¬ 
nomena  of  fermentation,  in  short, 
were  not  regarded  as  vital  phenomena, 
but  merely  chemical.  This  theory,  it 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  was  based 
on  experiments  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  by  Gay  Lussac.  Ber¬ 
zelius  and  Mitscherlich  put  forward 
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another  theory.  According  to  them, 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  are 
exemplifications  of  what  they  term 
“  the  phenomena  of  contact,”  and  it 
is  by  their  mere  contact  that  ferments 
induce  fermentation.  Now  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Pasteur’s  views  on 
the  subject — views  which  led  him  to 
ascribe  the  process  of  fermentation  to 
the  presence  of  minute  organisms— it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  state  of  knowledge,  at  that  time, 
of  these  minute  denizens  of  our  globe. 

The  existence  of  organisms  far  small¬ 
er  than  the  naked  eye  can  discover  was 
little  dreamed  of  until  comparatively 
recent  years.  What  we  now  call  bac¬ 
teria  were  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
naturalist,  Leeuwenhoeck,  in  the  saliva 
of  the  inouth.  He  did  not,  however, 
know  what  they  were;  and  the  first 
scientific  observations  on  the  subject 
were  really  made  by  Ehrenberg,  the 
German  naturalist,  who  commanded 
the  use  of  a  better  microscope  than 
that  commanded  by  Leeuwenhoeck. 
It  was  to  this  naturalist  chat  they  owed 
the  name  by  which  they  were  for  some 
time  known,  viz.,  infusoria,  or  infu¬ 
sion  animals.  He  considered  them  to 
be  the  lowest  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  a  belief  which  perhaps  still 
prevails  in  the  popular  mind,  but  vvhich 
has  been  regarded  by  scientific  men  for 
a  number  of  years  as  erroneous.  As 
the  late  Professor  Tyndall  has  well 
pointed  out,  Pasteur’s  great  predeces¬ 
sor  in  this  class  of  investigation  was 
Schwann,  who  showed  that  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation 
were  due  to  living  organisms,  which 
were  present  in  great  abundance  in  the 
air,  and  were  not  due  to  mere  contact 
with  the  air  itself.  Cagniard-Latour 
had  also  studied  the  ferment  known  as 
yeast,  which  he  discovered  was  com¬ 
posed  of  celts  which  multiplied  by  bud¬ 
ding,  and  which  he  thought  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 
These  views,  however,  attracted  little 
notice,  owing  to  the  dominant  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  older  theory,  supported  as 
it  was  by  the  great  Liebig.  From  his 
very  earliest  investigations,  however, 
Pasteur  was  led  to  support  the  views 
of  Schwann  and  Cagniard-Latour.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  by  Sir  James 
Paget  that  Pasteur’s  brilliant  results 
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in  this  department  of  research  were 
due  to  the  application  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  chemical  and  microscopical 
methods,  a  union  which  hitherto  had 
not  been  practised  in  investigating  auch 
questions. 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
contact  with  the  air  for  some  time,  it 
becomes,  as  we  are  all  aware,  sour.  L 
This  souring  is  due  to  a  process  known  | 
as  lactic  fermentation,  and,  as  Pasteur  j 
was  able  to  show,  consists  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  lactic  acid  by  minute  organ¬ 
isms.  It  was  this  class  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  which  Pasteur  first  studied,  and 
he  was  very  soon  able  to  discover  and  | 
describe  the  organism  causing  it.  j 
These  were  in  the  shape  of  ‘‘little  ' 
rods,  nipped  in  the  centre,  extremely  ! 
small,  being  hardly  the  thousandth  I 
part  of  a  millimetre  (l-25,0()0th  of  an 
inch)  in  diameter.  He  was  further  j 
able  to  describe  the  method  in  which  i 
they  reproduced  themselves,  which  was  I 
that  known  as  fission,  viz.,  a  process  T 
in  which  each  rod  became  divided  into  ji 
two.  R 

The  memoirs  containing  the  results  | 
of  these  early  researches  on  ferments-  j 
tion  were  presented  to  the  Academy  of  j 
Sciences  in  1857.  It  is  perhaps  scarce-  L 
ly  necessary  to  say  that  results  so  an-  I 
tagonistic  to  the  popular  views  on  the  f 
question  were  not  accepted  by  the  sci-  I 
entific  world  without  much  discussion,  j 
and,  in  some  cases,  bitter  dissent.  In¬ 
deed,  all  Pasteur’s  results  have  met  i 
with  a  similar  reception,  as  it  is  only  I 
natural  they  should  have  done,  in  view  ■ 
of  their  revolutionary  character.  It  P 
has  only  been  by  long  years  of  patient  I 
labor  that  he  has  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  the  scientific  world  of  the  truth  of  I 
his  conclusions.  Especially  in  the 
great  German  chemist,  Liebig,  he  al¬ 
ways  found  a  keen  opponent  to  his  the¬ 
ories  on  fermentation  ;  and,  naturally, 
Liebig's  attitude  did  much  to  influence 
a  largo  section  of  the  scientific  world. 

The  discovery  of  the  lactic  ferment 
was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  an-  | 
other  ferment,  viz.,  the  butyric.  In 
studying  this  latter  species  of  ferment, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  production  of 
butyric  acid,  Pasteur  discovered  a  hith¬ 
erto  new  and  unsuspected  char^teris- 
tic  of  certain  kinds  of  microscopic  life. 

Not  only  are  the  vibrios  producing 
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butyric  fermentation  able  to  develop 
in  the  absence  of  air,  but  the  presence 
of  atmospheric  oxygen  at  once  destroys 
them,  and  arrests  the  fermentation 
which  they  initiate.  In  bis  subsequent 
researches  he  found  that  in  this  respect 
a  number  of  micro-organisms  resemble 
the  butyric  ferment.  To  such  organ¬ 
isms  he  has  applied  the  name  anaero- 
lies;  while  the  term  aerobics  denotes 
those  other  microscopic  organisms 
which,  like  animals,  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  air. 

From  the  study  of  butyric  fermenta¬ 
tion  Pasteur  passed  on  to  that  of  acetic, 
a  class  of  fermentation  which,  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance,  since  on  it  depends  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar.  As  every 
one  is  aware,  wine — especially  such  a 
light  wine  as  claret — when  allowed  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time, 
becomes  sour ;  in  short,  it  is  turned 
into  vinegar.  This  conversion  of  al¬ 
cohol  into  vinegar  Pasteur  discovered 
was  due  to  the  action  of  a  minute  or¬ 
ganism,  the  mycoderma  aceti.  In  the 
operation  oxvgen  is  fixed  from  the  air 
and  the  alcohol  is  oxidized  into  acetic 
acid. 

On  Pasteur’s  results  being  published, 
they  met,  as  usual,  with  keen  opposi¬ 
tion  from  Liebig.  He  asked  why,  if 
Pasteur’s  theory  were  correct,  a  simple 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  pure  water, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  did  not  fer¬ 
ment?  and  why  it  was  only  after  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitrogenous  matter 
to  the  mixture  that  acetic  fermentation 
was  induced  ?  The  facts  of  the  case 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  furnish  a  very 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  truth 
of  Liebig’s  own  theory  of  fermentation, 
which,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  to 
the  effect  that  ferments  were  nitrogen¬ 
ous  substances,  liable  to  alteration  in 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Pasteur,  however,  soon  showed  that  the 
true  explanation  of  this  matter  was  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  myco- 
derm,  which  effects  the  fermentation, 
requires  for  its  development  a  nitrog¬ 
enous  aliment.  That  this  was  so  he 
conclusively  proved  by  showing  that, 
even  when  the  albuminoid  matter  was 
entirely  replaced  by  food  of  a  mineral 
origin,  consisting  of  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates  to  which  had  been  added  a 


little  phosphate  of  ammonia,  fermen¬ 
tation  took  place. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1857,  Pas¬ 
teur  was  called  to  Paris  to  the  !^cole 
Normale  Superieure  as  Director  of  Sci¬ 
entific  Studies.  The  post,  as  it  waa 
not  a  professorship,  carried  no  labora¬ 
tory  with  it ;  but  Pasteur  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  fit  up  a  laboratory  at  his  own 
expense  in  one  of  the  garrets  of  the 
i^cole  Normale.  He  now  divided  his 
time  between  his  professional  duties 
and  his  laboratory  experiments. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  greatly 
against  the  advice  of  many  of  his 
friends,  he  took  up  the  question  of 
spontaneous  generation.  In  order  to 
render  the  points  of  issue  clear  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  theory,  which  was  so 
keenly  debated  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  beliefs  of  the  ancient  world  on 
the  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
statements  that,  according  to  Aristotle, 
“  all  dry  bodies  which  become  damp, 
and  all  damp  bodies  which  are  dried, 
engender  animal  life  and  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Virgil,  bees  are  produced 
from  the  decomposing  entrails  of  a 
young  bull.  The  views  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  hardly  a  whit  more  advanced. 
Joan  Baptiste  Van  Helmont,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  alchemists,  taught 
that  “  the  smells  which  rise  from  the 
bottom  of  morasses  produce  frogs, 
slugs,  leeches,  grasses,  and  other 
things,”  and  he  gives  the  following 
recipe  for  producing  a  pot  of  mice. 
It  consists  in  ‘‘  pressing  an  old  shirt 
into  the  orifice  of  a  vessel  containing  a 
little  corn.  After  about  twenty-one 
days  the  ferment,  proceeding  from  the 
dirty  shirt,  modified  by  the  odor  of  the 
corn,  effects  the  transmutation  of  the 
wheat  into  mice.”  The  crowning- 
point  in  this  recipe,  however,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  Van  Helmont  asserted 
that  he  had  vyitnessed  the  fact,  and 
adds,  “  the  mice  are  born  full-grown. 
They  are  both  males  and  females.  To 
reproduce  the  species  it  suffice.8  to  pair 
them”  !  Again,  \ran  Helmont  says, 
”  Scoop  out  a  hole  in  a  biick,  put  into 
it  some  sweet  basil  crushed,  lay  a  sec¬ 
ond  brick  upon  the  first,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  perfectly  covered,  expose 
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the  two  bricks  to  the  sun,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  days  the  smell  of  the 
sweet  basil,  acting  as  a  ferment,  will 
change  the  herb  into  real  scorpions.”* 
Such  views  had,  by  their  obvious  ab¬ 
surdity,  led  to  the  abandonment,  if  not 
to  the  complete  overthrow,  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  spontaneous  generation,  when 
the  discovery  of  the  microscope  again 
revived  it.  How,  it  was  asked,  can 
the  presence  and  rapid  multiplication, 
in  dead  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
of  innumerable  microscopic  organisms 
be  explained,  except  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation  ? 
The  theory,  moreover,  gained  much 
popularity  from  the  fact  that  among 
its  supporters  were  eminent  scientific 
men  like  BuSon.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  question 
was  keenly  debated  by  two  ecclesiastics 
— viz.,  the  English  priest  Needham  and 
the  Italian  priest  Spallanzani.  The 
subject  thereafter  was  allowed  to  rest 
for  many  years,  and  it  was  not  revived 
till  1858,  when  M.  Pouchet,  Director 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
Houen,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  declared  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  in  a 
manner  absolutely  certain,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  microscopic  living  organisms 
which  had  come  into  the  world  with¬ 
out  germs,  and  consequently  without 
patents,  similar  to  themselves.  The 
proof  of  M.  Pouchet’s  contention  de¬ 
pended  on  the  following  experiment. 
He  filled  a  bottle  with  boiling  water. 
It  was  then  hermetically  sealed  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  plunged  upside 
down  in  a  basin  of  mercury.  When 
the  water  had  become  cold,  the  bottle 
was  uncorked  under  the  mercury,  and 
half  a  litre  of  pure  oxygen  gas  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  it.  Lastly,  a  small 
bunch  of  hay,  which  had  been  exposed 
in  a  stove  for  a  long  time  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  over  the  boiling  temperature  of 
water,  was  introduced.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  mouldiness  was  developed  in 
the  infusion.  How  was  the  origin  of 
mouldiness  to  be  explained,  except  on 
the  assumption  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  ?  for,  under  the  circumstances. 


*  See  **  Loais  Pastear  :  His  Life  and  La¬ 
bors.  By  his  son-in-law.  Translated  by 
Lady  Gland  Hamilton,”  pp.  89,  90.  (Long¬ 
mans,  Green  A  Co.) 


Pouchet  thought  there  was  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of.  ingress  of  any  of  the  germs  float-  k 
ing  in  the  air,  which  the  opponents  of  p 
the  theory  claimed  to  be  the  source  of 
all  microscopic  life.*  But  Pasteur 
showed  that  this  assumption  of  Pou- 
chet’s  was  not  warranted.  He  pointed 
out  that  although  Pouchet  had  taken 
precautions  to  exclude  several  sources 
of  contamination,  he  had  neglected  | 

altogether  to  take  into  account  the  ^ 
mercury,  which  Pasteur  showed  con-  1 
tallied  a  large  number  of  germs.  He 
carried  out  experiments  similar  to  those 
of  Pouchet,  taking  care,  however,  to 
remove  every  cause  of  error ;  and  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  extremely  piitres-  j 
cible  substances,  when  properly  iso-  ' 
lated,  from  all  sources  of  germ  con-  i 
taniination  unchanged  for  any  length  I 
of  time.  That  germ  life  was  abundant  j 
in  the  air  he  further  proved  by  passing 
ordinary  air  through  cotton  wool,  and  j 
subsequently  washing  it  out  and  exam¬ 
ining  it  microscopically,  when  it  was 
found  that  an  abundance  of  micro¬ 
organisms  were  visible. 

It  was  about  this  time,  viz.,  1860, 
that  the  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded 
him  a  prize,  which  they  had  offered  a  ^ 
short  time  previous,  the  conditions  of  I 
which  were  as  follows  :  ”  To  endeavor, 
by  well-contrived  experiments,  to  . 
throw  new  light  upon  the  question  of  ! 
spontaneous  generation.” 

Pasteur  next  turned  his  attention  to 
researches  on  the  occurrence  of  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  air  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  These  were  carried  ' 

out  by  preparing  a  number  of  glass  k 

bulbs  containing  a  certain  anionut  of  ? 
putrescible  liquid.  These  bulbs  were  i 
sterilized  by  boiling,  and  hermetically 
sealed  up  in  such  a  manner  that  they  i 
could  conveniently  be  carried  about.  L 
When  it  was  desired  to  test  the  air  of  1 
any  place,  the  bulbs  were  opened,  when  1 
the  air  and  any  germs  it  contained  I 
found  ingress.  The  bulbs  were  there-  i 
after  hermetically  sealed.  In  this  way  p 


*  A  fact  may  be  here  pointed  out  which  was 
at  that  time  unknown — viz.,  that  the  spores 
of  the  hay  bacillus,  as  well  as  several  others 
of  the  more  resistant  class,  have  been  proved 
to  be  capable  of  resisting  for  a  short  time  tem¬ 
peratures  even  in  excess  of  the  boiling-point 
of  water. 
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the  air  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  some  oases  that  on  the  top 
of  high  mountains,  was  tested.  The 
bulbs  were  then  all  brought  back  to 
Paris,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
1860,  they  were  deposited  on  the  table 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Where 
the  liquid  in  the  bulb  had  remained 
unchanged,  it  was  inferred  that  the 
uir  of  the  places  where  the  bulbs  had 
been  broken  was  free  from  germ-life. 
The  result  of  these  and  similar  experi¬ 
ments  enabled  Pasteur  to  prove  that, 
although  germ-life  was  very  abundant 
in  the  air,  it  was  by  no  means  univer¬ 
sal,  and  that  the  air  on  the  top  of  high 
mountains  was  practically  free  of  it; 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
distribution  of  micro-organic  life, 
proved  by  subsequent  research,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  paper. 

These  researches  may  be  described  as 
having  given  the  death-blow  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  abiogenesis,  or  spontaneous 
generation  ;  though,  indeed,  this  doc¬ 
trine  was  subsequently  revived,  and 
with  some  success  for  a  time,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bastian. 

Having  thus  settled  the  question  of 
spontaneous  generation,  Pasteur  re¬ 
turned  to  his  studies  on  fermentation. 
Following  up  his  investigations  on 
acetic  fermentation,  he  undertook  to 
investigate  the  diseases  of  wine.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  then  accepted  theory, 
wine  was  a  body,  the  constituents  of 
which  were  always  undergoing  certain 
changes.  This  was  expressed  ‘in  the 
statement  that  wine  was  always  “  work¬ 
ing.”  As  this  theory,  however,  in¬ 
volved  the  doctrine  of  spontaneity,  a 
doctrine  which  Pasteur  had  just  de¬ 
molished,  it  naturally  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  accordingly  threw  himself 
into  the  study  of  the  question  with  his 
accustomed  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
By  means  of  his  rigorous  experimental 
method,  he  soon  proved  that  the 
”  diseases”  of  wine  are  not  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  “  working”  of  its  con¬ 
stituents,  but  are  exclusively  depen¬ 
dent  on  micro  organic  life,  the  germs 
of  which  exist  in  the  wine  from  the 
moment  of  original  fermentation. 
Having  discovered  the  cause,  he  next 
set  himself  to  devise  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  these  diseases.  This,  he 
found,  could  easily  be  done  by  simply 


heating  the  wine,  after  it  had  been 
bottled  and  corked,  to  a  temperature 
of  140°  Fahrenheit,  a  treatment  which, 
while  it  prevented  the  diseases,  in  no 
wise  affected  the  quality  of  the  wine. 
In  this  way  he  was  able  to  confer  an 
enormous  boon  on  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  industries  of  France. 

But  this  was  destined  erelong  to  be 
followed  by  even  a  more  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  industry.  The 
population  of  certain  departments  of 
the  South  of  France  are  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  a  trade 
which  demands  the  exercise  of  cease¬ 
less  vigilance,  and  is  subject  to  many 
vicissitudes.  In  the  year  1849  an  epi¬ 
demic  broke  out  among  the  silkworms 
to  which  the  name  pebrine  was  given. 
The  symptoms  of  this  disease  were 
many  and  varied,  and  the  result  was 
that  an  enormous  number  of  worms 
was  killed  and  the  trade  much  impov¬ 
erished.  Some  cultivators  attributed 
its  prevalence  to  the  bad  eggs,  and  got 
their  supplies  from  abroad  :  and  while 
at  first  this  seemed  to  have  a  good  ef¬ 
fect,  it  was  found,  year  by  year,  that 
the  plague  spread,  and  Spain  and  Italy, 
two  countries  from  which  external 
sources  of  supplies  were  obtained,  were 
likewise  smitten.  Greece  and  Turkey 
were  next  ransacked,  but  the  epidemic 
soon  reached  even  these  countries,  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  eggs  were  imported 
from  Syria  and  the  provinces  of  the 
Caucasus.  But  even  these  sources 
were  not  free  from  the  disease.  Mat¬ 
ters  now  assumed  a  most  alarming  as¬ 
pect,  and  France  was  threatened  with 
the  extinction  of  a  most  important  in¬ 
dustry. 

“  Agricultural  societies,  governments,  all 
the  world  was  preoccupied  with  this  scourge 
and  its  invading  march.  It  was  said  to  be 
some  malady  like  cholera  which  attacked  the 
silkworms.  Hundreds  of  pamphlets  were 
published  each  year.  The  most  foolish  reme¬ 
dies  were  proposed  as  quite  infallible — from 
flowers  of  sulphur,  cinders,  and  soot  spread 
over  the  worms,  or  over  the  leaves  of  the  mul¬ 
berry,  to  gaseous  fumigations  of  chlorine,  of 
tar,  and  of  sulphurous  acid.  Wine,  rum,  ab¬ 
sinthe,  were  prescribed  for  the  worms,  and 
after  the  absinthe  it  was  advised  to  try  creo¬ 
sote  and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  1863  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture  signed  an  agreement  with 
an  Italian  who  had  offered  for  purchase  a 
process  destined  to  combat  the  disease  of  the 
silkworms,  by  which  he,  the  Minister,  en¬ 
gaged  himself,  in  case  the  efficacy  of  the  rem- 
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edy  was  established,  to  pay  500,000  francs  as 
an  indemnity  to  the  Italian  silk-cultivator. 
Experiments  were  instituted  in  twelve  depart¬ 
ments,  but  without  any  favorable  result.  In 
1865  the  weight  of  the  cocoons  had  fallen  to 
four  million  kilogrammes  This  entailed  a 
loss  of  100,000,000  francs.”* 

The  French  Senate  was  appealed  to 
by  a  despairing  petition  signed  by  over 
3600  mayors  and  councillors  and  capi¬ 
talists  of  the  silk  cultivating  depart¬ 
ments.  The  result  was  that  a  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed,  and  M.  Dumas 
was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  report. 
If  any  man  could  trace  the  source  of 
the  disease,  that  man,  M.  Dumas  felt 
sure,  was  Pasteur,  and  he  accordingly 
urged  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
question.  At  hrst  Pasteur  hesitated, 
as  it  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  his 
line  of  work.  But  M.  Dumas’  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  importance  of  the  issues 
at  stake,  ultimately  prevailed,  and  Pas¬ 
teur  was  induced  to  take  up  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Up  to  this  time,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  he  had  never  even  handled  a 
silkworm.  The  method  in  which  he 
set  about  his  investigations  was  essen¬ 
tially  characteristic,  and  furnishes  an 
excellent  example  of  the  rigorous 
methods  of  experiment  he  always  prac¬ 
tised,  and  to  which  undoubtedly  his 
great  discoveries  were  largely  owing. 

On  June  6,  1865,  he  started  for  Alais, 
the  scene  of  the  epidemic.  On  accept¬ 
ing,  at  Dumas’  request,  the  commission 
to  investigate  the  question,  he  had  im¬ 
mediately  turned  over  in  his  mind  the 
method  he  should  employ  in  attacking 
the  problem.  He  had  been  struck,  on 
reading  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
memoirs  on  the  subject  of  the  silk  dis¬ 
ease — which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  by  AI.  de  Quatre- 
fages — with  a  paragraph  in  which  it 
was  mentioned  that  some  Italian  natu¬ 
ralists  had  detected  in  the  worms  and 
moths  of  the  silkworm  minute  corpus¬ 
cles,  visible  only  to  the  microscope. 
They  had  also  been  detected  in  the 
eggs  of  the  silkworms.  M.  de  Quatre- 
fages,  in  mentioning  the  fact,  did  not 
seem  to  attach  any  significance  to  it. 
The  observation,  however,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Pasteur’s  mind,  and 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  the  dis- 
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case  might  be  actually  traced  to  these 
microscopic  bodies. 

Arrived  at  Alais,  the  scene  of  the 
epidemic,  he  lost  no  time  in  setting 
about  his  investigations  ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  invincible  energy  of  the 
man  that,  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
arrival,  he  had  actually  proved  the 
presence  of  these  corpuscles  in  certain 
silkworms,  and  shown  them  to  others. 
The  following  day  he  installed  himself 
in  a  little  house  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  thence  messengers  were  despatched 
into  all  the  surrounding  districts  for 
the  remains  of  backward  cultivations. 

During  the  next  two  years  he  labored 
incessantly  at  the  problem,  establish¬ 
ing  himself  for  some  months  each  year 
in  the  little  cottage  at  Alais.  At  the 
expiry  of  that  period  he  had  definitely 
proved  the  connection  of  the  corpus¬ 
cles  with  the  pebrine  disease.  But  Pas¬ 
teur  found  ih'Ai  pebrine  was  not,  as  was 
at  that  time  commonly  believed,  the 
only  disease  atflicting  the  silkworm, 
but  that  another  disease  known  sisflach- 
erie  was  also  prevalent.  This  disease 
he  also  soon  succeeded  in  tracing  to  an 
organism.  Thus  it  was  that  after 
nearly  four  years’  labor  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate  the  source  of  the  trouble, 
and,  by  laying  down  some  simple  in¬ 
structions  us  to  the  method  for  procur¬ 
ing  the  cultivation  of  pure  eggs,  was 
able  to  rescue  this  great  industry  from 
the  extinction  with  which  it  was 
threatened. 

The  disease  had  been  discovered,  and 
a  great  industry  saved  from  ruin.  But, 
alas,  at  what  a  price  !  For  the  strain 
of  the  last  four  years’  work  had  proved 
too  much  for  Pasteur’s  physical 
strength,  and  in  October,  1868,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty- five,  he  was  struck 
down  with  paralysis.  For  a  while  his 
life  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance,  and, 
even  after  the  first  danger  was  passed, 
it  long  seemed  doubtful  whether  he 
would  ever  be  able  to  resume  his  labors. 
For  some  months  he  remained  entirely 
paralyzed,  and  incapable  of  the  slight¬ 
est  movement.  But  his  indomitable 
spirit  eventually  triumphed,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  able  to  resume  work, 
and  if,  physically,  somewhat  crippled, 
yet,  mentally,  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

In  May,  1869,  excited  by  the  scepti¬ 
cism  with  which  the  refaults  of  his  re- 
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cent  investigations  on  the  silkworm 
disease  were  received  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters,  he  determined  to  revisit  Alais  and 
have  his  experiments  repeated  and 
verified.  Although  hardly  able,  at 
this  time,  to  move,  and  certainly  not 
iu  a  fit  state  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  he  was  not  to  be  dissuaded. 
Although  undertaken  with  great  anx¬ 
iety,  the  journey  was  eventually  safelv 
accomplished,  and  he  found  himself 
once  more  at  the  scene  of  his  former 
labors  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alais. 
All  that  he  could  do  was  to  sit  in  an 
armchair  and  direct  his  experiments. 
These  were  again  resumed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  and  amply  confirmed 
his  previous  results. 

About  this  time  he  was  afforded  by 
the  French  Emperor  an  opportunity 
of  practically  demonstrating  his  pro¬ 
posed  method  of  artificial  culture. 
The  Emperor  proposed  that  Pasteur 
should  try  it,  on  a  commercial  scale, 
at  the  Villa  Vicentina,  in  Austria, 
which  belonged  to  the  Prince  Imperial. 
This  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  Pas¬ 
teur,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  Aus¬ 
tria.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  silk 
harvest  at  this  place,  which  was  situ¬ 
ated  uear  Trieste,  had  not  sufficed  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  eggs.  Pasteur's 
success  may  therefore  be  imagined 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  sale  of  the 
cocoons,  reared  according  to  his  proc¬ 
ess,  gave  to  the  Villa  a  net  profit  of 
twenty-six  million  francs.  This  was 
in  July,  1870,  and  Pasteur  was  forth¬ 
with  nominated  by  the  Emperor  a  Sen¬ 
ator.  But  when  he  returned  to  France, 
it  was  to  find  that  war  had  been  de¬ 
clared.  A  patriot  to  his  heart’s  core, 
the  disasters  which  France  .ruffered  in 
the  course  of  that  ill-starred  campaign 
dwply  stirred  him,  and  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  retard  his  recovery. 

But  when  the  war  at  last  was  over, 
Pasteur  again  felt  stimulated  to  re¬ 
sume  his  work,  and,  desirous  of  return¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  of  fermentation,  he 
this  time  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  beer.  The  result  of  his  classic  re¬ 
searches  on  this  subject  was  to  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fermentation  of  beer, 
snd  to  revolutionize  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  various  “  diseases”  beer 
is  subject  to  were  traced  by  Pasteur  to 
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the  action  of  ferments,  quite  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  yeast.  In¬ 
deed,  Pasteur  showed  that  a  simple 
examination  of  the  yeast  before  use 
might  in  many  cases  prevent  many  of 
the  troubles  to  which  beer  is  liable. 

VVe  now  come  to  discuss  what  un¬ 
doubtedly  were  Pasteur’s  greatest  re¬ 
searches,  researches  which  have  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  exercised  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  advance  of  medical 
knowledge.  We  refer  to  his  researches 
on  the  causes  of  virulent  diseases. 
From  diseases  in  beer  and  wine,  and 
more  especially  in  silkworms,  to  ani¬ 
mal  diseases,  is  after  all  a  natural  tran¬ 
sition  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Pasteur  should  have  been  led 
sooner  or  later  to  the  study  of  this 
question. 

Before,  however,  committing  him¬ 
self  to  the  investigation  of  virulent  dis¬ 
eases,  he  hesitated  for  a  considerable 
time,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
himself  a  medical  man ;  but  these 
scruples  were  happily  eventually  over¬ 
come,  and  Pasteur  took  up  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  terrible  malady  prevalent 
among  animals,  more  especially  sheep 
and  oxen,  variously  known  as  charbon, 
splenic  fever,  and  anthrax.  As  early 
as  the  year  1850  Bayer  and  Davaiue 
had  discovered  in  the  blood  of  animals 
suffering  from  this  disease  the  presence, 
of  minute  organisms.  The  subject, 
however,  was  long  allowed  to  rest. 
Directed  to  the  question  by  Pasteur’s 
researches,  Davaiue  again  took  up  the 
subject  in  1868,  and  pronounced  the 
organism  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1876  that  the 
question  received  elaborate  study.  In 
that  year  the  now  famous  Dr.  Koch 
published  the  result  of  an  elaborate 
study  of  the  bacillus  causing  anthrax. 
Koch  pointed  out  that,  while  many 
animals  were  subject  to  this  terrible 
disease,  birds  possessed  immunity.  As 
the  late  Professor  Tyndall  has  remark¬ 
ed,  “  We  here  come  upon  what  we 
may  call  a  ’  hand  specimen  *  of  the 
genius  of  Pasteur.”  Why,  he  asked 
himself,  should  birds  enjoy  this  immu- 
nity  ?  He  had  already  proved  that  the 
microbe  of  splenic  fever  does  not  de¬ 
velop  when  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  44°  C.  As  the  temperature  of  birds 
is  between  41°  and  42°  C.,  the  idea  was 
63 
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at  once  snggested  to  Pasteur’s  mind 
that  herein  might  be  found  the  expla¬ 
nation.  The  theory  admitted  of  being 
easily  tested,  and  the  experiment  was 
forthwith  undertaken.  A  hen  was 
taken,  and,  after  being  inoculated  with 
splenic  fever  blood,  it  was  placed  with 
its  feet  in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
25°  C.  The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  hen  was  dead 
from  splenic  fever.  But  a  still  more 
striking  experiment  followed.  An¬ 
other  hen  was  inoculated,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  its  blood  lowered,  and  splenic 
fever  consequently  induced.  When 
the  fever  was  seen  to  be  at  its  height 
the  hen  was  taken  out  of  the  water, 
wrapped  carefully  in  cotton-wool,  and 
placed  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of 
35°  C.,  when  it  at  once  recovered.  Can 
one  conceive  of  simpler  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  convincing  experi¬ 
ments  than  the  above?  Fowl  cholera 
was  next  studied,  and  likewise  shown 
to  be  due  to  a  micro-organism. 

But  important  as  these  results  un¬ 
doubtedly  were,  they  led  to  a  discovery 
which  was  of  incalculably  greater  sig¬ 
nificance.  In  the  course  of  cultivating 
disease-producing  germs  in  artificial 
media,  Pasteur  found  that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  their  virulence  be¬ 
came  considerably  diminished,  and  that 
in  this  condition  they  might  be  inocu¬ 
lated  into  the  animal  body  without  fa¬ 
tal  results.  The  condition,  under 
which  such  “attenuation,”  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  virus  takes  place,  is  the 
length  of  time  which  elapses  between 
successive  cultivations.  It  may  be  here 
well  to  explain  that  the  method  used 
for  isolating  different  micro-organisms, 
and  for  obtaining  pure  cultures  of 
them,  consists  of  a  succession  of  culti¬ 
vations  in  specially  sterilized  media, 
each  cultivation  being  “  seeded”  from 
the  preceding  one.  In  this  way  the 
organism,  the  pure  culture  of  which  it 
is  desired  to  obtain,  is  eventually  freed 
from  admixture  with  other  organisms. 
Now  if  these  successive  cultivations 
sufficiently  rapidly  succeed  each  other, 
no  diminution  in  the  virulence  of  the 
pathogenic  germ  takes  place.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  contrary,  an  interval  of 
some  length  elapses  between  each  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  virulence  is  considerably 
diminished,  and  an  “  attenuated”  virus 
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is  produced,  the  amount  of  attenuation 
being  determined  by  the  number  of 
cultivations  it  has  undergone.  This 
in  itself  was  a  truly  valuable  discov¬ 
ery,  but  a  far  more  important  point 
was  yet  to  be  discovered.  If  such  an 
attenuated  virus  be  inoculated  into  an 
animal,  susceptible  to  the  disease,  it 
imparts  to  that  animal  immunity  to 
future  attacks  from  the  disease — that 
is  to  say,  it  imparts  to  the  animal  im¬ 
munity  from  the  action  of  the  virus, 
so  that  when  an  animal  which  has  been 
inoculated  with  an  attenuated  culture 
is  subsequently  inoculated  with  the 
most  virulent  culture  of  the  same  virus 
it  suffers  no  ill  effects.  Had  Pasteur 
made  no  other  discovery  than  this,  he 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  for  by  these  wonderful  in¬ 
vestigations  not  merely  had  he  traced 
the  cause  of  certain  diseases,  but  he 
had  also  shown  how  the  disease  might 
be  successfully  warded  off. 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  Pasteur's  discovery  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  principle  of  vaccination 
introduced  by  Jenner  is  based  on  sim¬ 
ilar  considerations  to  the  above,  for,  as 
it  has  been  well  pointed  out,  it  was  the 
principle  underlying  Jenner’s  discov¬ 
ery  that  Pasteur  discovered.  1 

In  1881,  immediately  after  the  pub-  I 
lication  of  Pasteur’s  wonderful  results  I 
on  the  subject  of  attenuated  virus,  the  I 
president  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  | 
in  Melun  offered  him  an  opportunity  | 
of  proving,  on  a  large  practical  scale,  | 
the  accuracy  of  his  theory.  Pasteur  L 
boldly  accepted  this  offer,*and  it  was  I 
agreed  that  the  Society  should  place  at  I 
his  disposal,  for  experimenting  with 
the  vaccine  (as  Pasteur,  after  Jenner,  ■ 
called  the  attenuated  virus)  of  splenic  I 
fever,  sixty  sheep.  Ten  of  the  sheep  | 
were  not  to  receive  any  treatment; 
twenty-five  were  to  be  subjected  to  two  i 
vaccinal  inoculations  by  vaccines  of  L 
unequal  strength  ;  and  some  days  later  I 
they,  along  with  the  twenty-five  re-  I 
maiuing  ones,  were  to  be  inoculated  | 
with  virulent  virus.  A  similar  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  be  made  upon  ten  cows. 

Six  were  to  be  vaccinated  and  four  not 
vaccinated,  and  the  ten  were  subse-  I 
uently  to  be  inoculated  on  the  same  | 
ay  as  the  fifty  sheep  with  virulent  p 
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virus.  Pasteur  boldly  asserted  that  the 
twenty-five  sheep  which  had  not  been 
vaccinated  would  perish,  while  the 
twenty-five  vaccinated  ones  would  re¬ 
sist  the  action  of  the  virus,  and  that 
the  six  vaccinated  cows  would  not  take 
the  disease,  while  the  four  which  had 
not  been  vaccinated,  even  if  they  did 
not  die,  would  be  extremely  ill.  It 
can  easily  be  imagined  that  when  the 
particulars  of  this  proposed  experiment 
came  to  be  known  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  prevailed  in  scientific  circles,  and 
it  was  feared  that  Pasteur  had  been  in¬ 
discreet  to  so  commit  himself.  But 
the  results  of  the  experiment,  when  it 
did  take  place,  justified  in  a  marvel¬ 
lous  manner  his  bold  attitude,  as  every¬ 
thing  happened  exactly  as  he  had  pre¬ 
dicted.  Such  a  demonstration  of  the 
truth  of  a  theory  so  soon  after  its  pro¬ 
mulgation  has  rarely  been  afforded. 
Pasteur  was  overwhelmed  with  applica¬ 
tions  for  vaccine,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  some  thirty -four  thousand  animals 
had  been  vaccinated,  while  two  years 
later  the  number  amounted  to  half  a 
million. 

Pasteur’s  most  widely-known  work  is 
that  on  the  dreadful  disease  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  and  here  a  great  advance  was 
effected  on  his  preceding  researches. 
Not  merely  can  disease  be  prevented 
by  vaccination,  carried  out  previous  to 
the  attack  of  the  disease,  but  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  disease  may  be  cut  short  by 
vaccination.  The  fame  of  Pasteur’s 
treatment  of  rabies  is  so  widespread 
and  so  familiar  to  all,  and  his  success 
so  universally  acknowledged,  that  we 
need  do  little  more  than  mention  these 
researches.  The  method  consists  of 
treating  the  unfortunate  victim  to  a 
series  of  inoculations  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  attenuation. 

Pasteur  died  on  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1895,  at  Garches,  in  a  house 
which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  the  study  of  rabies  by  the  Munic¬ 
ipality  of  Paris.  For  some  years  pre¬ 
vious  he  had  been  in  failing  health  ; 
indeed,  when  we  consider  his  paralytic 
seizure  in  1868,  and  the  vast  amount 
of  valuable  work  he  performed  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  it  seems  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  a  marvel  that  he  should 
have  lived  to  such  an  age  as  seventy- 
two. 


The  difficulty  of  appraising  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  great  man  at  his  death  is 
considerable.  The  perspective  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  correct  view  of  the  position 
of  his  life  and  labors  is  wanting,  and 
the  tendency  sometimes  is  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  man’s  greatness.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  in  Pasteur’s  case  no 
such  difficulty  exisfs.  His  labors  are 
so  well  known,  and  their  enormous  im¬ 
portance  so  widely  acknowledged,  that 
we  run  no  risk  of  exaggeration  in  say¬ 
ing  that,  by  the  death  of  Louis  Pas¬ 
teur,  the  world  lost  the  living  presence 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  masters 
of  science.  In  the  preceding  pages  we 
have  done  little  more  than  outline,  in 
the  barest  manner,  some  of  his  more 
important  researches.  How  numerous 
these  were  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
inspection  of  the  Royal  Society’s  list  of 
his  papers,  where  the  titles  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-seven  separate  memoirs 
aro  mentioned. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life 
many  and  distinguished  were  the  hon¬ 
ors  showered  upon  him.  Chief  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  his  election  to 
the  French  Academy  in  1881,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Littre ;  the  bestowal,  in 
1874,  by  the  French  Government,  of  a 
yearly  pension  of  20,000  francs  ;  and 
nis  election  as  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  also  a  for¬ 
eign  member  of  our  own  Royal  Society, 
which  conferred  on  him  the  Rumford 
medal  in  1856.  We  have  mentioned 
Pasteur’s  intense  patriotism.  This 
led  him,  in  1871,  to  return  to  the 
Bonn  University  the  diploma  of  mem¬ 
bership  which  had  been  awarded  to 
him.  The  same  feelings  prompted 
him  to  refuse  the  high  Prussian  order 
“  Pour  le  Merite,”  which  was  offered 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  Kiel  festivi¬ 
ties  by  the  German  Emperor.  But, 
undoubtedly,  the  honor  which  he  him¬ 
self  most  highly  prized  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris, 
at  a  cost  of  £]  00,000. 

As  already  mentioned,  great  as  the 
direct  value  of  Pasteur’s  numerous  re¬ 
searches  are,  their  indirect  value,  in 
suggesting  and  stimulating  research  in 
new  fields  of  scientific  labor,  is  even 
greater.  It  may  be  well  to  glance  for 
a  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  this  point,  at  some  indications 
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of  the  fruit  which  these  researches  have 
already  so  abundantly  borne. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  his  early 
and  purely  chemical  researches  did 
much  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that 
important  department  of  modern  chem¬ 
istry  known  as  stereo-chemistry,  which 
has  led  to  discoveries  of  far-reaching 
import.  But  it  is  by  a  consideration 
of  the  present  condition  of  that  infant 
science,  bacteriology,  which  owns  Pas¬ 
teur  as  one  of  its  chief  founders,  that 
the  truest  conception  of  the  debt  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  owes  to  him  may  be 
obtained.  A.lthough  the  kingdom  of 
micro-organic  life  has  only  been  so  re¬ 
cently  opened  up,  the  enormous  energy 
displayed  in  this  department  of  re¬ 
search  has  already  made  known  to  sci¬ 
ence  more  than  one  thousand  different 
kinds  of  its  minute  inhabitants.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  1890  and  1892  more 
than  one  thousand  papers  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  different  observers  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world  on  the  subject 
of  bacteria.  The  air  we  breathe,  the 
water  we  drink,  and  the  very  ground 
on  which  we  tread  contain  millions  of 
them.  Indeed,  from  recent  researches, 
it  would  seem  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
air  free  from  micro-organic  life,  we 
must  betake  ourselves  to  the  middle  of 
the  ocean  or  to  the  upper  regiops  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the 
r6le  performed  by  them  in  the  terres¬ 
trial  economy  is  chiefly  inimigal  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  as  the  public  are 
too  apt  to  imagine.  On  the  whole, 
their  beneficent  action  far  outweighs 
the  evil  they  do.  The  more  we  study 
the  functions  they  perform,  the  more 
impressed  are  we  with  their  enormous 
importance. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  their  beneficent 
rdle  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  great  industry  of  agriculture. 
Every  cubic  inch  of  soil  is  teeming  with 
millions  of  bacteria,  whose  function  it 
is  to  elaborate  and  prepare  the  food  of 
the  plant.  Especially  important  is  the 
relation  of  micro-organic  life  to  the 
nitrogenous  matter  of  the  soil ;  and 
two  of  the  most  noteworthy  discoveries 
ever  made  in  agricultural  science  are 
the  discoveries  that  nitrogen,  in  the 
organic  form  and  as  ammonia  salts,  is 
converted  into  nitric  acid — and  thus 


rendered  available  for  plant  needs—by 
the  agency  of  bacteria ;  and  that  the 
boundless  source  of  nitrogen,  in  the 
air,  is  made  available  to  certain  plants 
similarly  through  the  influence  of  bac¬ 
teria.  The  significance  of  these  two 
discoveries  for  the  practice  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  already  recognized  by  all  intelli¬ 
gent  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

If,  lastly,  wo  turn  to  the  subject  of 
pathogenic  or  disease-producing  germs, 
we  shall  find  that  here  again  Pasteur’s 
labors  have  already  been  taken  up,  and 
his  theories  developed,  by  his  fellow- 
workers  in  the  Pasteur  Institute  and 
by  other  distinguished  bacteriologists, 
to  a  wonderful  extent.  Thanks  to  the 
labors  of  the  great  Dr.  Koch — on 
whom  may  we  not  say  Pasteur’s  mantle 
has  descended  ? — Dr.  Roux,  Dr.  Behr¬ 
ing  and  others,  the  anti-toxin  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  has  been  introduced. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  poisonous 
products  of  virulent  bacteria  are  as 
potent  in  producing  the  symptoms  of 
an  infectious  disease  as  the  bacteria 
themselves.  These  toxins,  as  they  are 
called,  have  further  the  power  of  con¬ 
ferring  immunity  from  the  disease  they 
initiate  when  inoculated  into  the  blood 
of  animals ;  and  the  serum  of  the 
blood  of  an  animal  thus  inoculated,  if 
transferred  to  another  animal,  protects 
it  from  the  disease.  This  anti-toxin 
treatment  has  already  beeu  applied  to 
two  diseases,  diphtheria  and  tetanus, 
even  after  these  diseases  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  contracted.  The  success  of  this 
treatment  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  is 
now,  as  probably  our  readers  are  aware, 
an  assured  fact.  Nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention  what  is  perhaps  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  recent  development  of  this  line 
of  research — viz.,  the  work  of  Calmette 
in  France  and  Fraser  in  this  country 
on  snake  poison.  They  have  found 
that  it  is  possible  to  accustom  animals 
to  the  action  of  snake  poison,  and  that 
the  blood  serum  of  animals  thus  treat¬ 
ed  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  im¬ 
parting  immunity  from  the  action  of 
the  venom  when  inoculated  iuto  the 
blood  of  auother  animal.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  discovery  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  that  the  deaths  in 
India  from  snake  poisoning  amount  to 
20.000  annually.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
be  ditifioult  to  set  limits  to  the  results 
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of  Pasteur’s  labors.  We  know  that 
Pasteur  himself  considered  his  marvel¬ 
lous*  discoveries  as  a  mere  beginning. 
“  You  will  see  how  it  will  all  grow  by 
and  by,”  he  often  said.  “  Would  that 
my  time  were  longer  1”* 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked.  What 
was  the  personal  character  of  this  great 
Frenchman,  whose  labors  have  .done  so 
much  to  advance  the  cause  of  science  ? 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  those 
who  kuew  him  best  that  his  character 
was  of  the  simplest.  His  sole  aim — 
which  indeed  should  be  the  aim  of 


every  scientific  worker — was  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  scientific  knowledge.  We 
cannot  too  much  admire  the  courage 
he  must  have  possessed  to  enable  him 
to  face,  and  successfully  overcome,  the 
opposition  with  wh  ch  all  his  researches 
were  met  from  the  moment  of  their 
publication.  While  possessed  of  a 
well-nigh  boyish  enthusiasm,  he  dis¬ 
played  an  admirable  caution  in  pub¬ 
lishing  any  theory.  His  favorite  motto 
was — “  N’avancez  rien  qui  ne  puisse 
elre  prouv6  d’une  fa^on  simple  et  de¬ 
cisive  and  his  experiments  must  for¬ 
ever  remain  as  models  for  their  sim¬ 


plicity 


^  and  their  convincing  nature. 
The  fact  that  he  died  as  a  stanch  Eo- 
man  Catholic  is  perhaps  not  altogether 
without  its  significance  in  this  age  of 
agnosticism.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  conclude  this  humble  and  very 
imperfect  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Pas¬ 


teur  than  b^  quoting  the  words  of  our 
greatest  living  surgeon  : 

"  His  acoteness  as  an  investigator  in  seiz¬ 
ing  upon  essential  points,  and  his  wonderful 
lucidity  of  judgment,  were  only  equalled  by 
the  patience  with  which  he  pursued  what  he 
termed  *  la  meihode  expirimentale ;  ’  and  his 
enthusiasm  was  always  tempered  by  dispas¬ 
sionate  caution.  In  doing  battle  with  the  fal¬ 
lacious  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation, 
he  was  a  keen  controversialist,  but  bis  utter¬ 
ances  were  always  characterized  by  transparent 
truthfulness.  His  rare  modesty  and  entire 
freedom  from  affectation  made  intercourse 
with  him  easy  and  delightful.  Any  one  who 
reads  the  account  be  gave  in  the  Comptes 
Reruns  of  the  case  of  the  little  boy  on  whom 
he  first  ventured  to  employ  antirabic  injec¬ 
tions  in  the  human  subject  will  see  clear  in¬ 
dications  of  another  feature  of  his  character 
— loving  tenderness  of  heart.  His  splendid 
early  work  in  physios  and  chemistry  proved, 
indeed,  how  dearly  he  loved  pure  science  for 
its  own  sake  ;  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
great  joy  of  his  later  researches  that  they 
directly  promoted  the  good  of  mankind.  In 
Pasteur  the  world  has  lost  a  great  personality, 
as  beautiful  as  it  was  great.”* 

Note. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  a  movement  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Pas¬ 
teur  in  Paris  from  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  and  the  Colonies,  interested 
in  science  and  the  various  industries  which 
have  been  benefited  by  Pasteur’s  labors.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  organ¬ 
izing  this  movement  is  Sir  Joseph  Lister, 
P.R.S.,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  Professor 
P.  F.  Franklin,  F.R.S.;  while  subscriptions 
may  be  sent  to  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  Royal 
Society,  Barlington  House,  London. 

— Temple  Bar. 
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With  its  delightful  climate,  equable 
temperature,  lovely  hills  and  valleys, 
and  prodigal  natural  wealth,  Califor¬ 
nia’s  claim  to  the  title  of  “  Garden  of 
the  World”  must  be  recognized  as  no 
empty  boast.  The  largest heets,  pump¬ 
kins,  pears,  and  grapes,  the  choicest 
of  wines,  the  rarest  of  flowers,  and  the 
most  extensive  grainfields  in  the  world 
are  hers.  But,  apart  from  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  man’s  industry.  Nature  has 
showered  her  most  lavish  gifts  upon 
the  far  Western  State,  and  from  cos¬ 


*  See  his  ”  Life,”  p.  270. 


mopolitan  ’Frisco  to  the  distant  Sierras 
is  one  vast  tract  of  luxurious  variety 
and  almost  unbroken  fertility.  Yet, 
although  few  places  in  the  world  can 
boast  of  the  exquisite  sylvan  beauty 
and  romantic  charms  of  some  of  the 
Foothill  scenery,  of  the  lovely  valleys 
of  the  Coast  Ranges  with  their  peculiar 
vegetation,  or  of  those  old  landmarks 
of  an  earlier  civilization  which  dot  the 
Pacific  Coast,  all  these  are  forgotten 
in  the  grand  and  varied  panorama  of 


*  Sir  Joseph  Lister  in  the  Lancet,  October 
7th,  1896. 
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the  world-famous  Yosemite  Valley, 
which  forms  such  a  noble  crown  to  the 
attractions  of  the  “  Golden  State.” 

“  See  Naples  and  die  !”  says  the 
Italian  ;  “  See  Paris  and  die  !”  says 
the  Frenchman  ;  “  See  Venice  and 
die  !”  says  the  Venetian  ;  but  the  Cali¬ 
fornian’s  pride  is  not  in  the  great 
Babylon  which  man  has  built.  We 
have  all  known  travellers  who  have 
been  disappointed  with  Naples,  and 
Paris,  and  Venice — the  realitv  did  not 
attain  to  the  exaggerated  ideal  they 
had  conceived — but  never  was  there  a 
pilgrim  who  did  not  feel  amply  repaid 
by  a  sight  of  the  grand  natural  won¬ 
ders  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
Mariposa  Big  Trees. 

Running  northeast  and  southwest, 
the  valley  itself  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  almost  in 
the  centre  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  was  first  discovered  by  white  men 
in  the  year  1848.  It  is  some  six  miles 
long  by  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide  and,  though  4,060  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  just  one  mile  per¬ 
pendicular  below  the  summits  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  The  name — 
signifying  “  Big  Grizzly  Bear” — is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  tribe  of  predatory  Indians, 
now  almost  extinct,  who  at  one  time 
made  this  natural  stronghold  their 
place  of  final  retreat.  Continually 
harassed  by  these  nomads,  the  Mari¬ 
posa  settlers  finally  organized  them¬ 
selves  as  a  military  body,  and,  guided 
by  a  friendly  redskin,  ultimately  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tracking  the  Indians  to  their 
lair.  They  returned  with  startling  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  wonders  they  had  seen, 
but  it  was  not  till  some  eight  years  la¬ 
ter  that  the  valley  commenced  to  draw 
visitors,  and  even  then  a  further  eight 
years  elapsed  before  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  began  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
magnificent  attraction  they  had  in 
their  midst.  However,  in  1864  an  Act 
of  Congress  was  obtained  granting  both 
the  Yosemite  and  the  Mariposa  Grove 
of  Big  Trees  in  perpetuity  to  the  State 
of  California,  upon  the  express  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  should  be  kept  inaliena¬ 
bly  for  public  use,  resort,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  for  all  time. 

Between  the  months  of  May  and 
August  is  the  recognized  visiting  sea¬ 
son,  but  toward  the  latter  end  of  that 


time  the  roads  become  painfully  dusty 
and  the  water  in  the  falls  frequently 
too  low  to  secure  the  best  effects.  ’  We 
were,  therefore,  but  a  small,  though 
cosmopolitan,  party  when,  at  four 
o’clock  on  a  lovely  September  after¬ 
noon,  we  started  from  Market  Street 
Wharf,  San  Francisco,  to  make  the 
orthodox  pilgrimage.  The  party  pre¬ 
ceding  us  had,  however,  been  an  un¬ 
usually  large  one,  and  included  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  a  number  of  other  leading 
lights  of  the  British  Bar  and  Parlia¬ 
ment — a  section  of  the  guests  so  munifi¬ 
cently  entertained  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  Mr.  Villard  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

At  Oakland  we  joined  the  train  for 
Madera — 185  miles  distant,  and  the 
railway  terminus  for  Yosemite  tourists 
— and  in  this  manner  skirted,  for  35 
miles,  the  grand  bay  of  San  Francisco 
— which  finds  its  communication  with 
the  sea  through  the  far-famed  Golden 
Gate — obtaining  a  fleeting  view  en 
route  of  the  great  grain- shipping  depots 
of  Vallejo,  Porta  Costa,  and  Benicia, 
with  their  congregations  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  vessels  gathered  to¬ 
gether  from  every  corner  of  the  globe 
and  waiting  to  feed  the  world.  But 
the  landscape  only  became  really  inter¬ 
esting  as  we  turned  inland  and,  in  the 
waning  daylight,  meandered  quietly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento 
Rivet.  Long  before  our  first  stop  at 
Lathrop,  however,  little  of  the  outside 
world  was  visible  beyond  the  stream  of 
fire  from  the  funnel  of  our  snorting 
engine,  and  a  constellation  of  fixed 
stars  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  c^r, 
where  a  party  of  smokers  sat  in  solemn 
conclave. 

At  Lathrop  we  were  allowed  twenty 
minutes  for  supper  at  a  primitive  tim¬ 
ber-built  hotel,  close  to  the  railway- 
track — to  and  from  which  we  groped 
our  way  in  the  darkness,  over  sundry 

fiitfalls  and  sinister  boulders,  with  no 
ittle  difficulty — and  at  half-past  eight 
were  again  leisurely  pursuing  our  way 
toward  Madera  at  the  distinctly  non- 
bazardous  rate  of  some  fifteen  miles  an 
hour. 

There  was  not  much  sleep  for  any 
of  us  that  night,  and,  indeed,  we  felt 
we  had  only  just  turned  in  when  the 
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stentorian  tones  of  the  car- porter 
announcing  :  “  Madera  !  Madera  ! 

Breakfast  in  half  an  hour  !”  thorough¬ 
ly  awakened  us  from  our  restless  slum¬ 
bers.  It  was  just  half-past  five.  On 
looking  out,  we  found  ourselves  at  a 
standstill  in  the  midst  of  a  fiat  and  un¬ 
interesting  sandy  waste,  unbroken  by 
even  an  attempt  at  a  tree  or  a  shrub. 
One  street  of  wooden  buildings,  about 
200  yards  distant,  alone  served  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  and 
these,  we  were  duly  informed,  com¬ 
posed  the  city  of  Madera.  The  por¬ 
ter’s  warning  did  not  long  remain  un¬ 
heeded.  The  various  bed- curtains 
went  through  some  curious  evolutions, 
and  a  sudden  rush  to  either  end  of  the 
car  soon  proved  that  our  little  world 
was  once  again  astir.  And  now  an  in¬ 
cident  occurred  which  formed  a  fruit¬ 
ful  topic  of  conversation  for  some  time 
to  come,  but  which  might  have  hud 
serious  results  for  the  unwitting  offen¬ 
der.  We  had  been  duly  apprised,  the 
night  before,  which  end  of  the  car  was 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  men’s  toilet, 
and  in  the  lamplight  it  all  looked  clear 
enough.  But  one  individual — and  the 
shyest  man  of  the  party  withal — had 
evidently  lost  his  bearings  during  the 
night,  and  carelessly  sauntered,  in  un¬ 
dress  uniform,  to  the  end  nearest  him 
when  he  awoke.  Opening  the  lava¬ 
tory  door,  he  walked  heedlessly  in. 
There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  then 
a  loud  and  inharmonious  murmur  of 
female  voices,  the  banging  of  a  door, 
and  the  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps 
down  the  corridor.  Bed  and  breath¬ 
less,  the  unfortunate  man  rushed  into 
the  men’s  lavatory,  but  the  consolation 
he  there  received  was  not  calculated  to 
restore  his  equanimity,  and  he  ever 
afterward  asserted  that  he  had  that 
morning  experienced  one  of  the  severest 
shocks  of  a  not  uneventful  life. 

At  six  o’clock  the  gong  at  the  hotel 
opposite  sounded  for  breakfast,  and  at 
seven  we  started  in  a  four-horse  coach 
on  the  seventy-five  miles  drive  to  the 
valley. 

For  some  fifteen  miles  our  course 
lay  across  a  land  of  miniature  sandhills 
—the  route  marked  out  by  an  inter¬ 
minable  wooden  watercourse  perched, 
for  safety,  on  stilts — the  happy  play¬ 
ground  of  multitudes  of  hares,  ground- 


squirrels,  and  other  small  gamr. 
Then,  the  sand  waste  gradually  gave 
place  to  a  land  peopled  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  roach  with  grazing  sheep  and 
gambolling  lambs,  and  soon  we  were 
rattling  on  at  a  good  pace  through  a 
well- vegetated  and  pleasantly  undulat¬ 
ing  country.  Gayly  we  thus  sped  on 
toward  the  ever-changing  and  always 
seductive  prospect  ahead  until,  at  one 
o’clock,  a  halt  was  called  at  Coarse 
Gold  Gulch  for  luncheon,  and  a  turn 
to  stretch  our  legs.  Here,  as  every¬ 
where,  we  were  excellently  well  treated 
and  would  fain  have  lingered  at  the 
charmingly  situated  hotel ;  but  needs 
must  when  a  circular  tour  drives,  and 
it  was  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that,  after 
an  hour’s  rest,  we  turned  from  this 
hospitable  spot  to  face  those  possible 
ills  we  knew  not  of.  Shortly  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  heart  of  the  lovely 
Foothill  country,  with  its  vineyards 
and  far-reaching  orchards  ;  its  groves 
of  oak  and  cypress,  spruce,  and  pine, 
and  glossy  manzanitas  ;  its  hills  and 
its  valleys  ;  and  its  brilliant-hued  fiow- 
ers,  heavy  with  fragrance  and  rich  in 
beauty.  It  was,  -indeed,  a  romantic 
land  through  which  we  thus  pleasantly 
trundled,  threading  shady  groves, 
across  open  spaces  soft  with  verdure  of 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  green,  and 
past  cheery  homesteads,  out  of  which 
everybody  ran  to  see  the  coach  go  by. 
But  the  ever-ascending  road  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  tell  with  increasing  severity 
on  our  horses  at  every  mile,  and  as  wo 
crossed  the  threshola  of  the  Sierras 
our  team  had  finally  to  be  increased  to 
six.  Our  driver,  the  “  Colonel” — 
there  is  quite  a  glut  of  ”  colonels”  in 
this  market — proved  a  capital  whip,  as 
well  as  a  jovial  fellow.  His  team 
seemed  to  recognize  every  infiection  of 
his  voice,  and  apparently  enjoyed  the 
sport  fully  us  much  as  any  of  us  as  he 
guided  it,  at  a  fine  turn  of  speed  and 
with  marvellous  skill  and  dexterity, 
along  what  soon  became  tortuous  moun¬ 
tain  roads,  round  the  sharpest  of  sharp 
curves,  and  by  the  unprotected  edges 
of  frightful  precipices. 

In  this  exhilarating  manner  we  sped 
on  through  a  country  overfiowing  with 
romantic  possibilities,  past  yawning 
ravines  and  deep  cafioiis,  with  ever 
and  anon  a  glimpse  of  lofty  mountains, 
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trickling  streams,  and  luxnriantly  fer¬ 
tile  valleys.  But  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  these  joys  were  ours 
without  due  penalty,  for  the  over¬ 
whelming  clouds  of  dust  which  we  fre¬ 
quently  encountered,  and  the  back¬ 
aches  which  we  had  to  endure  through 
long  periods  of  jolting  and  bumping 
over  irregular  roads,  proved  terribly 
trying  at  times. 

As  we  left  the  Foothills  and  pene¬ 
trated  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the 
Sierras  the  road  narrowed  down  to 
some  eight  feet  in  width,  cut  in  the 
mountain  sides.  On  the  one  hand 
towered  steep  slopes,  thick  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  with  glorious  phalanxes  of  sugar 
and  pitch-pines,  oaks,  cedars,  and  firs, 
looking  the  very  kings  of  trees  as  their 
tall,  straight,  noble  shafts — like  Sara¬ 
cenic  columns— shot  heavenward  for 
full  two  hundred  feet.  On  the  other, 
wild  and  romantic  gorges  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  fearful  depth,  in  which  in¬ 
numerable  mountain  streams  found  a 
common  bed. 

All  day  and  everywhere  quail  and 
other  small  game  had  literally  swarmed 
around  our  track,  so  much  so  that  a 
good  shot  could  at  times  have  wrought 
considerable  slaughter  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  catapult ;  but  as  we  reached  the 
higher  lands  these  almost  disappeared 
and  gave  place  to  quantities  of  deer, 
which  came  out  of  the  woods  on  the 
mountain-sides  and  gazed  wonderingly 
at  us  as  we  rattled  by  at  fairly  close 
quarters.  At  one  time  a  superb  fox 
kept  the  road  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  in  front  of  us,  but  the  one  ani¬ 
mal  for  which  every  eye  was  strained, 
and  every  tongue  inquiring,  was  a 
“grizzly.”  Despite,  however,  the 
keenest  possible  look-out.  our  curiosity 
was  destined  not  to  be  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  even  a  distant  one,  though  we 
crossed  numbers  of  fresh  tracks  from 
time  to  time,  and  were  assured  by 
more  than  one  red-shirted  hunter  that 
several  were  in  the  vicinity. 

Many  times  during  the  day  we  had 
stopped  to  water  the  horses  at  one  or 
other  of  the  many  fruit  farms  en  route, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  with  a  rare 
generosity,  invariably  met  ns  with 
pails  of  luscious  peaches,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits  of  abnormal  size,  and  for 
which  they  resolutely  declined  all  re- 
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muneration  other  than  old  newspapers, 
and  such  additional  news  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  as  we  were  able  to  give. 

Old  newspapers  we  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  commodity  throughout,  and 
none  were  too  old  to  excite  the  liveliest 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  recipients. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  journey, 
however,  human  habitations  became 
few  and  far  between— here  a  primitive 
farm  and  there  a  log  hut,  with  its  soli-  r 
tary  occupant,  in  a  forest  clearing— so  r 
that  it  was  with  a  feeling  almost  akin 
to  relief  that,  at  seven  o’clock,  we  drew 
up  at  Chincopin  Flats,  our  last  halt  e 
prior  to  reaching  our  final  resting-place  i 
for  the  night.  ? 

The  Flats  was  not  an  imposing  look-  | 
ing  place,  even  in  the  friendly  gloam-  E 
ing.  A  few  wooden  shanties,  occupied 
by  roving  hunters  and  some  half-dozen  - 
employes  of  the  Concord  Company,  was  I 
all  it  could  boast  of  in  the  way  of  civ-  | 
ilization  —one  of  those  places  numbered  ; 
among  the  proverbially  blessed,  for  it  I 
certainly  was  ignorant  of  any  history.  ! 

Darkness  was  well  upon  us  as  we  set 
off  on  the  last  lap  of  our  day’s  jour¬ 
ney.  The  “  Colonel,”  however,  knew 
every  inch  of  the,  road  ;  and  it  was  well 
for  us  that  he  did,  for  as  we  passed  at 
times  through  long  stretches  of  prime¬ 
val  forest  our  two  “  leaders”  were  fre¬ 
quently  quite  out  of  sight — lost  in  the 
blackness  surrounding  us.  About  half 
an  hour  of  this  haphazard  travelling 
brought  us  at  last  within  sight  of  the 
welcome  lights  of  Clark’s  Ranch  twink¬ 
ling  below,  and  at  eight  o’clock  we 
reached  the  clearing — still,  however, 
some  twenty-two  miles  from  the  val¬ 
ley.  All  hands,  of  course,  turned  out 
to  witness  the  arrival,  and  sorry-look-  I 
ing  objects  we  were.  The  white  dust  | 
lay  thick  over  everything,  and  had 
penetrated  every  crack  and  crevice. 
Nothing  was  sacred  from  it,  so  that 
what  with  our  white  clothes  and  black 
faces  we  could  scarcely  even  recognize 
each  other  as  we  made  our  way  through 
the  loitering  groups  of  guides,  travel¬ 
lers,  red  and  gray-shirted  hunters,  ser¬ 
vants,  and  animals,  to  the  largest  of 
the  long,  low,  irregular  wooden  houses 
— with  windows  and  doors  innumer¬ 
able  all  opening  on  to  the  characteris¬ 
tic  verandas — which  served  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  an  hotel.  An  air  of  business 
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pervaded  the  place  in  spite  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  heart  of  a  mighty  forest, 
and,  although  there  was  no  pretence  at 
architecture  beauty  or  luxury  about 
it,  cleanliness  and  comfort  were  every¬ 
where,  and  our  bruised  and  shaken 
frames  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the 
cheery  log  fires,  which  added  a  touch 
of  welcome  to  the  appearance  of  the 
spacious  and  homely  rooms — for,  al¬ 
though  the  days  were  hot  enough,  the 
nights  up  in  the  mountains  were  de¬ 
cidedly  cool.  A  refreshing  toilette,  a 
dinner  than  which  nothing  more  appe¬ 
tizing  was  eaten  that  night  in  Paris  or 
New  York,  some  music  in  (he  drawing¬ 
room,  and  a  cigar  out  in  the  moonlight, 
fanned  by  the  soft  pine-laden  air,  and 
we  felt  even  then  that  the  discomforts 
of  travel  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Life  was  astir  betimes  at  Clark’s, 
and  at  half-past  six,  after  a  capital 
breakfast,  we  were  once  more  under 
way.  From  the  ranch  the  road  again 
took  a  turn  upward,  and  we  continued 
to  ascend  until,  at  an  altitude  of  6,600 
feet,  Look-out  Point — the  highest  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Yosemite  trail — was 
reached.  Here  one  of  the  grandest 
views  of  the  trip  suddenly  burst  upon 
ns,  and  the  accommodating  “  Colonel” 
willingly  stopped  sufficiently  long  to 
impress  our  memories  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  panorama  of  valley  and  moun¬ 
tain  spread  out  before  us.  From  this 
point  the  actual  descent  into  the  val¬ 
ley  commenced,  but  it  was  not  until 
we  had  proceeded  some  distance  far¬ 
ther  that  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  kingly 
tree,  bearing  the  legend  ”  Inspiration 
Point.”  And  the  spot  was,  indeed, 
well  named,  for  as  we  gazed  for  the 
first  time  on  the  narrow,  verdant  val¬ 
ley  we  had  come  so  far  to  see,  guarded 
by  its  giant  portals,  and  fianked  by 
lofty  and  precipitous  mountains  with 
castellated  granite  crests  towering 
heavenward,  we  found  the  realm  of 
Fact  to  be  no  whit  behind  the  realm 
of  Fancy.  Over  the  mighty  walls 
great  bodies  of  water  recklessly  plunged, 
and  ill  the  far  distance  fioated,  like  a 
bit  of  purest  ether  on  the  gloom  of 
Teiiaya  Canon,  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  picturesque  lakes  in  the  whole  of 
Nature’s  wide  domain.  From  end  to 
end  of  the  valley,  3,000  feet  below,  ran 


with  many  windings,  like  a  tiny  silver 
thread,  the  Merced  River,  while  stately 
firs  and  pines,  150  feet  high,  looked 
like  mere  bushes  dropped  here  and 
there  on  the  level  greensward. 

The  desire  of  tho  moment  was,  es¬ 
sentially,  to  linger  and  to  gaze.  One 
felt  one  could  never  tire,  in  that  ex¬ 
hilarating  atmosphere,  of  the  pristine 
grandeur  and  freshness,  the  weird  ma¬ 
jesty  and  sylvan  beauty  of  this  ancient 
Indian  retreat  and  Temple  of  Nature, 
for  there  was  about  it  none  of  that 
monotony  and  wearisomeness  ofttimes 
so  oppressive  in  those  temples  made 
with  hands.  But  the  “  Colonel” 
thought  we  had  tarried  long  enough, 
and,  urging  his  horses  forward,  took 
us  on  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
beauties  and  rugged  grandeur  which 
had  proved  so  impressive  at  a  distance. 
Soon  we  were  passing  the  solid  face  of 
El  Capitan,  the  ”  Great  Chief  of  the 
Valley’’  as  the  Indians  call  it,  stand¬ 
ing  like  a  sentinel,  with  its  head  tow¬ 
ering  3,600  feet  above  us,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  valley,  and  distinctly  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  vale  of  San 
Joaquin  sixty  miles 'away. 

Beyond  El  Capitan  rise  one  above 
another  the  pinnacles  of  the  Three 
Brothers  (3,820  feet),  for  all  the  world 
like  three  frogs  sitting  on  their 
haunches  and  gazing  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Then  come  Eagle  Point,  and  a 
curious  columnar  mass  of  rock  known 
as  Washington  Column  ;  while  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  valley  rises  the 
sparkling  granite  dome  of  Cloud’s  Rest, 
6,450  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  valley 
and  10,510  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Returning  on  the  other  side,  the  eye 
perforce  rests  first  on  Half  or  South 
Dome,  a  peculiar  mass  of  solid  granite, 
4,737  feel  high,  dominating  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  in  ^ape,  as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates,  like  a  dome  riven  in  half.  That 
side  of  it  looking  on  to  Mirror  Lake  is, 
for  the  greater  part,  absolutely  verti¬ 
cal,  and  among  all  the  marvels  of  the 
region  the  Half  Dome  is  unmistakably 
the  most  unapproachable.  Professor 
Whitney  declares  that  it  has  but  one 
possible  rival  in  the  world — and  that 
the  Matterhorn. 

The  entire  valley  teems  with  Indian 
tradition  and  romance,  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  legends  is  that 
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attaching  to  El  Capitan  and  the  Half 
Dome.  The  former  was  the  abode  of  the 
semi-deity  of  the  valley — Totokonula 
— who  supplied  the  earthly  wants  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  South  Dome  was 
the  dwelling  of  a  supernatural  winged 
maiden,  a  sea-nymph  from  the  south, 
whose  graceful  form  was  ever  partially 
enveloped  in  a  floating  cloud.  She 
was  known  as  Tesaijac,  or  “  Goddess 
of  the  Valley.”  Her  beautiful — hon¬ 
estly — golden  hair  hung  in  long  wave¬ 
lets,  and  her  eyes  of  heavenly  blue 
heightened  the  charm  of  a  lovely  face. 
Sexual  attraction  has  always  been  a 
weak  point  with  the  gods,  and  so  Toto¬ 
konula  became  quickly  enamored  of 
the  sea-nymph’s  beauty,  and,  in  his 
mad  fascination,  forgetful  of  those  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him,  followed  the  fair 
siren  from  crag  to  peak  in  vain  pur¬ 
suit.  Deprived  of  his  care,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  valley  were  menaced  with 
many  dangers ;  the  waters  wasted 
away,  the  herbage  withered,  the  leaves 
dropped  from  the  oaks,  and  the  acorns 
ceased  to  grow.  The  people  in  their 
distress  prayed  in  vain  to  their  infatu¬ 
ated  guardian  until,  eventually,  Tesai- 
yac  heard  their  cries,  and,  repenting 
of  the  evils  she  bad  caused  them,  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  South  Dome  for¬ 
ever.  At  that  instant  a  terrible  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt,  and  the  South  Dome 
was  rent  in  twain.  Half  of  it  disap¬ 
peared  entirely,  and  the  cooling  waters 
from  Lake  Tenaya,  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  emptied  into  the  Tuolumne,  filled 
the  parched  bed  of  the  Merced,  and  re¬ 
freshed  the  thirsty  land.  The  song  of 
babbling  waters  and  the  drooping  wil¬ 
lows’  soft  replies  were  again  heard  ; 
the  herbs  revived,  the  oaks  resumed 
their  robes  of  green,  the  needed  acorns 
reached  a  full  fruition,  and  plenty  and 
happiness  once  more  filled  the  laud. 

The  night  was  approaching  its  noon, 
the  cliffs  were  wrapped  in  darkness, 
and  the  embers  of  the  camp-fire  were 
slowly  dying  away  as  the  old  Indian 
added  that  Tesaiyac,  conquered  at  last 
by  her  admirer’s  devotion,  lowered  a 
cloud  on  which  Totokonula  mounted 
to  the  realms  of  the  blest ;  and  as  the 
lovers  departed  the  down  from  the 
maiden’s  wings  was  wafted  hither  and 
thither  by  the  breeze,  changing  as  it 
touched  Uie  earth  into  the  little  white 
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violets  which  are  now  scattered  over 
the  meadow. 

The  Indian’s  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  also  interesting,  al¬ 
though  it  had  about  it  a  suspiciously 
Yauk^ee  fiavor.  “  Coh-coh-mah,  the 
Creative  Spirit,”  he  said,  “  made  the 
world  in  a  few  days  and  rested  ;  then 
He  made  the  buffalo,  deer,  antelope, 
rabbit,  and  all  the  birds,  and  rested. 
He  made  the  fishes  and  all  creeping 
things,  and  rested  ;  then  with  some 
aid  from  the  Bad  Spirit  man  was  made, 
and  another  rest  taken.  Then  He  took 
a  rib  from  the  man,  and  after  tinker¬ 
ing  with  it  for  a  while  He  made  wom¬ 
an,  and,  the  legend  goes  on  to  say,  it 
was  wise  He  rested  well  before  creating 
woman,  for  He  hasn’t  had  any  rest 
since.” 

At  the  foot  of  all  that  is  left  of  Tesai- 
yac’s  abode  lies  an  enchanting  sheet  of 
water,  aptly  known  as  Mirror  Lake, 
whose  face  of  purest  crystal  returns  so 
perfect  a  refiection  of  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects  that  it  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  line  where  land  and 
water  meet.  The  blue  sky  and  fieet- 
ing  clouds,  the  green  foliage  on  the 
trees,  the  mighty  domes  of  rock,  and 
lofty,  fantastic  crags  have  all  their  per¬ 
fect  refiex  of  form  and  color  on  the 
polished  surface  of  the  lake. 

In  close  attendance  stand  Sentinel 
Dome  and  Sentinel  Kock — a  grand 
mass  of  granite  3,04.3  feet  high,  in  the 
shape  of  an  obelisk — the  Three  Graces, 
and  those  aptly-named  twin  and  grace¬ 
ful  pinnacles.  Cathedral  Spires,  shoot¬ 
ing  into  the  air  like  minarets  of  some 
Gothic  cathedral.  At  a  period  not 
very  remote  the  spires  were  three  in 
number,  but  one  succumbed  to  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake. 

If,  however,  these  eccentric  masses 
of  rock  are  magnificent  in  their  cold 
and  stern  sublimity,  none  the  less  im¬ 
pressive  are  the  mighty,  vibrating,  falls 
of  water  which  plunge,  seething  and 
foaming,  over  the  perpendicular  walls 
of  the  valley  at  different  points.  Few 
waterfalls  in  the  world  combine  so 
many  elements  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
as  the  Yosemite  Fall.  Its  highly  pol¬ 
ished  lip  is  some  2,600  feet  above  the 
base,  and  for  the  first  1,500  of  these 
the  water  falls  in  an  unbroken  sheet ; 
then  fur  626  feet  it  forms  a  series  of 
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cascades,  concluding  with  one  final 
plunge  of  400  feet,  on  to  the  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  with  a  cease¬ 
less  roar.  Of  this  cataract  an  Ameri¬ 
can  writer  recently  said  :  “To  stand 
before  that  mighty  fall,  with  its  grand 
power  and  its  beautjr,  and  the  half  of 
the  rainbow  like  a  bright  crown  laid  at 
its  feet  by  the  Almighty,  beautifying 
and  illuminating  it,  the  tears  came 
quick  to  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  that  I 
walked  with  God.  When  I  came  away 
it  seemed  as  though  I  could  never  go 
there  again,  lest  the  effect  should  be 
lessened,  but  those  with  me  said  it 
grew  upon  them  with  each  visit.” 

But,  though  the  Yosemite,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  the  Nevada,  and  the  Vernal  Falls 
are  all  equally  awe-inspiring  in  their 
reckless  magnificence,  and  superior  by 
far  in  height  and  volume  to  the  most 
highly-vaunted  cataracts  of  our  Euro¬ 
pean  pilgrimages,  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall, 
close  by  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  is 
undoubtedly  far  and  away  the  most 
beautiful,  as  it  leaps  over  the  cliff  be¬ 
side  Cathedral  Rocks  in  one  unbroken 
plunge  of  630  feet,  and  then  falls  for 
another  300  feet  in  a  series  of  cascades, 
hidden  in  wreathing,  eddying,  spark¬ 
ling  mists  glimmering  in  rainbow  tints. 
As  the  column  of  water  sways  from 
side  to  side  and  waves  under  the  vary¬ 
ing  pressure  of  the  wind,  it  seems  to 
flutter  like  a  white  veil,  producing  an 
indescribably  graceful  effect.  Its  Indian 
name  is  Pohono,  and  to  it  is  attached 
the  following  legend  :  “In  ancient 
days,  as  one  of  the  women  of  the  tribe 
was  gathering  berries  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek  she  slipped  into  its  angry 
stream,  and,  being  hurried  down  its 
rocky  course,  was  carried  over  the 
brink  and  lost  forever.  Never  after 
was  she  seen,  or  was  aught  heard  of 
her.  Apt  at  drawing  supernatural 
conclusions,  fear  filled  the  Indian  heart 
at  this  mishap.  They  dared  no  longer 
sleep  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cataract, 
nor  in  passing  it  would  they  loiter,  for 
in  their  dread  of  the  supernatural  their 
excited  imaginations  always  heard  in 
the  rustling  leaves  and  descending  wa¬ 
ter  the  plaintive  warning  of  the  lost 
maiden  to  beware  of  Pohono — Pohono, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Evil  Wind.” 

By  a  pleasant  road,  across  the  green 
meadow-land,  dotted  with  plants  and 


shrubs  and  flowers  of  every  hue,  by  the 
gracefully  fringed  banks  of  the  shim¬ 
mering  river — from  70  to  80  feet  in 
width,  and  clear  as  crystal  as  it  flows 
over  its  bed  of  granite  sand — the  air 
heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  subtle 
odors,  we  pursued  our  way  through  the 
parklike  valley  to  Cook’s  (not  he  of 
Tourist  fame)  beautifully  situated  ho¬ 
tel,  sandwiched  between  Eagle  Peak 
p,830  feet)  and  Sentinel  Rock  (3,070 
feet).  Two  o’clock  was  sounding  as 
we  alighted,  and  all  hands  were  soon 
busily  engaged  with  brooms  and 
switches  removing  the  dust,  which 
seemed  like  the  accumulation  of  ages, 
with  which  everything  was  covered. 

Luncheon  over,  we  strolled  through 
the  small  village  of  some  dozen  dwel¬ 
lings,  inhabited  mostly  by  hunters, 
and  including  one  other  hotel,  under 
the  shadow  of  mighty  trees  nearly  200 
feet  in  height  and  8  to  10  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  to  a  quiet  nook  where  a  small 
party  of  nomadic  Indians  had  pitched 
their  picturesque  camp.  Their  “  wal- 
lies”  or  “  wickieups,”  made  of  branches 
of  trees,  covered  over  with  skins,  etc., 
were  of  the  most  primitive  description  ; 
and  although  the  deep  copper  hue  of 
the  redskins,  with  their  large  features, 
fleshy  figures,  aud  long,  lank,  black 
hair  did  not  make  up  a  very  prepossess¬ 
ing  ensemble,  we  found  them  most  do¬ 
cile  as  well  as  preternaturally  grave 
people.  But  if  the  general  appearance 
of  either  men  or  women  was  not  at¬ 
tractive,  Nature  had  certainly  compen¬ 
sated  the  latter  by  bestowing  on  them 
such  delightfully  musical  voices  as 
might  well  have  been  the  envy  of  many 
a  VVest  End  belle. 

At  first  the  women  folk,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  seemed  to  entertain  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  white  man,  and,  although 
eyeing  us  with  evident  curiosity  at  a 
distance,  fled  under  cover  like  fiddler 
crabs  at  the  merest  approach  to  a 
friendly  advance.  Stiffened  in  a  mum- 
my-like  robe,  the  papoose  was  slung 
handily  at  the  back  of  the  squaw,  and 
slipped  round  to  the  breast  whenever 
hungry.  And  marvellous  babies  they 
were — for  they  never  cried,  but  stared 
with  absurd  gravity  at  the  strangers 
through  their  weird  little,  black,  beady 
eyes.  Even  the  bigger  children  aud 
the  dogs  wore  a  peculiarly  wistful  look. 
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as  though  they  had  prescience  of  the 
inevitable  ext  inction  of  their  race.  La¬ 
ter  on,  however,  we  became  wonder¬ 
fully  good  friends  with  the  nomads, 
and  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  old  men’s  weird  tales  of 
mythical  romance,  recited  in  rich  and 
solemn  tones. 

Round  our  own  comfortable  log  fire 
on  the  first  evening  of  our  stay  we  laid 
our  plans  of  future  operation,  haggled 
with  guides,  and  engaged  our  Mexican 
ponies  for  the  term  of  our  visit.  We 
found  as  time  went  on  that  this  fore¬ 
sight  saved  us  a  lot  of  trouble  ;  and  we 
adhered,  with  remarkable  consistency 
throughout,  to  the  programme  we  then 
drew  up. 

All  the  usual  trips,  to  Register  Rock 
— its  old  face  scarred  with  inscriptions, 
dates,  and  names  hailing  from  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world — 
Glacier  Point,  Cloud’s  Rest,  the  Merced 
Gorge,  and  the  various  other  points  of 
interest  about  the  valley  and  its  bul¬ 
warks,  we  duly  made,  but  the  ascent 
of  the  Half  Dome  is  worthy  of  a  special 
word.  Of  all  the  marvellous  wonders 
which  the  mighty  forces  of  Nature 
have  wrought  in  this  region,  none  pre¬ 
sents  so  many  imposing  aspects  as  does 
this  unique  mass.  No  two  views  of  it 
are  alike,  and  yet  from  any  standpoint 
it  is  incomparable — always  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  great  white  peaks 
to  catch  the  traveller’s  eye.  Much 
time  has  been  spent  in  conjecturing 
how  the  wonderful  Yosemite  cleft  was 
occasioned ;  whether  it  was  washed 
out  by  the  streams,  or  ground  out  by 
the  ice  mills  of  the  glacial  period,  or 
whether  the  bottom  fell  out,  and  if  so 
whither  it  fell,  but  no  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  has  ever  been  reached.  And 
so  in  the  Half  Dome  we  have  a  mighty 
tower,  with  a  round  and  shapely  dome 
of  1,000  feet  smoothed  and  polished  by 
the  breath  of  ages,  cleft  in  twain,  and 
no  trace  left  oi  the  manner  in  which 
the  fragments  have  been  disposed  of. 
Yet  fancy  still  loves  to  linger  round 
these  mysteries,  and  each  new  specta¬ 
tor  has  his  own  particular  theory. 

The  day  was  still  very  young  as  we 
galloped  down  the  valley  to  the  Half 
Dome  trail,  and,  save  for  the  tumbling 
of  the  waters,  the  song  of  the  breeze 
among  the  tiees,  or  the  distant  echo¬ 


ing  crack  of  a  hunter’s  rifie,  no  sound 
broke  the  morning  solitude.  The  very 
footfalls  of  our  ponies  were  hushed  as 
they  fell  on  the  pine-cones  carpeting 
the  meadows,  and  not  even  the  sound 
of  a  bird’s  song  from  the  cool  groves  of 
the  snow-water  river  or  the  clumps  of 
graceful  trees  came  to  disturb  the  sol¬ 
emn  and  restful  spirit  of  the  place. 
First  across  an  open  glade  green  with 
herbage  and  bright  with  the  blossoms 
of  many  flowers,  then  through  close- 
grown  woods,  and  the  ascent  com¬ 
menced.  The  sleep  trail  of  glistening 
and  slippery  granite  blocks,  no  more 
than  three  feet  wide,  compelled  us  to 
ride  in  single  file,  and  zigzagged  so 
sharply  from  side  to  side  that  the  po¬ 
nies  on  the  turn  above  seemed  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  almost  overhead  ;  but 
they  climbed  with  wonderful  pluck 
and  sureness  of  foot.  Three  hours  had 
thus  passed  away  when,  through  an 
opening  in  the  trees,  at  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  road,  we  caught  sight  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  sheet  of  water,  falling  like  a 
curtain  for  400  feet,  which  proved  to 
be  the  Vernal  Fall.  At  the  head  of 
this  cataract  and  near  the  foot  of 
Nevada  Fall  stands  Snow’s  Hotel,  and 
here  we  dismounted. 

Of  all  the  falls  of  this  favored  dis¬ 
trict  the  Nevada  is  one  of  the  best 
worth  seeing,  as,  with  the  full  volume 
of  the  Merced  River,  it  dashes  over  the 
cliff  700  feet  above,  sending  a  dense 
volume  of  spray  high  in  the  sunlight, 
then  rushing  on  through  a  narrow 
chasm  out  on  to  the  smooth  inclined 
rocks  and  down  the  Silver  Chain  into 
the  Emerald  Pool.  Here  the  turbulent 
waters  are  quieted  for  a  while,  until 
they  make  their  last  calm  and  peaceful 
leap  over  the  Vernal  Fall  into  the 
canon  below.  “  Visiting  the  Yosemite 
and  not  going  to  the  Nevada  Fall,” 
said  one  inhabitant  of  the  valley,  ”  is 
like  going  to  the  great  Niagara  and 
stopping  at  the  bridge  below.” 

At  Snow’s  we  stayed  long  enough  to 
rest  and  refresh  our  horses,  then  con¬ 
tinued  up  the  trail  to  the  top  of  the 
Nevada  Fall,  and  round  the  base  of  a 
stupendous  and  isolated  mass  of  rock, 
nearly  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  known 
as  the  Cap  of  Liberty.  Here  we  turned 
out  of  the  Merced  Gorge  into  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Yosemite  Valley,  and  by  the  side  of 
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a  small  brook,  the  last  water  we  were 
to  see  till  the  same  spot  was  reached 
on  our  return,  partook  al  fresco  of  the 
luncheon  we  had  brought  with  us  m 
our  saddle-bags. 

Our  Mexican  ponies  took  us  to  with¬ 
in  1,000  feet  of  the  summit,  the  point 
at  which  most  of  the  amateur  climbers 
of  the  ancient  abode  of  Tesaiyac  fitially 
stop.  Comparatively  few,  we  were  as¬ 
sured,  ever  reached  the  flag  staff.  We 
had  been  duly  warned  before  starting 
of  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  ascent 
of  the  rounded  dome  itself,  and  we 
had  to  confess,  as  we  looked  up  at  the 
almost  perpendicular  (about  80  de¬ 
grees)  smooth  granite  surface  and  the 
solitary  rope  to  which  we  were  to  trust 
our  lives,  that  it  did  look  somewhat 
fearful. 

The  rope,  of  fifteen  strands  of  a  very 
strong  fibre,  was  securely  fastened  at 
the  top  of  the  peak,  and  then  hxed  by 
iron  cleats  driven  into  the  face  of  the 
rock  at  intervals  of  100  feet.  The  as¬ 
cent  is  effected  by  pulling  one’s  self  up 
this  rope  hand  over  hand,  at  the  same 
time  firmly  gripping  the  granite  face 
of  the  mountain  with  one’s  feet.  De¬ 
spite  the  assertion  of  guide-books  that 
the  ascent  is  hazardous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,”  it  is  not  a  difficult  feat  pro¬ 
vided  one  has  a  good  head  and  can  rely 
on  one’s  fingers — for  a  moment’s  loss 
of  power  or  self-control  must  mean  in¬ 
evitable  destruction.  Only  two  of  us, 
however,  essayed  this  final  portion  of 
the  ascent— a  Scotchman,  bearing  the 
truly  Scottish  name  of  Burns,  and  the 
writer — but  I  do  not  think  either  of  us 
were  sorry  when  we  at  last  stood  on 
the  plateau  beside  the  flag-staff.  This 
plateau  was  some  ten  acres  in  extent, 
and  surrounded  on  ail  sides,  except 
that  by  which  we  had  come,  by  appar¬ 
ently  bottomless  abysses,  out  of  which 
the  roaring  of  distant  waters  was  the 
only  sound  that  issued.  No  sign  of 
life  or  vegetation  was  visible  anywhere 
save  away  down  in  the  Yosemite  Val¬ 
ley,  5,000  feet  below,  but  the  panorama 
was  nevertheless  superb.  Over  inter¬ 
vening  canons  and  gorges  the  pale  ma¬ 
jestic  Sierra  peaks  rose  grandly  desolate 
against  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  bald 
granite  rocks  around  us  showed  almost 
as  white  as  the  distant  snow-capped 
heights  beyond.  On  such  a  spot  the 


words  of  the  American  poet  Stanley 
Wood  seemed  strangely  appropriate  : 

Yonder  the  moantaina  ainnonsly  lie. 

As  mighty  silhouettes  against  the  sky, 

And  earnest  sonls  can  rev’rently  define 

The  granite  writings  of  a  hand  Divine. 

For  some  twenty  minutes  we  stood  on 
this  awe-inspiring  spot,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  the  return  journey.  This  had 
to  be  performed  backward,  so  that 
fully  an  hour  and  a  half  had  elapsed 
before  we  again  rejoined  our  friends 
and  ponies. 

The  sun  was  getting  very  low  when 
we  once  more  reached  Snow’s,  and  by 
the  time  we  entered  the  wood  again  we 
found  it  necessary  to  dismount  and 
lead  our  ponies  as  best  we  could  through 
the  darkness,  and  many  tumbles  and 
bruises  were  ours  before  we  emerged 
from  the  forest  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
valley. 

As  we  cantered  along  the  level 
ground  a  glorious  harvest  moon  was 
shining,  and  tipped  with  silver  the 
giant,  ghost-like  forms  surrounding 
us,  calling  forcibly  to  mind  Bret 
Harte’s  picturesque  verse  : 

Above  the  pines,  the  moon  was  slowly  drift¬ 
ing, 

The  river  sang  below  ; 

The  dim  Sierras  far  beyond  uplifting 
Their  minarets  of  snow. 

A  smart  gallop  to  finish,  and  we  were 
again  at  the  door  of  our  hotel,  having 
been  some  twelve  hours  in  the  saddle, 
pleased  with  ourselves  and  grateful  for 
all  the  beauty  and  majestic  grandeur 
we  had  seen. 

As  we  sat — a  largely  increased  party 
— for  the  last  time  round  the  log-fire 
in  the  spacious  hotel  parlor  news  was 
brought  in  that  the  “  up”  coach  had 
been  “  held  up,”  and  booty^to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  £400  secured  by  the  highway¬ 
men.  The  horses  had  then  been  turned 
adrift,  leaving  the  travellers  helpless 
by  the  roadside,  while  the  robbers 
themselves  took  to  the  mountains.  A 
sheriff’s  posse,  we  were  informed,  had 
started  in  pursuit  as  soon  as  the  news 
arrived.  Of  course,  we  all  felt  very 
valiant,  and  numerous  rash  specula¬ 
tions  were  indulged  in  as  to  what  we 
would  do  if  we  were  treated  so  ;  but 
there  was,  nevertheless,  an  audible 
sigh  of  relief  when  mine  host  assured 
us  that  we,  at  any  rate,  were  safe,  for 
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nobody  was  foolish  enough  to  think  of 
“  holding  up”  people  returning  from 
the  valley,  ft  was  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  repute  that  the  valley  citizens 
themselves  had  already  relieved  those 
tourists  of  all  their  surplus  cash. 

The  valley  was  filled  with  morning 
shadows  as  we  started  on  our  return 
journey  to  the  world  of  masks  and 
junketings.  Once  more  we  galloped 
over  the  thick  carpeting  of  brown  fir¬ 
cones,  through  the  noble  pine  aisles — 
the  growth  of  centuries,  and  such  as 
one  never  sees  elsewhere — and  past  the 
grim,  vast  walls  which  dominate  the 
valley.  For  the  last  time  we  lingered 
to  hear  the  quiet  music  of  the  rippling 
Merced,  to  listen  to  the  plaintive  wail 


December, 

of  Pohono,  and  to  gather  the  legendary 
down  from  Tesaiyac’s  wings.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  these  ‘‘  last  looks” 
on  Nature  at  her  brightest  and  her 
best,  for  every  change  of  position  pre¬ 
sented  some  new  charm  of  grimmest 
shadow  or  sweetest  sunlight,  some  new 
ideal  revealed  in  the  real.  But  it  was 
from  Inspiration  Point  that  we  took 
our  final  farewell  of  the  grand,  serene, 
impassive  Yosemite,  and  with  hearts 
filled  with  the  keenest  emotions  of  the 
realms  of  Fancy  and  of  Fact  we  once 
again  regretfully  turned  to  face  the 
hackneyed  scenes  and  severe  prose  of 
“civilization.” —  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine. 
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In  a  strange  little  village,  somewhere 
in  England,  lived  Prissy  Emlet.  Peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  strayed  very  near  her 
home,  and  strayed  away  again  tired 
and  hungry,  longing  for  sign  of  human 
creatures,  when  all  the  time  they  had 
been  looking  right  over  the  tops  of  a 
score  of  chimneys,  old  chimneys  wrap¬ 
ped  about  with  ivy  and  house-leek, 
whence,  if  the  wind  had  lain  aright, 
they  might  have  savored  frizzling  bacon 
and  eggs.  Stomachs,  braced  by  the 
keen  air  of  the  plain,  and  the  fear  of 
never  smelling  anything  more  substan¬ 
tial,  would  have  been  irresistibly  drawn 
on  by  such  means,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  naught  but  dun  grass 
from  their  feet  to  the  wind -hole  ;  but 
if  they  had  followed  their  noses  they 
would  certainly  have  heard  something 
soon,  a  rusty  pump  braying,  the  thud 
of  chopping,  the  crying  of  babes,  or 
the  crowing  of  cocks.  Spurred  by  the 
sound,  they  would  have  at  last  won 
sight  of  a  wisp  of  blue  smoke  arising 
from  the  ground,  and  so  have  lighted 
on  Little  Dinder,  lying  curled  up  like 
a  field  mouse  in  a  hollow  of  the  great 
green  blanket,  with  pinfold,  pump, 
church,  and  parsonage,  springing  up, 
with  an  inn  and  eighteen  cottages  to 
look  after  them,  beside  a  rough  chalk 
road,  which  a  few  miles  back  over  the 
brow  was  but  a  faint  track.  And 
there  was  a  tinkling  stream,  turning 


up  unabashed  from  nowhere,  and  frisk¬ 
ing  down  the  roadside  as  if  it  had  been 
guiding  the  wanderer  for  miles  past 
like  a  properly  conducted  watercourse. 
Weary  men  who  found  these  things 
were  often  very  irritated,  and  would  j 
vow  that  they  had  never  seen  such  a  j 
place  in  their  lives,  and  that  it  ought  L 
to  have  been  marked  on  the  map ;  I 
they  wanted  to  know  how  people  could  j 
live  in  such  a  hole,  and  how  they  ever  r 
found  their  way  into  it  or  out  of  it.  L 
Then  Prissy,  as  she  slapped  thick,  salt,  P 
glistening  lashers  into  the  frying-pan, 
or  raked  together  smouldering  turves, 
would  say  :  “  Lor’  bless  ’ee,  we’m  able  ■ 

to  get  here  right  ’nough.  We’d  jess  J 

look  at  that  tump,”  indicating  with  ] 
her  fork  a  far-away  clump  of  firs,  like 
a  pimple  on  the  face  of  the  plain.  I 

But  travellers,  unless  they  were  old,  ■ 
or  blind,  or  bilious,  looked  not  at  the 
clump  but  at  Prissy,  for  she  was  good¬ 
ly  to  look- at,  sweetly  slender,  divinely 
tall,  and  generally  half  blinded  by  a 
drifted  wisp  of  golden  hair,  which 
needed  tucking  under  a  thick  net  with 
a  rounded  arm.  Nature  the  ever- 
young.  Mistress  of  Arts,  had  taught 
her  to  look  at  one  in  a  kind  of  acci- 
deutal,  dreamy  manner,  and  to  retire 
into  herself  as  a  down  rabbit  dives 
into  his  burrow.  But  her  little  ways 
were  all  her  own  ;  and  when  she  looked 
at  a  man  so,  she  did  not  know  quite 
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what  he  thought  about  those  eyes  of 
harebell  blue,  and  when  she  so  dived, 
she  dived  in  a  spasm  of  fear  that  there 
was  a  smut  on  her  nose. 

Now,  it  fell  out  that  Robert  Ross, 
of  the  Mill,  took  certain  teggs  of  his 
father’s,  certain  lambs,  and  certain  fat 
beasts  to  Langston  stock-sale ;  and 
having  sold  well  he  drank  well,  and 
wended  home  as  the  sun  turned  back. 
When  he  came  to  the  chalk-pit  on  the 
Thousand  Acre,  by  reason  of  the  liquor 
that  was  in  him  he  took  the  left-hand 
track  after  the  three  stones,  and  then 
bare  leftward  at  the  Gibbet,  which,  as 
every  man  knows  who  is  Sober,  is  the 
way  to  Dinder  and  never  the  way  to 
Mallop.  Therefore  his  long  legs 
brought  him  into  the  inn  at  Dinder  as 
Prissy  was  getting  her  father’ s  supper 
against  he  camo  back  from  Langston  ; 
and  when  Prissy  came  in  from  the 
kitchen  and  looked  at  him  in  that  way 
of  hers,  or  ever  he  was  aware  his  soul 
made  him  like  the  chariots  of  Am- 
minadib,  and  he  could  scarcely  gasp, 
“Quart,  please,  miss.” 

After  a  score  or  so  of  sips  at  his 
cider,  his  heart  rose  within  him  and 
he  conversed.  lie  said  it  was  a  cold 
day,  and  he  said  it  was  a  bit  coldish, 
and  he  said  it  was  cold  coming  up  by 
Thousand  Acre.  Somewhat  later  he 
said  it  was  dampish,  and  main  sharp 
in  the  wind  ;  and  he  said  it  did  blow  a 
bit  wettish,  but  he  thought  the  rain 
would  not  come  till  the  change  of  the 
moon.  Then  he  said  it  was  cool  for 
the  time  of  year,  and  Prissy  looked  at 
him,  and  he  immediately  perceived  it 
was  a  warm  evening,  and  said  so. 

Then  the  little  wanton  god  stirred 
him  up  with  his  poisoned  dart,  and  he 
became  anxious  about  Prissy’s  health, 
and  inquired  after  it  twice.  In  the 
fulness  of  his  sympathy  he  even  ex- 

ressed  the  hope  that  she  would  put  a 

it  of  something  soft  round  her  pretty 
head  when  she  went  out  and  not  get 
cold,  or  let  the  sun  harm  her.  Then 
Prissy’s  mother  wanted  her,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  went  to  sleep  with  his  curly  poll  on 
the  scrubbed  table  hard  by  his  blue 
mug. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  Rector’s 
roan  came  corn  ward  at  a  great  pace 
over  the  turf,  and  it  took  some  per¬ 
suasion  to  make  him  stop  at  the  inn. 


However,  the  withered  little  Rector 
was  his  master,  and  burly  John  Emlet 
alighted  carefully,  with  a  colfin-shaped 
case  under  his  arm  and  a  round  box  in 
his  hand,  and  bade  the  Rector  good- 
day,  and  thanked  him  kindly,  and  said 
his  Prissy  should  be  round  at  half-past 
six.  The  thump  of  the  aforesaid  case 
being  deposited  upon  the  table  aroused 
Robert  from  his  reposing,  and  he 
watched  Prissy’s  blush  as  her  father 
unlocked  the  brown  case  and  produced 
a  6ddle. 

“  Well,  I  never  did,”  said  Mrs.  Em¬ 
let.  “  To  think  of  the  Rector’s  a- want¬ 
ing  to  teach  my  gel  that  thing  !  A 
pretty  figure  you’ll  cut,  Priss  !” 

‘‘  I’ll  warrant  she’d  make  a  fine 
player,”  her  father  said,  patting  her 
shoulder  fondly  ;  “  and  it  do  seem  to 
I  as  ’tis  more  a  wimmin’s  thing  than  a 
man’s  thing,  all  a  tweedleeim  and  a 
twiddlediddlin’  about.” 

Prissy  said  nothing,  but  she  looked 
at  the  fiddle  and  a  string  broke. 
“  There  now,”  said  she,  “  the  old 
thing’s  gone  and  broke  of  its  own  self  ! 
Now  how  about  half-past  six  ?” 

Then  Robert  stretched  out  a  hand 
for  the  fiddle.  “  Give  it  to  1,”  said 
he  ;  may  be  I  can  mend’n.” 

He  was  an  ingenious  young  chap, 
and  soon  learned  the  twist  and  the 
hitch  that  makes  a  string  catch.  He 
repaired  the  damage,  and  handed  the 
fiddle  back  to  Priss,  or  would  have 
handed  it  back  if  she  had  not  raised 
her  eyes  and  made  him  drop  it. 

“  I  don’t  know  if  thee  be  clever  or 
clumsy,  young  man,”  grumbled  John, 
overlooking  it  tenderly  ;  “  but  ’tis  a 
harnessed  up  again  all  right  sure 
enough,  Priss.  Better  take’n  away, 
lass,  afore  he  drops’n  again.” 

“  Be’est  a-going  to  play  him  thyself 
then asked  Bob. 

“  Ah,  I  be,”  replied  rosy  Prissy, 
tripping  away  with  her  treasure. 

“  Parson’s  fad,  that  is.  He  would 
have  it  that  our  Priss  had  a  hand  for 
the  fiddle,  and  a  ear  for’m  too.  Come 
o’  singin’  in  the  quire,”  explained  the 
proud  parent.  “  Parson,  he’ve  got  a 
band.  Thur’s  lots  a-learning.  Young 
Jakes  have  a-got  a  flute  in  it,  and 
Noah,  he’s  in  it  with  that  there  foozle- 
pipe  o’  his’n.  Oh,  ah,  and  thur’s 
young  Toby,  he’s  in  it.  Plays  a  big 
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fiddle,  he  do,  wot  they  calls  a  ver- 
inicello.  A  big  un,  it  is.” 

“  Young  Toby  from  Warmster 
End?” 

“Ah.” 

“Who  learned  him  to  play  ?” 

“  Learned  ieself.” 

Bob’s  imagination  was  not  naturally 
fertile,  nor  had  it  been  developed  by 
exercise.  Nevertheless  it  rapidly 
sketched  out  for  him  a  very  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  handsome  black-haired  young 
Toby  wreathing  himself  about  a  big 
fiddle  with  a  foreign  name,  irradiated 
by  the  sunshine  of  the  look.  Straight¬ 
way  he  took  a  great  resolution  ;  with 
heaven’s  help  he,  Robert,  would  have 
a  bigger  fiddle  than  Toby’s,  and  would 
it  louder. 

ired  with  the  new  fervor  he  marched 
to  the  Rectory  and  rang  the  bell  with¬ 
out  allowing  time  for  cold  thought. 
A  gracious  smell  of  supper  preceded 
the  maid  who  opened  the  oaken  door, 
and  Parson  Potts  came  out  rubbing 
his  hands.  “  Well,  my  boy,  how  are 
you,  eh  ?  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
Ross,  Ross,  son  of  old  David  Ross,  of 
Mallop  Mill,  eh  ?  Bless  my  soul,  how 
you  boys  do  grow  I  And  how’s  your 
father,  and  my  very  good  friend  the 
vicar,  eh  ?  And  those  Welsh  sheep  of 
his?  Ha!  ha!  no  keeping  ’em  in, 
eh  ?  Ah,  1  said  how  it  would  be. 
And  what  are  you  doing  over  here, 
eh  ?” 

Robert  explained  how  that  he  had 
heard  tell  of  a  band  and  wanted  to  be 
in  it.  He  told  the  Rector  that  he  was 
fond  of  music  ;  he  said  he  knew  his 
notes,  and  he  otherwise  lied  unto  the 
spiritual  man. 

“  Well,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
play,  eh  ?” 

^bert  scratched  his  head.  “  Have 
’ee  got  e’er  a  big  un,”  he  inquired,  “  a 
rare  big  un  ;  one  o’  them  there  very 
big  uns  ?” 

“  A  big  one,  eh  ?” 

“  Ah  ;  one  o’  them  there  grand- 
father-hddles,  a  real  big  un  ?” 

“  H’m  !  Well,  curiously  enough, 
Ross,  that’s  just  the  thing  we  do  re¬ 
quire  ;  and  if  you  can  get  hold  of  one, 
and  if  you  are  musician  enough  to 
teach  yourself  how  to  play  it,  you 
might  make  yourself  very  useful. 
Only,  you  must  come  regularly,  and 
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eleven  miles  is  a  long  way  to  bring  a 
big  fiddle.” 

“  Oh,  I  can  get  here  right  enough, 
if  so  be  as  I  can  get  he  here.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  where  he’s  to 
come  from,”  said  the  Rector,  rubbing 
hie  chin  meditatively.  “  Matt  Slo- 
combe,  the  cobbler  at  Leverell,  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  met  about  these  parts 
who  played  the  bass.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  get  me  over  and  see  he. 
Good-night,  Parson.” 

“  Come  back  a  minute,  Ross. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  stop  and  see  the 
practice  to-night?  It  begins  at  half¬ 
past  six  ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  a 
long  walk,  eh  ?” 

Robert  needed  no  second  invitation  ; 
so  at  half-past  six,  after  supper  in  the 
tool-house  (that  being  the  social  po¬ 
sition  assigned  to  him  by  the  Rector’s 
wife,  a  childless  and  punctilious  person 
whose  stepfather  had  been  married  to 
a  lady  of  title)  at  half-past  six,  we  say, 
when  the  supper-tray  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  shears,  and  the 
syringes,  and  the  netting,  and  the 
model  reaping-machine,  and  the  crick¬ 
et-bags,  and  the  garden -lights  had 
been  bustled  away,  and  candles  had 
been  stuck  all  round  upon  the  sills, 
distant  quacks  and  bleats,  as  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  creature  in  agony,  arose  beyond  the 
shrubbery,  and  anon  there  was  a  heavy 
knock  at  the  door,  and  a  heavy  young 
man  creaked  apprehensively  into  the 
candlelight,  gleaming  with  soap  and 
attired  in  the  raiment  of  the  Sabbath. 

“  Why,  Ross,  what  be  'ee  a-doing 
here?”  he  inquired,  with  no  great 
cordiality. 

Robert  explained  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  particular  invitation  from  the 
Rector  to  attend  on  purpose  to  give 
him  any  hints  as  to  the  appearance  or 
abilities  of  the  band  ;  and  Noah  eyed 
him  suspiciously,  sucking  glumly  at 
his  clarionet,  and  occasionally  gurgling 
into  the  instrument  obscure  reflections 
of  his  uneasiness. 

Then,  from  far  away,  sounds  shrill 
and  plaintive  floated  on  the  air,  as  of 
some  spirit  of  the  wind  bemoaning  the 
departure  of  the  pleasant  summer  lime. 
As  these  strains  drifted  down  the  hill 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  woman’s 
laugh,  whereat  Robert  fidgeted  in  his 
corner  and  Noah  sniffed  deliberately. 
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But  in  came  the  Rector,  fiddle  in  hand, 
and  he  tuned  it  and  skirled  u^  and 
down  in  an  incidental  and  semi-con¬ 
scious  manner  which  was  very  impres¬ 
sive.  Then  entered  young  Jakes  the 
flautist,  and  a  man  from  Crow  Clump, 
five  miles  away,  with  a  bassoon.  Still 
appeared  no  sequel  to  the  laugh  ;  and 
at  last  the  Rector,  saying,  “  Well,  I 
think,  friends,  we’ll  make  a  start,” 
doled  out  to  each  his  portion  of  the 
least  of  sound  contained  on  slips  of 
manuscript.  As  they  unloosed  the 
pent  flood  of  musical  emotion,  the 
door  opened  and  revealed  Prissy  Emlet 
in  such  a  bonnet,  with  pink  ribbons  in 
the  latest  London  fashion  !  Bewilder¬ 
ing,  bewitching,  but,  heavens  and 
earth  !  enter  young  Toby,  with  a  smile 
on  his  detestable  face,  a  new  red  ker¬ 
chief  around  his  hateful  neck,  and 
(could  it  be  ?)  a  rose  affixed  to  his 
abominable  green  coat.  Oh  thou  lit¬ 
tle  blind  god  !  how  did  thy  tiny  ar¬ 
rows  rankle  as  Toby  laid  down  the 
new  violin  case,  and  with  his  great 
leg-of-mutton  thumbs  unfastened  the 
straps,  while  the  Rector  smiled  most 
knowingly  upon  the  two,  for  he  loved 
sweethearts  and  their  ways,  being  still 
young  at  heart.  And  then  Toby’s 
own  green  bag  —oh  Ananias,  he  said 
he  could  not  get  the  string  undone  ! 
”  Looksee,  Miss  Emlet,  ’tis  this  yere 
knot;”  and  then,  of  course,  what 
could  Prissy  do  but  untie  it  nimbly, 
for  Toby  to  shake  out  the  biggest  fid¬ 
dle  of  the  whole  band.  ’Tis  no  won¬ 
der  that  Robert,  blue  and  bubbling, 
darted  glances  sparky  as  the  firework 
which  Doys  make  of  ink  and  gunpow¬ 
der. 

The  Rector  played  upon  Prissy’s 
fiddle,  just  to  try  the  tone,  she  sitting 
beside  him  and  watching  him  grate¬ 
fully  ;  and  everybody  murmured 
”  Yurr,  yurr  !”  ana  clapped  when  he 
concluded,  saying,  “  You’ve  got  a 
good  fiddle  there,  my  dear,  we’ll  soon 
make  a  good  player  of  you.”  Prissy 
flushed  prettily,  but  Robert  could  not 
catch  her  eye,  try  as  he  might,  for 
Noah,  and  Jakes,  and  the  man  from 
Crow  Clump  were  trying  to  catch  it 
also. 

Robert’s  soul  grew  dark  within  him  ; 
but  the  Rector  said.  Life  let  us  cherish, 
and  they  cherished  upon  their  various 
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instruments  with  grim  energy  and 
lolling  tongues.  It  mattered  but  little 
how  loud  the  co-operative  sound  might 
wax,  the  pre-eminent  Toby  easily 
bored  through  the  whole  mass  with 
his  vermiceilo.  Robert  could  hear 
naught  else,  and  as  he  listened,  a  long¬ 
ing  grew  on  him  for  a  fiddle  as  large 
as  a  cow,  something  that  should  make 
the  strains  contributed  by  Toby  peak 
and  dwindle  to  a  midge’s  song. 

By  and  by  the  artists  stayed  for 
breath,  and  to  dry  their  heads  ;  and 
then  the  Rector  conducted  each  one 
separately  through  his  part,  and  Toby 
made  two  mistakes.  When  he  crowed 
up  on  the  word  cherish,  like  a  callow 
rooster.  Bob  said,  ”  Coop,  coop,  coop,” 
as  one  calls  fowls  to  feed.  Every  one 
laughed  except  crimson  Toby,  who, 
glowering  beueath  his  black  brows, 
pressed  his  closed  fist  against  his  nose, 
and  the  men  grinned  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders  at  Bob.  The  Rector  looked  over 
too,  twinkling  wickedly,  and  shook  his. 
head  reproving  ;  but  Prissy  laughed. 

They  played  How  beautiful  upon  the- 
mountains,  and  the  High  Hoad  to  Lin¬ 
ton,  and  Haste  to  the  Wedding ;  but 
Life  let  us  cherish  was  what  they  whis¬ 
tled,  as  they  put  their  instruments  up. 
after  practice,  because  they  had  worked 
the  hardest  at  that  tune. 

”  Now,  shall  we  go  in  for  our  first 
lesson  ?”  said  the  Rector  to  Prissy,  and 
the  sharp  little  god  whispered  kindly 
into  Bob’s  ear,  ‘‘Go  thou  likewise;’’ 
so  Bob  stuck  out  his  elbows,  and  pro¬ 
truded  his  thorax,  and,  with  an  affable 
nod  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  followed 
his  maid  through  the  housedoor  into- 
the  Rectory  hall. 

‘‘  La,  Mr.  Ross,  be  that  you  ?”  said, 
Priss.  ”  I  thought  you  was  miles, 
away.” 

‘‘ Hullo  1  who’s  that?”  said  the 
Rector,  and  Bob  explained  that  he  had 
been  meditating  upon  a  big  fiddle,  andi 
did  not  the  Rector  think  a  man  might, 
make  one  who  was  main  clever  with 
his  hands  ?  The  Rector  thought  that 
perhaps  such  a  man  might  make  some 
sort  of  an  instrument  if  he  had  a  pat¬ 
tern.  Then,  said  Robert,  he  would  go 
over  and  measure  the  fiddle  at  Leverell, 
and  make  one,  and  so  he  bade  the  Rec¬ 
tor  good-night.  But  he  bade  not  Prissy 
any  good- night,  for  little  Cupid  whis- 
54 
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pered,  “  Tarry  thee  in  the  shrubbery, 
oh  Bob,  and  wait  for  her,”  and  he  sat 
him  down  and  wailed  for  half  an  hour, 
and  presently  out  came  Prissy,  fiddle 
in  hand.  She  did  not  seem  very  star¬ 
tled  at  Bob’s  considerate  cough,  though 
she  did  say,  “  Mercy,  how  you  made  I 
jump  !”  and  she  gave  unto  him  her 
fiddle  to  bear,  when  he  pleaded  for  it, 
and  made  him  happy.  During  the 
short  walk  to  the  inn  there  was  not 
much  conversation.  Robert  merely 
adverted  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather, 
and  said  that  the  wind  was  a  bit  damp¬ 
ish,  whereat  Prissy  laughed  softly,  and 
he  could  not  converse  further.  Then 
she  took  up  the  conversation  and  asked 
him  if  he  proposed  to  join  the  band, 
which  he  admitted  to  be  possible  ;  and 
then  they  were  home.  He  would  not 
go  in,  for  he  was  much  too  happy  to 
fight,  and  struck  off  across  the  fiank 
of  the  hill  in  the  moonlight,  for  he  had 
eleven  miles  to  walk.  All  the  way  he 
was  warm  and  happy,  and  even  when 
his  mother  put  her  nightcap  out  of  the 
window  and  told  him  that  they  hud  all 
given  him  up  for  dead,  and  that  his 
father  would  tan  his  hide  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  cared  not  a  rap.  But  bis  father ' 
did  DO  tanning  in  the  morning  for 
Bob  had  made  good  sales. 

So  soon  as  he  could,  he  walked- the 
thirteen  miles  to  Leverell,  and  returned 
the  same  day  in  the  strength  of  his 
love  with  measured  drawings  of  his 
ideal,  which  he  stuck  up  in  the  little 
office  above  the  mill-pool  and  pondered 
over  while  he  made  out  his  father’s 
bills.  The  traditional  design  seemed 
to  him  capable  of  improvements  ;  he 
did  not  admit  the  necessity  of  making 
curved  sides  unless  a  man  had  only 
billets  to  work  with,  so  he  planned  his 
viol  with*  straight  sides,  hollowed 
squarely  by  the  bridge.  And,  for  that 
he  was  a  larger  man  than  Matthew  Slo- 
combe  of  leverell,  he  built  it  about 
nine  feet  high.  The  strings  he  ar¬ 
ranged  to  tighten  with  an  invention  of 
his  own,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
the  mill-sluice,  and  he  designed  to  actu¬ 
ate  the  three  screws  with  a  bed-key. 
These,  and  other  developments,  cost 
him  many  sleepless  nights  ;  and  when 
he  had  perfected  bis  designs,  he  sent 
to  the  blacksmith  for  the  machinery 
and  by  the  carrier  for  the  timber  from 


Sandbury,  and  for  fire  weeks  he 
wrought  in  his  spare  time,  rising  early 
and  working  late,  and  only  once  call¬ 
ing  over  at  Dinder  for  a  mug  of  cider. 
The  finger-board  gave  him  the  great¬ 
est  trouble  ;  but  by  cutting  up  his 
cricket-bat  he  finally  won  a  very  fair 
result.  On  the  third  day  of  the  fifth 
week,  when  the  carrier  brqpght  bis 
strings,  he  found  that  his  sluice-ar¬ 
rangement  did  not  provide  sufficiently 
fine  adjustment,  and  that  unless  he 
tuned  his  strings  at  both  ends,  he  could 
not  approach  within  a  tone  of  the  note 
he  desired.  Accordingly  he  put  nuts 
at  the  bottom,  and  twisted  them  round 
with  a  spanner. 

Placed  in  the  sack  scale,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  Robert  Ross's  ainbition.weighed 
ninety-six  pounds  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
face  lit  with  honest  pride  and  anticipa¬ 
tion  that  he  hoisted  it  on  to  his  back 
one  Tuesday  afternoon  and  set  off  to 
prove  it  at  Little  Dinder.  He  had  in¬ 
vented  some  ropework  wherewith  he 
clothed  himself,  as  it  were,  with  his 
viol,  and  kept  it  clear  of  the  earth  ; 
but  he  took  a  long  time  to  mount  the 
hillside,  albeit  the  wind  was  at  his 
back,  and  before  he  had  traversed  two 
of  the  eleven  miles  he  was  feelir^  tired, 
strongman  though  he  was.  F()r  this 
reason  he  took  off  his  coat  and  hitched 
it  over  the  projecting  neck  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  presenting  thereby  such  an  un¬ 
natural  and  even  appalling  appearance, 
as  to  make  every  living  creature  he 
approached  shy  wildly  from  him.  By 
the  time  ho  had  won  Dinder  Down  he 
was  pale  and  faint ;  he  would  perhaps 
never  have  arrived  at  his  destination, 
had  he  not  discerned  another  figure, 
of  somewhat  similar  aspect,  blotting 
the  expanse  in  the  direction  of  Toby’s 
home. 

But  try  as  he  might,  there  was  no 
making  headway  with  ninety-six 
pounds  of  machinery  bearing  him 
down  ;  and  Robert  witnessed  his  rival 
disappear  over  the  edge  of  the  plain 
half  an  hour  and  more  before  he  gained 
the  road  ;  and  while  he  staggered  and 
slid  upon  the  white  mud  (for  it  had 
rained,  and  the  wind  blew  high),  he 
bitterly  reflected  that  Toby  was  all  the 
time  warmly  ensconced  in  the  corner 
of  the  settle,  probably  joking  with 
Prissy.  The  gale  which  blew  off  the 
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hill  compelled  Robert  into  a  run. 
Some  one  saw  him,  and  raised  snch  a 
cry  of  “  Lawk-a  mussy  I  what’s  that 
a  coming  down  th’ill  ?”  that  everybody 
came  out,  and  lo,  a  great  bird  shaped 
creature  like  a  pterodactyl,  flapping 
black  wings  and  scuttling  on  muJdy 
legs ! 

The  apparition  raced  stiffly  up  to 
the  door  of  the  inn  and  halted  with  a 
loud  explosion  (for  one  of  the  gut  ca¬ 
bles  had  given  way  from  the  damp), 
and  stolidly  undressing  himself  of  his 
invention,  Robert  Ross  crept  out  and 
sought  the  fire-side.  Toby  was  there, 
with  boots  clean  and  shining  hair,  and 
clean  Sabbath  coat.  Even  us  Robert 
looked,  he  sought  in  his  green  bag  and 
from  its  depths  produced  a  comb.  Bob 
meant  smiting  him  without  further 
parley,  solely  on  the  ground  of  that 
comb,  but  Prissy  brought  him  a  mug 
of  cider,  and  said  ;  “  Let  I  have  that 
there  coat  to  dry’n.  Gracious  how 
wet  the  poor  man  be  !”  Then  they 
all  crowded  round,  and  talked  of  his 
invention,  and  Bob  explained  its  salient 
features  and  pieced  the  broken  string. 
So  the  dangerous  tension  passed  away, 
and  when  his  coat  was  dry  and  he  felt 
refreshed,  he  set  off  to  exhibit  at  the 
Rectory. 

The  Rector  seemed  deeply  impressed 
and  became  thoughtful.  “  Have  you 
tried  its  tone.'”  he  inquired. 

Robert  had  not  done  so.  They 
therefore  screwed  the  cords  up  to  G  D 
and  A,  the  apparatus  creaking  appre¬ 
hensively.  Then  the  Rector  rubbed 
the  big  bow  with  rosin  and,  pulling 
up  his  shirt-cuffs,  retired  to  the  rear 
flank,  as  a  gunner  sidles  clear  of  his 
weapon  before  he  ignites  the  fuse. 

The  effect  of  the  trial  was  superb, 
and  repaid  all  that  Robert  Ross  had 
suffered.  The  top  string  bellowed 
with  a  grinding  pungency  which  de¬ 
veloped  a  kind  of  sneezing  sensation  at 
the  back  of  the  palate  ;  the  string  in 
the  midst  emitted  a  large  sour  boom 
which  rattled  the  teeth  together  unless 
one  clenched  them  ;  but  the  lowest 
string — ah,  that  was  a  masterpiece  I 
When  you  got  the  bow  home  on  that 
string,  small  objects  on  tables  and 
shelves  danced  solemnly,  windows  rat¬ 
tled,  cakes  of  plaster  descended  from 
the  ceiling,  lights  fluttered  and  flick¬ 


ered,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  quak¬ 
ing  gloom.  It  was  a  grand  string  in¬ 
deed  ! 

The  Rector,  having  investigated  the 
instrument,  explained  where  the  differ¬ 
ent  tones  and  semitones  might  be 
found,  and  they  drove  nails  into  the 
side  of  the  somewhile  cricket-bat  to 
mark  the  positions  ;  bellows-nail,  hob¬ 
nail,  brass-nail,  screw-nail,  tin-tack  ; 
but  the  tin-tack  was  the  same  as  bel¬ 
lows-nail  on  the  next  string.  So  effi¬ 
cient  did  the  system  prove,  that  in 
about  an  hour’s  time  Robert  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  bass  of  Life  let  us  cherish, 
and  had  blistered  his  fingers  severely 
by  the  friction  of  the  various  nail- 
heads. 

While  the  Rector  and  his  pupil  were 
studying,  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  the  cowman  ran  in  with  a  look  of 
great  anxiety  and  a  pail  of  hot  water. 
He  stood  open-mouthed  for  some  mo¬ 
ments.  “  What  is  it,  John?”  asked 
the  Rector. 

“  Lord  be  praised,  I  thought  as  old 
Dolly  were  down  afore  her  time,”  said 
John.  *’*  Reuben  Tummit,  he  come 
a-running  round  to  I,  and  he  said  : 
‘  John,  one  of  youer  cows  is  down  ;  if 
I  was  you  I  should  go  and  look  to  her 
purty  sharp,  for  she’s  powerful  bad  by 
the  sound.’  So  I  says  to  he,  ‘  Reuben, 
it  can’t  be  one  of  ouer  cows  ;  ’  and  he 
says,  ‘  It  is  one  o’  youer  cows  I  tell 
’ee  ;  ’tis  old  Doll  come  down  ;  ’  and  I 
thought  ’twas  old  Dolly  sure.” 

“  Oh  no,  it’s  Bob’s  Big  One,”  said 
the  Rector,  and  so  it  got  christened. 

That  was  a  delightful  evening  for 
Bob.  Prissy  watched  him,  and  he 
made  louder  sound,  and  more  of  it, 
than  all  the  other  men  in  the  room 
put  together.  When  Toby,  crouching 
over  his  ’cello,  would  clutch  its  neck 
and  carve  savagely  at  it.  Bob  would 
stand  erect  and  touch  up  his  centre 
string ;  but  if  Toby  attempted  any 
fancy  work,  tickling  and  picking  with 
his  fingers.  Bob  would  let  go  the  big 
string  and  drown  him  head  over  ears. 
It  was  fine.  If  Robert  strayed,  the 
Parson  would  cry  to  him,  ‘‘  First  bel¬ 
lows-nail,  please,  Ross,”  or  ‘‘  Second 
hob  nail,  Robert,”  as  the  case  might 
be  ;  and  when  he  desired  modulations, 
he  called,  ‘‘  Look  out,  Robert,  sharp 
coming  !”  So  things  went  very  smooth  • 
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ly,  and  the  Parson’s  lady  came  in  to  see 
this  wonderful  instrument  which  was 
keying  her  fowls  awake. 

For  the  ingenious  young  man  the 
evening  was  full  of  hints  by  which  ho 
profited  against  the  future.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  come  next  week,  when  Toby 
walked  over  behind  a  Warmster  boy 
who  carried  his  green  bag  in  state, 
there  was  a  blot  moving  two  miles 
ahead  of  him  on  the  plain,  which  blot 
was  Robert  Ross,  driving  a  donkey- 
cart  with  his  Big  One  therein.  When 
it  was  unloaded,  “  Law,  Robert ! 
what  be  they  tits  on  thy  fiddle  ?”  peo¬ 
ple  inquired.  Then  Bob  explained 
that  he  had  built  a  cupboard  and  two 
drawers  in  the  front  to  hold  things  ; 
and  he  got  out  from  one  a  necktie  and 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  some  hooey  for 
Priss  out  of  the  other. 

Still  his  fancy  nrged  him  on  to  new 
amendments,  and  late  next  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  Binder  folk,  hearing  a 
great  rattling  and  bumping,  perceived 
that  Robert  had  mounted  his  Big  One 
on  wheels  and  was  trundling  it  down 
the  hill.  The  axle  was  detachable  and 
took  oS  when  he  wished  to  perform  on 
the  vehicle. 

Prissy  appeared  much  impressed  by 
his  ingenuity  and  his  neckties  ^  she 
was  kind  to  him,  and  when  she  looked 
the  look,  there  was  a  tiny  something 
at  the  back  of  it  which  made  Bob’s 
heart  beat  thickly.  Toby  purchased 
an  iron  peg  for  his  instrument,  and 
weakly  invested  in  a  brass  box  for  the 
strings  ;  but  for  some  reason  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  make  no  headway. 

At  last  things  came  to  a  crisis.  It 
had  been  a  pouring  wet  week  and  the 
Darle  was  in  flood.  There  was  no  get¬ 
ting  on  to  the  hill  from  Warmster  or 
from  Mallop  either,  for  the  swollen 
river  ran  between  over  ford  and  bridge. 
But  when  Tuesday  morning  dawned 
gray  and  dripping,  Robert  arose  with 
an  idea.  All  the  forenoon  he  labored 
at  it  with  pitch  and  with  paint ;  and 
at  the  turn  of  the  day  he  embarked 
upon  his  Big  One,  having  slackened  off 
the  strings  sufficiently  to  afford  com- 
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fortable  sitting-room.  After  an  un- 
eventual  passage  he  drifted  against  a 
willow  on  the  fuither  side,  and  anived 
at  Binder  in  time  for  practice.  Every 
one  was  astonished  to  see  him,  and 
commended  the  young  man’s  resource 
and  industry  ;  but  Prissy,  as  (hey 
walked  up  to  the  practice-room,  said 
that  it  was  very  wrong  of  him  to  have 
gone  on  the  water  upon  his  viol.  Bob 
asked  why.  She  answered  (very  low), 

“  Because  you  might  have  been  drown- 
ded.”  Bob  set  down  his  craft  inside 
the  doorway  of  the  empty  room  and 
said  bravely,  groping  out  with  one  arm  fl 
(for  the  thumping  of  his  heart  dimmed  | 
his  eyes),  “  Should  ’ee  care  then,  Pris-  I 
sy?  Should  ’ee,  should  'ee?’’ 

Prissy  nodded,  and  began  to  cry, 
for  fear — for  fear — 

Long  after  this,  and  far  from  Bin¬ 
der,  I  came  up  their  garden  one  even¬ 
ing,  when  their  son  and  his  wife  and 
children  had  been  paying  them  a  visit, 
for  I  wanted  to  hear  all  about  the 
boys.  The  old  lady  was  sprinkling 
linen  ;  the  old  gentleman  was  smoking 
and  staring  intently  at  his  hollyhocks. 

“  Ah,  fine  boys  they  be,”  said  Pris¬ 
sy.;  “  and  young  Bob,  he  do  take  after 
his  grandad  wonderful,  he  do.  And 
as  fond  o’  music  !” 

The  old  man  awoke  from  his  reverie. 

“  Evening,  Parson,”  he  said. 

”  What  were  you  dreaming  about, 
Bob  ?”  I  asked. 

“  That  there  old  cradle,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “  It  were  a  double-bass  once. 

Ah  !”  And  he  told  me  this  which  I 
have  written. 

“  Yes,”  said  Prissy,  with  a  sunny 
sigh,  ‘‘  it’s  a  getting  a  bit  old  now. 
But  His  a  good  old  thing.  It’s  been  a 
cupboard,  and  a  cart,  and  a  boat,  and 
a  meal-chest,  and  a  dresser,  and  a 
cradle  ;  and  I’ll  be  bound  as  the  old 
man’s  a-scheming  to  make  something 
else  out  on  it  yet,  ain’t  ye,  father?” 

‘‘  Ah,  1  be,”  said  Bob.  ”  I  was  just 
a-thinking  then,  ’tis  the  very  thing  as 
we  want  for  that  chicken-coop.”— 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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Shakkspkabb’b  longest  play  is  “Hamlet 
it  contains  4058  lines  ;  the  shortest  is  the 
“  Comedy  of  Errors,”  with  1807  lines. 

A  NEW  edition  of  Professor  Mahaffy’s 
“  Greek  Life  from  Alexander  to  the  Boman 
Conquest”  is  ready  for  publication.  The 
book  now  appears  as  the  second  volume  of 
the  “Social  History  of  the  Greeks,”  and  is 
enlarged  by  seventy  pages  of  new  matter  as 
well  as  by  a  very  ample  index.  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
millan  are  the  publishers. 

Oebmant’s  new  poet,  Johanna  Ambrosius, 
is  being  well  treated.  The  Empress  has  paid 
the  expenses  of  her  trip  to  Italy.  The  poor 
woman  has  had  a  life  of  drudgery,  but  her 
genius  has  lifted  her  out  of  it  at  last,  for  her 
books  are  not  only  popular,  but  profitable. 

The  number  of  foreigners  studying  in  Ger¬ 
man  universities  during  the  past  summer 
semester  was  2192,  of  whom  1665  were  Euro¬ 
peans  and  527  non  Europeans.  Of  the  latter, 
442  came  from  America,  56  from  Asia,  15  from 
Africa,  and  4  from  Australia.  Of  the  former, 
615  were  Bussians,  316  Austrians  and  Hun¬ 
garians,  283  Swiss,  139  English,  96  Belgians, 
56  French,  44  Netherlanders,  34  Italians,  31 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  28  Luxemburgers, 
25  Rumanians,  24  Turks,  23  Servians,  21 
Greeks,  12  Bulgarians,  9  Danes,  5  Spaniards, 
2  Portuguese,  1  Lichtensteiner,  and  1  Mon- 
tenegriner.  Of  the  whole  number  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  595  studied  philosophy,  philology,  and 
history,  488  medicine,  444  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  261  law,  148  Protestant  theol¬ 
ogy,  126  agriculture,  74  cameralistics,  24  Catho 
lie  theology,  24  pharmacy,  and  8  dentistry. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  admitting  women 
to  the  German  universities  is  progressing 
slowly,  but  surely.  Five  ladies  have  up  till 
now  taken  the  doctor’s  degree  at  Heidelberg. 
One  of  these,  an  American,  passed  so  brill¬ 
iantly  that  she  was  at  once  offered  an  ap¬ 
pointment  at  the  German  zoological  station 
near  Naples.  The  university,  however,  still 
admits  ladies  to  lectures  only  os  a  favor,  and 
not  as  a  right,  and  even  those  who  have  passed 
the  AbitwrierUen  examination  are  still  classed 
as  Hospitantinnen.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
difficulty  is  made  about  permitting  those  who 
have  passed  the  examination  for  the  doctorate 
to  use  the  title,  and  their  position  is  not 


nearly  so  illogical  as  that  of  women  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

Pbofessob  Mahafvt  is  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  novel  which  he 
has  found  on  a  papyrus  of  the  first  century  in 
the  Fayyum. 

Convocation  of  the  Victoria  University  has 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  action  of 
the  Council  in  granting  certificates  ol  pro¬ 
ficiency  to  women  in  special  subjects,  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  taken  the  ordinary  de¬ 
gree  course. 

Ahono  those  upon  whom  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL  D., 
on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  its  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  were  Lord  Kel¬ 
vin,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  Professor  J.  J. 
Thompson,  of  Cambridge,  Professor  Edward 
Dowden,  of  Dublin,  and  Principal  Peterson, 
of  Montreal. 

Mb.  j.  M.  Babbie,  who  was  recently  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  has  received  the 
compliment  of  an  American  edition  of  his 
works',  in  eight  volumes,  each  illustrated  with 
a  frontispiece,  and  containing  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  author.  We  notice  also  that 
the  American  isnue  of  “  Sentimental  Tommy” 
has  the  full-page  illustrations  by  Mr.  W. 
Hatherell,  which  accompanied  it  on  its  orig¬ 
inal  appearance  in  Scribner’s  Magazine. 

The  best  description  of  mountain  scenery 
was  written  by  a  man  who  had  never  climbed 
a  mountain,  and  Miss  Nora  Hopper,  the  most 
distinctively  Celtic  of  the  new  Irish  school  of 
writers,  has  never  so  much  as  set  foot  in  the 
Green  Isle  in  her  life. 

The  Dublin  Review  is  about  to  celebrate  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Its 
founders  were  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Daniel 
O’Connell,  in  1836. 

*  Lewis  Cabboix,  the  author  of  “  Alice  in 
Wonderland,”  lives  in  Oxford,  and  is  a  deacon 
of  Christ  Cathedral.  He  stammers,  and  that 
is  why  he  never  became  a  clergyman.  His 
real  name  is  Dodgson,  and  bis  chambers  in 
Tom  Quad  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Oxford. 

Pbofessob  C.  A.  L.  Totten,  a  former  in¬ 
structor  in  Yale,  has  issued  a  calendar  for  past 
and  future  time,  covering  a  period  of  67,713,- 
250  years. 
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Wx  andentand  that  Ptofessor  Max  Miiller 
has  finished  printing  the  first  Tolnme  of  his 
forthcoming  "  Contribntions  to  the  Science 
of  Mythology,”  bat  that  be  is  still  engaged  in 
passing  the  second  through  the  press.  Some 
delay  has  been  caused  by  the  necessity  of  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  new  works  that  are 
always  appearing  on  the  subject.  The  book 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co. 

The  Hon.  Bertrand  Bussell,  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  has  gone  to  America,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  trustees  of  Brjn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege,  to  lecture  on  ”  Non-Enclidean  Geom¬ 
etry.”  He  will  repeat  the  lectures  daring 
December  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Pebbiam  Women  at  Home. — Sacred  from  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  visitors,  generally  built  at 
the  back  of  the  bouse,  and  possessing  a  small 
courtyard  of  its  own,  is  the  Anderun — the 
apartment  devoted  by  the  Persian  to  his  wom¬ 
ankind.  Here  the  upper  class  women  live  in 
their  little  world,  and,  narrow  though  it  be, 
they  would  not  exchange  it  for  any  amount 
of  Western  liberty.  They  wish  for  nothing 
better.  So  far  from  being  caged  birds  pining 
for  freedom,  a  life  of  wider  scope  and  activity 
would  be  eminently  distasteful  to  them. 
Love,  fine  clothes,  jewels  and  plenty  of 
sweetmeats  are  the  ingredients  that  form 
their  happiness.  In  Turkey  and  India  the 
harem  doors  are  being  gradually  opened  to 
progressive  ideas  ;  but  in  Persia,  the  land  of 
retrogression  and  decay,  no  corner  of  the 
purdah  has  as  yet  been  lifted.  Strictly 
veiled,  and  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  opposite  sex  (excepting  near  relations), 
Persian  women  nevertheless  contrive  to  influ¬ 
ence  public  affairs  in  no  small  degree.  The 
most  zealous  apostle  and  preacher  of  the  Bab 
was  a  woman,  and  the  late  Shah’s  mother  was 
a  person  of  much  political  importance — 
through  her  energy  and  diplomacy  he  came 
to  the  throne.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of 
female  society,  and  much  time  is  spent  in 
paying  colls,  attending  funerals  and  wed¬ 
dings,  and  the  bath  ;  this  last  is  a  general 
meeting-place,  where  the  gossip  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  exchanged  and  characters  receive 
no  gentle  handling.  A  man  of  wealth  places 
the  charge  of  his  harem  in  the  hands  of 
eunnebs,  who  regulate  the  household  ex¬ 
penses,  see  that  undesirable  visitors  in  the 
shape  of  dervishes  and  fortune  tellers  are  ex- 
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eluded,  and  do  their  best  to  keep  in  abeyance 
that  spirit  of  intrigue  which  is  as  the  breath 
in  her  nostrils  to  every  Persian  woman.  For¬ 
merly  women  convicted  of  infidelity  were  hor¬ 
ribly  punished,  and  the  matter  was  left  in  the 
husband’s  hands,  but  cases  are  now  becoming 
happily  rarer.  It  is  the  Shah's  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  to  inspect  every  man’s  harem,  and  a 
visit  from  the  ”  Asylum  of  the  Universe”  is 
a  great  event  in  the  lives  of  the  inmates,  for 
if  any  one  of  them  finds  favor  with  the  mon¬ 
arch  she  is  transferred  to  his  keeping,  which 
is  considered  promotion  in  her  eyes.— Queen. 

Byzantine  Abchitxctubx  and  Sculftubz  — 
The  fusion  of  classical  and  Oriental  feeling 
with  Christian  mysticism  in  Byzantine  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  came  in  with  the  use  of  the 
round  vault  and  dome,  opened  a  new  field 
for  that  most  splendid  material,  mosaic,  that 
became,  par  excellence,  the  principal  means  as 
well  as  the  glory  of  the  interior  decoration  of 
Byzantine  buildings.  In  the  churches  of 
Ravenna  and  St.  Mark’s  it  dominates  or 
takes  the  place  of  all  other  decoration,  its  im¬ 
pressiveness  being  largely  due  to  this ;  and 
one  feels  it  to  be  sufidcient  in  itself  The 
concave  surface  of  the  vaulting  affords  a  pe¬ 
culiar  appropriate  field  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  cubes  of  colored  and  gilded  glass, 
by  means  of  which  the  designs  are  built  np. 
The  very  method  of  mosaic  work  harmonizes 
it  at  once  with  the  craft  of  building,  of  which 
it  becomes  a  part.  It  is  a  constructive  meth¬ 
od  of  surface  decoration  entirely  in  harmony 
with  architectural  construction,  capable  of 
the  utmost  splendor,  and  yet  full  of  solem¬ 
nity.  The  nature  and  conditions  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  seem  to  place  natural  limits  upon  its 
graphic  or  pictorial  range,  which,  curionsly 
enough,  it  appears  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
evolution  of  any  art  (or  perhaps  of  artiste) 
continually  to  attempt  to  overstep.  One  has 
only  to  compare  the  decorative  effect  and 
architectural  feeling  of  the  Byzantine  mosaics 
with  the  late  Boman  attempts  to  reproduce 
Renaissance  pictures  at  St.  Peter’s  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  true  artistic  province  and  treat¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  which 
influence — that  of  architecture  or  of  painting 
— has  proved  the  most  beneficial  and  inspir¬ 
ing  to  the  mosaic  designer  and  worker.  We 
have  in  our  own  time,  in  recent  years,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  old  method  of  working  glass 
mosaic  as  an  architectural  decoration,  to  work¬ 
ing  it  on  the  surface,  and  in  situ,  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  that  richness  and  variety 
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of  surface  and  play  of  light  impossible  to  be 
attained  by  the  mechanical  method  of  making 
flat  slabs  of  tesserae  on  the  back  of  the  cartoon 
in  the  workshop.  The  most  important  piece 
of  modern  mosaic  work  of  our  time  and  conn, 
try  is  that  upon  which  Mr  W.  B.  Richmond 
is  now  engaged  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Per. 
sonally  1  am  not  in  favor  of  modern  artists 
decorating  a  building  of  a  former  age— at 
least,  in  the  present  condition  of  art  and 
craftsmanship.  I  should  put  new  wine  into 
new  bottles,  and  artistic  interest  in  those 
places  most  bare  of  it ;  but  I  think,  neverthe- 
less,  that  Mr.  Richmond  and  his  able  assist, 
ants,  the  mosaic  workers  of  Messrs.  Powell, 
are  carrying  out  a  very  fine,  thoughtful,  and 
splendid  piece  of  work,  full  of  ability  in  de. 
sign  and  conception  and  technical  skill,  gov* 
emed  by  the  architectural  feeling  of  a  decora, 
tor,  even  though  that  feeling  may  compel  him  to 
mask  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  building 
he  is  decorating.  But  there  comes  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  difficulty.  From  the  mosaic  point  of  view 
one  might  wish  St.  Paul’s  had  been  a  Byzantine 
building.  Notable  characteristics  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  Byzantine  mosaic  are  the  simplicity  in 
the  design  and  arrangement  of  masses.  They 
are  in  some  instances  almost  heraldic  in  their 
ornamental  effect,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  silhouette  of  figures  or  groups,  as  thrown 
upon  a  gold  ground,  is  the  most  important 
consideration  in  the  case  of  design  intended 
to  be  seen  from  a  long  distance  and  in  sub. 
dned  or  half  light,  and  upon  the  concave  sur 
faces  of  a  dome.  As  subsidiary  to  its  chief 
decorative  splendor  in  mosaic,  Byzantine 
sculpture  shows  a  certain  restraint,  reserve, 
and  a  linear  feeling  in  its  design,  though  with 
considerable  richness  of  detail,  as  in  the  carv. 
ing  of  the  characteristic  cushion  and  basket¬ 
like  capitals  and  screen  panels  of  open  work, 
which  also  suggest  wicker  and  rope-work  mo- 
fives.  This  linear  feeling  and  lattice,  wicker 
and  rope-work  motive  can  also  be  traced  in 
the  typical  carved  ornament  of  Romanesque 
work  generally — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
mouldings  of  Norman  arches  and  the  caps  of 
the  shafts.  These  characteristics  may  per. 
petuate  the  tradition  of  the  construction  of 
the  primitive  buildings,  in  this  country,  of 
wood  and  wicker.  At  the  time  when  design 
was  emerging  from  Byzantine  tradition,  or 
perhaps  adding  to  it  by  fresh  and  simple  in. 
spiration  from  nature,  and  acquiring  techni 
cal  freedom,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Gothic 
sculpture  appeared  to  reach  a  grace  and  vital¬ 
ity  which  relates  it  to  the  best  Greek  work. 


English  Gothic  sculpture  has  suffered  so  much 
from  the  destroyer  and  defacer  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  complete  examples  to  compare 
with  Continental  work. —  WaUer  Crane,  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art. 

The  Most  GoBazous  Ladt  Blessingtom. 
Bx  J.  Fitzoebalo  Moixox. — There  is  every  rea- 
son  why  this  book  should  have  been  written  ; 
for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  has 
been  permitted  to  make  use  of  “  six  volumes 
of  letters  in  Mr.  Morrison’s  possession,  ad. 
dressed  by  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
day  to  the  countess,  or  written  by  herself,”  no 
Life  of  the  rqpowned  beauty  has  been  pub. 
lished  since  Mr.  Madden’s  voluminous  ”  Lite 
and  Correspondence,”  in  three  very  large  vol¬ 
umes.  There  was  every  reason,  I  repeat,  for 
producing  a  new  Life  of  Lady  Blessington  in 
a  compact  and  handy  form,  and  no  apology 
was  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking.  But 
when  one  glances  through  the  older  biog¬ 
raphy,  and  sees  bow  enormously  Mr.  Molloy 
must  have  been  aided  by  it  in  his  labors,  I 
must  confess  it  does  seem  to  savor  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  for  him  to  say,  as  be  does  most  deliber¬ 
ately,  “  No  luminous  biography  of  Lady 
Blessington  has  ever  been  written.” 

In  his  modest  preface  Mr.  Madden  told  his 
readers  “  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  friendship  with  the  late  Countess  of 
Blessington  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years,  and  the  advantages  of  possessing  the 
entire  confidence  of  that  lady,  are  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  induced  the  friends  of  Lady 
Blessington  to  commit  to  me  the  task  of  edit¬ 
ing  an  account  of  her  literary  life  and  corre¬ 
spondence.”  While,  then,  Mr.  Molloy’s  two 
charming  volumes  ought  to  find  their  place 
on  the  drawing-room  tables  of  those  to  whom 
books  are  treasures,  the  older  and  more  som- 
bre  volumes  are  not  superseded,  but  still  re¬ 
main  the  authority  for  students  of  what  we 
may  call  the  Byronic  period  of  English  litera- 
ture. 

The  father  of  Lady  Blessington  was  a  typi- 
cal  Irish  squire  of  the  last  century  ;  not  as 
he  is  here  misnamed,  a  ”  squireen,”  which  is 
in  Ireland  a  term  of  opprobrium  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  upstart  or  a  middleman,  but 
never  applied  to  a  country  gentleman,  as,  by 
position  at  least,  Edmond  Power  undoubtedly 
was.  He  was  one  of  the  hard  drinking,  reck- 
less,  extravagant  men  of  his  time,  ”  whose 
love  of  display  drifted  him  into  debt  and 
difficulties. 

”  Tall,  straight  built  and  handsome,  florid 
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of  face,  peremptory  of  speech,  he  dressed  in 
leather  breeches  and  top  boots,  wore  white 
cravats,  frills,  rnfBes,  and  top  seals,  which 
costume  helped  to  give  him  a  showy  and  im¬ 
pressive  appearance  and  to  gain  for  him 
among  his  fellow-sqnires  the  names  of  ‘  Bean 
Power  ’  and  *  Shiver  the  Frills.*  *’ 

Her  mother  was  of  too  weak  a  character  to 
influence  her  husband  for  good  ;  she  had 
probably  so  grown  up  with  the  manly  vices 
of  her  time  as  not  to  recognize  their  exist¬ 
ence.  She  was  “too  much  absorbed,’’  we 
are  told,  "  in  the  glories  of  ‘  me  ancestors  the 
Desmonds  ’  to  enter  into  the  inner  lives  of  her 
children,  of  whom  (aie)  she  bore  six.” 

The  folly  and  recklessness  of  Power  soon 
came  to  its  natural  ending  ;  ‘ '  His  property, 
which  at  one  time  had  brought  him  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  became,  through  neglect  and 
increasing  debt,  of  less  and  less  value.  But 
so  long  as  he  could  have  dogs  and  hunters, 
and  enjoy  wine  and  revelry,  the  world  went 
well  with  him,  and  he  was  content  to  put  off 
till  to-morrow  such  unpleasant  considerations 
as  tradesmen’s  bills  and  obtruding  (sic)  bail¬ 
iffs.’’  When  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning 
did  come,  and  nearly  all  the  property  had  to 
be  sold,  poor  “  Shiver  the  Frills,’’  for  the 
first  time,  must  of  necessity  soil  his  aristo¬ 
cratic  fingers  with  business.  Surely  “  me 
ancestors  the  Desmonds’’  must  have  turned 
in  their  graves  and  groaned. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  picture  we  are  after¬ 
ward  shown  of  Power,  with  whom  the  times, 
as  we  say  in  Ireland,  “were  going  hard.’’ 
Various  methods  of  making  money  had  been 
tried,  with  bad  results  ;  and,  as  the  man's 
income  became  lower  his  vices  sank  also  to  a 
lower  level.  From  the  handsome,  open-handed 
sporting  squire,  with  a  fine,  gentlemanly  taste 
for  generous  wine,  he  soon  became  a  sordid 
drunkard  :  “  He  treated  his  wife  with  brutal¬ 
ity,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  home,  where 
he  delighted  to  display  his  tyranny.  .  .  . 
Terror-stricken  by  his  fury,  his  cruelty,  and 
his  drunken  oaths,  his  children  fled  from  his 
approach.’’ 

Equally  sordid  is  the  scene  of  the  future 
Lady  Blessington,  standing  in  her  father's 
shabby  dining  room,  in  an  atmosphere  heavy 
with  the  smell  of  roast  meat  and  whiskey, 
when  the  order  was  giveu  that  she  should 
marry  Captain  Farmer,  for  whom  she  had  an 
instinctive  dread— an  instinct  afterward  justi¬ 
fied  by  events,  for  the  man  became  a  lunatic. 
The  young  wife  of  sixteen,  who  was  “  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea” — an  insane  hns- 
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band  and  a  brutal  father — put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  a  Captain  Jenkins,  from 
whom  she  was  transferred  to  Lord  Blessing- 
ton,  who,  on  the  most  opportune  death  of 
Farmer,  made  her  his  wife.  And,  as  Mr. 
Molloy  relates  with  admirable  naivete,  “no 
sooner  had  she  parted  from  Captain  Jenkins 
than  Lord  Blessington  sent  him  a  check  for 
£10,000,  the  presumed  value  of  the  jewels 
and  apparel  giveu  by  Jenkins  to  Margaret 
Farmer.’’ 

From  poverty,  with  all  its  petty  shifts  and 
miseries,  the  scene  is  now  changed  to  one  of 
the  most  dazzling  wealth,  and  if  any  inher- 
ited  vices  linger  around  the  most  gorgeous 
lady,  they  are  so  daintily  gilded  that  we  must 
call  them  by  some  other  name. 

The  most  repulsive  actions  of  Lady  Bless¬ 
ington ’s  life  were  the  arranged  marriage  of 
her  poor  little  stepdaughter  with  Count 
D’Orsay,  and  of  her  subsequent  friendship 
with  the  French  count,  whom  Byron  described 
as  having  all  the  air  of  a  cupidon  dichami. 
Our  biographer  is  at  pains  to  tell  ns,  again 
and  again,  how  thoroughly  innocent  was  the 
friendship  between  the  most  gorgeous  lady 
and  the  most  captivating  count ;  and  heaven 
forbid  that  any  one  to-day  should  follow  the 
scandal-mongers  who  thought  otherwise.  But, 
apart  from  the  question  of  graver  guilt,  was 
not  the  marriage  of  this  young  girl— this 
child  of  sixteen  to  the  man-of-the-world, 
blask,  selfish,  and  sensual — in  itself  quite  vile 
enough  ?  The  girl  was  hurried  into  a  con¬ 
tract,  the  nature  of  which  she  was  ignorant 
of.  Why  did  the  man  marry  her  ?  What 
could  he  have  seen  in  this  bread-and-butter 
miss  ?  We  are  told  of  the  interview  between 
Miss  Power  and  her  drunken  father  in  a  room 
heavy  with  the  odor  of  whiskey  and  hot  meat, 
and  of  her  subsequent  interview  with  her 
weak  mother,  to  whom  she  had  flown  in  vain 
for  sympathy — that  mother  and  father  had, 
at  least,  the  excuse  of  poverty,  that  weak 
mother  could  not  have  helped  her  daughter. 
But  Lord  Blessington  and  his  most  gorgeous 
lady  had  no  such  excuse,  and  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  could  have  prevented  the  marriage— if 
she  would.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  vile  action  is  none  the  less  vile 
because  the  air  is  redolent  with  the  scent  of 
vervain  and  roses. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that,  if  Lady 
Blessington  had  not  taken  to  literature,  she 
might  have  succeeded  well  as  a  matrimonial 
agent.  She  arranged  a  marriage  between  her 
sister  and  a  French  nobleman  twice  her  age. 
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Either  party  was  deceived  into  thinking  that 
the  other  had  wealth,  and  they  finally  parted. 

It  is  in  the  after  period  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  life  that  her  better  nature  seems  to  as¬ 
sert  itself.  She  then  devoted  the  energies  of 
her  mind  to  the  calm  pursuits  of  literature, 
lived  down  much  of  the  prejudice  which  ex¬ 
isted  against  her,  and  gathered  around  her 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  her  time.  We 
have  here  published  “  for  the  first  time,”  as 
we  are  told,  ”  letters  which  Disraeli,  Dickens, 
Landor,  Barry  Cornwall,  Marryat,  Macready, 
Lord  Lytton,  and  others  addressed  to  her.” 
The  inclusion  of  these  letters  alone  makes  the 
work  a  useful  addition  to  any  library  ;  but  I 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  an  index  would 
have  made  it  still  more  valuable. 

A  number  of  racy  anecdotes  are  collected 
together.  Disraeli  figures  in  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  galons,  of  all  others  the  most  interesting 
figure.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  excel¬ 
lent— as,  for  example,  in  the  chapter  which 
introduces  young  Disraeli :  **  A  curious  figure 
that  derided  sobriety,  he  looked  half  con¬ 
temptuously,  half  amusedly,  and  with  some 
curiosity  at  the  life  around  him.  Fluent,  his 
words  seemed  to  conceal  his  thoughts  ;  viva¬ 
cious,  it  appeared  impossible  to  penetrate 
him”  And  bow  great  he  was  for  all  his  fop¬ 
peries,  which,  unlike  those  of  poor  Byron, 
were  mere  externals.  And,  stranger  still,  in 
sober,  conservative  English  society,  where 
aberrations  of  morals  and  of  intellect  are  far 
more  tolerated  than  eccentricities  of  dress, 
this  young  Hebrew  could  enter  a  drawing¬ 
room,  arrayed  in  ”  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  long 
laced  ruffles  falling  down  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  white  gloves  with  several  brilliant 
rings  outside  them,  and  long  black  ringlets 
rippling  upon  his  shoulders.” 

Count  D’Orsay  was  an  admired  member  in 
the  circle.  Thank  heaven,  not  admired  by 
all !  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland,  whom  he  once 
took  into  dinner,  remarked  that  his  bands, 
”  large,  white,  and  apparently  soft,  *  bad  not 
the  physiognomy  which  pleases  the  critical 
observer  and  student  of  hands,  ’  for  they  indi¬ 
cated  self-indulgence.”  He  struck  her  more¬ 
over  as  being  ”  mannish  rather  than  manly, 
and  yet  with  a  touch  of  effeminacy  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  woman-like  tenderness  which 
adds  to  the  excellence  of  man.”  Thackeray 
met  the  splendid  humbug  in  1850,  and  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  ”  living  in  a  charming  aitlier, 
which  he  has  fitted  up  for  himself  with  arms 
and  trophies,  pictures  and  looking-glasses, 
the  tomb  of  Blessington,  the  sword  and  star 


of  Napoleon,  and  a  crucifix  over  his  bed. 
And  here  he  dwells,”  writes  the  cynic,*”  with¬ 
out  any  doubts  or  remorses,  admiring  himself 
in  the  most  horrible  pictures  which  he  has 
painted,  and  statues  which  be  gets  done  for 
him.  ” 

The  count  had  received  within  twelve 
months  of  his  marriage  a  sum  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  while  Lord  Blessington  ar¬ 
ranged  that  after  bis  decease  a  similar  sum 
should  be  settled  upon  him  for  life.  So  gen¬ 
erous  a  dower — a  genuine  pretium  puellae  as  it 
was — might  have  made  him  kindly  disposed 
toward  his  child-wife,  who,  three  years  after 
her  marriage,  when  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  nineteen,  grew  to  be  a  remarkably  band- 
some  woman.  Not  for  her  was  the  ”  brilliant 
wit”  and  ”  wonderful  fascination”  which 
made  D’Orsay  the  pet  of  society.  That  was 
reserved  for  others. 

”  Instead  of  being  the  wife  of  her  husband, 
and  the  mistress  of  her  home,  she  found  her¬ 
self  a  supernumerary  in  a  circle  with  which 
she  had  no  sympathy.  Disagreements  fol¬ 
lowed,  rebellion  set  in  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1831  she  and  Count  D’Orsay  separated  by 
mutual  consent.”  Afterward  she  repeated 
the  early  portion  of  her  stepmother's  married 
life,  upon  a  far  grander  scale  (vireg  acquirii 
eundo),  by  gaining  the  friendship  and  ‘  ‘  fos¬ 
tering  kindness”  of  the  Duo  d’Orleans,  prince 
royal  of  France,  and  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 

An  amusing  sketch  is  given  of  the  latter 
days  of  Mme.  Guiccioli,  the  friend  of  Byron. 
Her  husband  having  died,  in  1840,  she  had 
waited  for  some  one  to  wed  her,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  capturing  an  ancient  nobleman, 
the  Marquis  de  Boissy,  who  was  a  collector 
of  curios  and  rare  editions.  To  him  the  fact 
of  his  wife  having  had  a  liaison  with  a  great 
poet  made  her  as  valuable  as  a  rare  copy  of 
some  old  book,  or  an  antique  vase  with  a 
flaw  or  two.  He  was  wont  to  introduce  her 
to  his  friends  as  ”  Madame  la  Marquise  de 
Boissy  ma  femme,  ci-devant  maitresse  de 
Lord  Byron.”  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the 
dear  old  creature  rubbing  his  hands  as  be 
said  this,  and  after  a  little  while  taking  his 
guest  by  the  arm,  with,  ”  And  now,  mon  amt, 
you  must  permit  me  to  show  you  ma  Breech- 
esae  Bible  !'  ’ 

What  a  gay  world  it  was !  How  it  would 
afford  material  for  nice  reflections  in  a  sequel 
to  ”  Little  Arthur’s  History  of  England’  ’ — if 
there  be  any  ”  Little  Arthurs”  nowadays, 
which  is  extremely  doubtful  I  It  would  be 
so  easy  to  tell  how  very  different  the  ways  of 
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Baciety  have  grown  -how  little  the  D'Orsaya 
are  tolefated  ;  how  they  are  estimated  at  their 
real  worth,  and  not  for  fine  clothes,  and  a 
snperfioial  polish,  and  a  smart  repartee,  and 
suave  mannerisms.  Bat  this  is  verging  very 
closely  on  cynicism,  a  quality  quite  intoler¬ 
able  in  a  reviewer. — Oeorge  Netecomen,  in  the 
Acadxmy. 

Thb  New  Mbmbeb. — New  members  are 
slowly  learning  the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the 
pathway  along  the  innocent-looking  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  early  days  of 
their  changed  existence  they  showed  the  cus¬ 
tomary  passion  for  walking  out  to  a  division 
with  their  hats  on.  Few  things,  in  a  small 
way,  are  so  comical  as  to  see  the  new  member 
thus  offending  turn  round,  on  hearing  the 
stem  cry  of  “Order!  order!”  from  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  of  Committees,  and 
look  about  to  see  who  it  may  be  that  is  mis- 
oonduoling  himself  When  the  truth  dawns 
upon  him,  or  is  brought  home  to  him  by  per¬ 
emptory  action  on  the  part  of  neighbors,  the 
condition  of  the  new  member  is  pathetically 
pitiful.  Ha  clutches  at  the  offending  hat, 
and  makes  off  at  quickened  pace  to  the  grate¬ 
ful  obscurity  of  the  division  lobby. 

Another  familiar  incident  in  the  early  life 
of  the  new  member  is  his  irresistible  tendency 
to  stroll  between  the  Chair  and  an  honorable 
gentleman  on  his  legs  addressing  it.  That, 
according  to  Parliamentary  etiquette,  is  an 
offence  second  only  to  the  enormity  of  man¬ 
slaughter  in  the  eye  of  the  criminal  law.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  usually  takes 
place  add  considerably  to  the  sensation  of  the 
moment.  The  new  member  enters  the  House 
and  finds  it  moderately  full,  listening  to  a 
gentleman  addressing  the  Speaker  from  a 
bench  below  the  gangway.  He  stands  at  the 
bar  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  thinks  he  may 
as  well  take  his  place,  approachable  by  the 
gangway  that  midway  divides  the  benches. 
He  steps  down  the  floor,  bowing  with  easy 
grace  to  the  Speaker,  turns  to  the  left  and 
begins  to  saunter  up  the  gangway,  when  he  is 
startled  by  an  outburst  of  fierce  cries  of  “  Or¬ 
der  !  Order!”  Members  near  him  are  shout¬ 
ing,  too,  glaring  upon  him  like  tigers  deprived 
of  their  whelps.  He  perceives  as  in  a  lurid 
flash  of  lightning  what  is  the  matter.  He  is 
passing  between  the  Chair  and  the  honorable 
member  addressing  it.  The  anguish  of  the 
situation  suddenly  revealed  is  added  to  by  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  what  to  do.  If  he  goes 
back  he  will  hare  to  walk  crestfallen  to  the 
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door,  under  the  mocking  gaze  of  a  crowded  I 
House.  If  he  goes  forward  he  will  be  heap-  r 
ing  up  the  enormity  of  his  guilt.  What  he  ^ 

generally  does  is  to  stand  stock-still  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  his  knees  trembling,  his  face  recalling  | 
the  look  in  the  eyes  of  a  hunted  hare.  Qrad- 
ually  he  stoops  down  with  hands  on  knees 
almost  touching  the  floor,  and  so,  making  his  L 
way  up  the  gangway,  slinks  into  his  seat.  | 
Then  the  House,  thoroughly  refreshed  by  the  { 
sport,  turns  to  farther  consider  the  argument  | 
of  the  member  who  was  addressing  it. 

At  one  time  daring  the  existence  of  the 
Salisbury  Parliament,  the  House,  bent  on  en-  | 
joyment  of  this  time-honored  game,  caught  a  I 
Tartar.  An  Irish  member  was  continuing 
debate  from  the  second  bench  below  the  gang-  ^ 
way.  Lord  Tweedmouth  (then  Mr.  Matjori-  I 
banks  and  one  of  the  Opposition  Whips)  rose  i 
from  the  front  bench  and  strolled  toward  the  , 

door.  On  the  way  he  necessarily  passed  be-  | 

tween  the  Irish  member  and  the  Chair,  where-  * 
at  there  burst  forth  a  roar  of  “  Order  !  Or-  ^ 
der !”  the  more  jubilant  since  the  offender  1 
was  an  old  and  popular  member.  To  the  I 
general  surprise,  Mr.  Marjoribanks  did  not 
go  down  on  his  hands  or  knees,  or  otherwise 
show  himself  perturbed.  On  the  contrary,  he  : 
raised  himself  to  fuller  height,  shortened  his  | 
pace,  and  defiantly  regarded  the  shouting  | 
members.  Worse  still,  when  he  reached  the 
bar  he  turned  round,  and  walked  back  again 
slower  than  ever  as  he  passed  between  the 
orator  and  the  Speaker.  There  was  evidently 
something  wrong  somewhere,  and  it  did  not 
appear  to  rest  with  Mr.  Marjoribanks.  He 
was  not  committing  a  breach  of  order,  or  his 
defiant  procedure  would  have  drawn  forth  re¬ 
proof  from  the  Speaker.  ThisooncluEion  was 
correct.  The  member  on  his  legs  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  spoke  from  the  second  bench,  which  is 
raised  a  step  from  the  floor.  The  assnnnption 
— not  quite  safe  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  Lord  | 
Tweedmonth’s  inches — therefore,  was  that  no  ^ 
obstacle  interposed  between  the  line  of  sight  | 
of  the  member  thus  elevated  and  the  Chair.  * 
The  gangway  step  made  all  the  difference.  ^ 
Had  the  member  speaking  stood  on  the  floor  I 
by  the  front  bench  below  the  gangway,  Mr.  P 
Marjoribanks  sauntering  down  to  the  door 
would  have  called  upon  himself  the  reproof  g 
of  the  Speaker.  But  he  is  too  old  a  Parlis-  | 
mentary  hand  to  have  committed  so  unpar-  Q 
donable  an  offence.  —Strand  Magazine.  jj 

1 

ANiMans’ Illusions. — A  curious  instance  of  U 
animal  illusion  was  seen  on  the  Thames  re-  P 
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cently  by  those  on  their  way  to  Henley  by 
river.  A  cock  swan  was  fighting  his  own  re¬ 
flection  seen  in  the  window  of  a  partly  sunken 
house  boat,  which  acted  as  a  looking-glass. 
He  bad  been  doing  battle  for  some  time  in 
defence,  as  he  supposed,  of  his  wife  and 
family  who  were  grouped  together  close  by, 
and  had  apparently  begun  to  have  some  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  whether  the  enemy  was  real  or 
not,  for  at  intervals  he  desisted  from  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  tapped  the  frame  of  the  window  all 
round  with  his  bill. 

Birds  are  perhaps  more  commonly  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  illusions  than  other  animals,  their 
stupidity  about  their  eggs  being  quite  re¬ 
markable.  Last  year,  for  instance,  a  hen  got 
into  the  pavilion  of  a  ladies’  golf  club,  and 
began  to  sit  on  a  golf-ball  in  a  corner,  for 
which  it  made  a  nest  with  a  couple  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  But  many  quadrupeds  are 
not  only  deceived  for  the  moment  by  reflec¬ 
tions,  shadows,  and  such  unrealities,  but 
often  seem  victims  to  illusions  largely  devel- 
oped  by  the  imagination.  The  horse,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  one  of  the  bravest  of  animals  when 
face  to  face  with  dangers  which  it  can  under¬ 
stand,  such  as  the  charge  of  an  elephant,  or  a 
wild  boar  at  bay.  Yet  the  courageous  and 
devoted  horse,  so  steadfast  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  he  knows,  is  a  prey  to  a  hundred  terrors 
of  the  imagination  due  to  illusions — mainly 
those  of  sight,  for  shying,  the  minor  effect  of 
these  illusions,  and  “  bolting,”  in  which 
panic  gains  complete  possession  of  his  soul, 
are  caused  as  a  rule  by  mistakes  as  to  what 
the  horse  sees,  and  not  by  misinterpretation 
of  what  he  bears.  It  is  noticed,  for  instance, 
that  many  horses  which  shy  usually  start 
away  from  objects  on  one  side,  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  from  objects  on  the  other.  This 
is  probably  due  to  defects  in  the  vision  of 
one  or  other  eye.  In  nearly  all  oases  of  shy¬ 
ing  the  horse  takes  fright  at  some  unfamiliar 
object,  though  this  is  commonly  quite  harm¬ 
less,  such  as  a  wheelbarrow  upside  down,  a 
freshly  felled  log,  or  a  piece  of  paper  rolling 
before  the  wind.  This  instantly  becomes  an 
“  illusion,”  is  interpreted  as  something  else, 
and  it  is  a  curious  question  in  equine  neuro¬ 
pathy  to  know  whai  it  is  that  the  horse  figures 
these  harmless  objects  to  be  ?  When  Russian 
ponies  first  began  to  be  shipped  to  Harwich 
^  they  usually  objected  to  pass  near  a  donkey. 
This  reluctance  was  explained  on  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  the  ponies  seldom  saw  donkeys  in 
Russia,  and  mistook  them  for  bears.  But 
that  is  hardly  an  illusion  which  is  the  effect 


of  a  mental  misinterpretation  of  outside  phe¬ 
nomena.  One  oonclnsion  is  certain ;  all 
horses  share  the  feeling,  omne  ignotum  pro 
mirabUi,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  convert 
mirabili  into  terribili,  and  night  or  twilight 
predisposes  them  to  ihis  nervous  condition. 
A  coachman  who  for  many  years  had  been  in 
charge  of  a  large  stable  of  valuable  carriage- 
horses,  gave  the  writer  some  curious  instances 
of  the  nervous  illusions  of  horses.  Once  only 
did  he  find  a  whole  stable  in  anything  like 
permanent  fear.  He  had  taken  ten  carriage- 
horses  to  a  large  house  in  Norfolk,  where  they 
stood  in  a  line  in  a  ten  stalled  stable.  There 
was  a  tame  monkey  in  the  stable,  very  quiet, 
which  slept  unchained,  sitting  on  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  stalls.  On  the  first  night, 
about  11  o'clock,  he  heard  a  disturbance  in 
the  stable,  the  horses  stamping  and  kicking, 
and  very  uneasy.  He  got  a  light,  entered  the 
stable,  and  found  them  all  “  in  a  muck 
sweat.”  Nothing  which  could  disturb  them 
was  there  except  the  monke}',  apparently 
asleep  on  its  perch.  He  quieted  the  horses, 
locked  the  door,  and  went  away.  Soon  the 
disturbance  began  again,  and  this  time,  slip¬ 
ping  quietly  up,  he  drew  a  pair  of  steps  to 
one  of  the  windows,  and  as  the  moon  was 
shining  bright,  had  a  view  of  the  interior. 
The  monkey  was  the  source  of  terror.  It  was 
amusing  itself  by  a  steeplechase  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  stable,  leaping  alternately 
from  the  division  of  the  stall  to  a  horse’s  back 
or  head,  then  off  on  to  the  next  rail,  and  so 
on.  The  horses  were  trembling  with  fright, 
thougn  many  of  them  had  not  the  least  ob. 
jection  to  a  oat  or  a  pigeon  sitting  on  their 
backs.  Yet  the  monkey  had  not  hurt  any  of 
them,  and  their  panic  was  clearly  the  result 
of  illusion.  Old-fashioned  people  used  to 
identify  any  strange  living  object  which  fright¬ 
ened  them  with  “the  devil.”  Perhaps  for 
horses  “  the  devil”  is  anything  which  they 
cannot  understand. 

”  Understanding,”  or  investigation  to  that 
end,  does  often  remove  these  equine  illusions. 
Young  horses  can  be  led  up  to  a  sack  lying  on 
the  ground  and  induced  to  pass  it  by  letting 
them  imell  it,  and  find  ont  that  it  really  is  a 
sack,  and  not  the  Protean  thing,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  illusion  conjures  up  for  them. 
Once  the  writer  saw  a  very  quick  and  pretty 
instance  of  experiment  by  touch  made  by  a 
frightened  pony.  It  was  being  driven  as 
leader  in  a  pony  tandem,  and  stopped  short 
in  front  of  where  the  rails  of  a  steam  tramway 
crossed  the  read.  It  first  smelt  the  near  rail. 
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and  then  qniokly  gave  it  two  taps  with  its 
hoof.  After  this  it  was  satisfied,  and  crossed 
the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  a  donkey  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  jump  the  shadows  of  tree-tranks 
on  the  road,  though  a  similar  experiment  of 
touch  would  have  shown  that  these  were  as 
unreal  as  the  tram-rail  was  substantial.  Last¬ 
ly,  no  horse  which  has  once  knocked  its  head 
against  the  top  of  a  stable  doorway  seems 
quite  able  to  get  rid  of  the  illusion  that  there 
sits  up  in  the  top  of  all  doorways  an  invisible 
something  which  will  hit  him  again  next  time 
he  goes  through.  Hence  the  troublesome, 
and  sometimes  incurable  habit  of  horses  “  jib- 
biug”  when  taken  out  of  the  stable.  This  is 
an  obvious  instance  of  the  disadvantage  at 
which  most  animals  stand  in  regard  to  means 
of  physical  experiments.  The  horse,  for  in¬ 
stance.  need  only  feel  the  lintel  to  find  out 
that  it  is  fixed  and  does  not  move,  and  is  not 
alive  and  waiting  to  hit  him.  But  except  his 
lips,  which  are  sensitive,  he  has  no  member 
with  which  he  can  make  this  experiment. 
Except  the  elephant  and  the  monkey,  most  of 
the  “  higher”  animals  suffer  from  this  lack  of 
the  means  of  experiment.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  they  suffer  from  illusions,  but  that 
thejf  make  so  few  mistakes. 

The  routine  of  chemical  experiment  gives 
some  idea  of  the  common  means  by  which  we 
guard  against  mistaking  one  thing  for  an¬ 
other.  The  inquirer  notes  the  taste,  scent, 
and  color,  and  judges  of  the  weight,  solubil. 
ity,  and,  in  the  case  of  crystals,  of  the  shape 
of  the  object  he  wishes  to  identify,  he  tries  if 
it  is  brittle  or  tough,  he  heats  it  or  cools  it. 
In  common  every-day  experience  the  number 
of  “tests”  unconsciously  applied  by  men  to 
prevent  illusion  and  identify  objects  ap¬ 
proaches  much  more  nearly  to  the  number 
prescribed  for  scientific  inquiry  than  to  the 
simple  experiments  used  by  animals.  There 
is  even  a  test  for  a  ghost,  which,  since  quot¬ 
ing  Latin  to  it  fell  into  disuse,  usually  takes 
the  form  of  seeing  if  it  is  “  sensitive  to  per¬ 
cussion.”  Now,  even  this  simple  experiment 
is  denied  to  a  horse  when  uncertain  as  to  the 
reality  of  a  figure  seen  by  twilight.  In  the 
absence  of  a  hand  the  sense  of  touch  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  most  animals.  This,  except  in  the 
case  of  birds,  is  not  compensated  by  special 
acuteness  of  sight,  though  nearly  all  animals 
apply  a  sensible  test  to  ascertain  whether  an 
object  is  living  or  inanimate.  They  wait  to 
see  if  it  moves  ;  and  to  do  this  they  know 
that  the  first  condition  is  to  keep  absolutely 
still  themselves.  Most  of  the  larger  birds. 
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notably  wood-pigeons,  remain  perfectly  mo¬ 
tionless  for  many  seconds  after  alighting  in  s 
new  place,  in  order  to  identify  any  moving 
object.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of 
scent  is  a  great  corrective  to  animal  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  objects.  It  is  their  chief 
means  of  distinguishing  the  animate  from  the 
inanimate,  and  is  always  employed  by  them 
in  the  diagnosis  of  death.  It  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  whether  camels  and  horses 
share  the  illusions  produced  on  men  by  mirage 
in  the  desert,  or  whether  they  are  all  the  time 
aware  that  the  seeming  lakes  of  water  are  un¬ 
real.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  frequently 
mistaken  in  sounds,  for  there  are  many  au¬ 
thenticated  instances  in  which  animals  have 
mistaken  the  mimicry  of  parrots  for  the  call 
of  their  masters,  and  a  nervous  dog,  which 
had  a  special  dread  of  thunder,  has  been 
known  to  go  into  a  lit  when  it  heard  a  sack  of 
coals  being  emptied  into  the  cellar. — Spedalor, 

Ghamoe  of  Aib. — The  popular  notion  that 
sea  air  owes  its  vivifying  effects  to  ozone  is, 
says  Dr.  Louis  Robinson  in  the  National  Re¬ 
view,  not  sanctioned  by  science  ;  for  although 
a  certain  amount  of  that  much  vaunted  gas  is 
generally  present  in  the  air  of  seaside  places, 
its  action  for  good  on  the  human  frame  is 
more  than  doubtful.  On  the  whole  too  much 
has  been  made  by  writers  on  hygiene  of  the 
deleterious  effect  of  carbonic  acid  ;  for  as 
long  as  this  gas  remains  pure,  and  is  unasso¬ 
ciated  with  the  deadly  carbonic  oxide  or 
“  choke  damp,”  it  does  not  seem  to  produce 
anything  like  the  serious  effects  which  were 
at  one  time  supposed  to  foliow  from  breath¬ 
ing  it.  Only  when  it  is  present  in  such  large 
quantities  as  to  displace  the  indispensable 
amount  of  oxygen  does  it  endanger  life. 

But  if  our  theories  have  been  doubtful,  the 
facts  remain  certain.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  peculiar  virtue  in  mere  change,  says  Dr. 
Robinson.  It  seems  to  give  a  fillip  to  the 
whole  system,  and  especially  to  increase  the 
recuperative  power.  The  persistent  languor 
and  debility  following  an  exhausting  illness, 
such  as  an  attack  of  influenza  or  whooping- 
cough,  will  often  disappear  like  magic  under 
the  influence  of  a  change  of  abode.  Nor  is  it 
essential  that  the  patient  should  go  to  the 
seaside,  or  to  some  spot  of  acknowledged 
salubrity.  “  Often  the  mere  removal  from 
one  part  of  a  town  to  another  will  result  in 
an  immediate  and  manifest  improvement.  I 
know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  gentleman,  a 
sufferer  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  whose 
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home  was  in  a  healthy  part  of  Sarrey,  ob¬ 
tained  very  great  relief  by  a  short  residence 
among  the  slams  of  Seven  Dials.  Children 
aeem  especially  benefited  by  a  change  of  air  ; 
BO  mnch  so  that  it  is  often  found  advisable  to 
remove  them  even  daring  a  severe  illness. 
In  two  oases  which  ocoar  to  me  in  which  each 
a  coarse  was  adopted,  the  little  patients  had 
been  given  up  by  their  medical  attendant  be¬ 
cause  they  had  reached  that  fatal  stage  of  ex- 
haastion  so  dreaded  by  the  physician,  when 
all  rallying  power  has  ebbed  away  and  there 
is  no  more  response  to  remedial  measures. 
Although  it  seemed  doubtful  in  both  oases 
whether  the  children  would  even  survive  the 
journey,  an  instant  improvement  took  place 
as  soon  as  the  removal  was  accomplished,  and 
in  each  case  complete  recovery  followed. 
Both  of  these  children  came  from  homes 
where  every  comfort  was  provided,  and  from 
neighborhoods  considered  healthy.” 

Similarly  with  lower  animals.  It  is  well 
known  that  wild  beasts  in  travelling  men¬ 
ageries,  in  spite  of  the  rough  and  limited  ac¬ 
commodation  which  they  have  to  pnt  np  with, 
are  more  healthy  and  live  longer  than  those 
which  have  all  the  care  which  science  and 
money  can  provide  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Among  the  first  elephants  to  breed  in  captiv¬ 
ity  were  those  in  Barnum’s  travelling  show, 
and  this  almost  unprecedented  event  asserts 
in  the  most  positive  manner  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  animals  lived  were 
more  conducive  to  their  general  well  being 
than  those  of  the  elephants  in  Regent’s  Park, 
or  even  in  the  government  establishment  in 
India.  Race-horses,  it  is  said,  are  more  likely 
to  become  ”  stale”  and  to  deteriorate  in  con¬ 
dition  when  they  are  kept  in  one  place  than 
when  they  are  travelling  about  to  different 
race-meetings.  Not  a  few  owners  of  dray 
horses  in  London,  such  as  railway  carriers, 
brewers,  etc.,  find  it  answer  their  purpose  to 
have  a  farm  in  the  country,  to  which  the 
horses  are  sent  for  a  change  when  they  show 
signs  of  failing  health.  I  have  seen  young 
Irish  cattle  which  arrived  in  “  store  condi¬ 
tion”  at  an  English  farm  improve  so  rapidly 
that  they  outstripped  the  beasts  of  the  same 
age  which  had  been  bred  on  the  spot,  although 
the  latter  were  in  every  way  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity  from  a  grazier’s  point  of  view. 

And  the  theory?  Why  is  it  that  mere 
change  does  us  good  ?  It  is,  says  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson,  because  man  is  naturally  and  primi¬ 
tively  a  nomad  :  The  epoch  during  which 
man  was  a  savage  hunter  with  no  fixed  place 


of  abode  was  so  incalculably  longer  than  the 
most  extended  estimate  of  historic  lime  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  influence  of  such 
a  state  of  existence  upon  human  nature  as  we 
find  it  to-day.  That  early  man  was  a  wan¬ 
derer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  like  all  modem 
savages  who  get  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
hunting,  is  abundantly  proved.  With  the 
change  of  the  seasons,  or  as  game  became 
scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  his  cave  dwelling,  he 
was  compelled  to  migrate  from  place  to  place, 
in  search,  not  of  change  of  air,  but  of  bare 
sustenance.  That  such  habits,  prevalent 
through  so  long  a  period,  would  be  likely  to 
leave  a  lasting  impress  on  every  cell  and  fibre 
of  the  human  frame  is  more  than  probable. 
And  if  these  were  the  prevailing  conditions  of 
environment  during  the  manufacture,  so  to 
speak,  of  our  physical  constitution,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  somewhat  similar 
conditions  would  be  those  most  favorable  to 
the  smooth  working  of  the  bodily  machinery 
in  modem  times.  It  was  found  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  natives  of  Tasmania,  bred  among 
the  hills  and  woods,  perished  rapidly  when 
removed  to  a  totally  different  environment  on 
Flinders  Island  ;  and  the  dwarfs  which  Stan¬ 
ley  discovered  in  the  dense  and  gloomy  for¬ 
ests  of  the  Aruwhimi  only  lived  a  short  time 
if  forced  to  dwell  in  a  more  open  and  sunny 
region.  If  therefore  a  race  of  nomads,  to 
whom  vagrant  habits  had  become  a  second 
nature,  were  compelled  to  live  permanently 
in  one  spot,  one  would  expect  that  some  evil 
consequences  would  ensue,  and  that  these 
would  be  especially  liable  to  show  themselves 
when  the  general  vitality  had  been  lowered 
by  disease.  And,  conversely,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  a  renewal  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  the  constitution  of  man  was 
originally  adapted  would  contribute  to  the 
recovery  of  a  normal  state  of  health.” 

The  SociAii  Function  or  Wealth. — The  so¬ 
cial  function  of  wealth  comes  into  play  when 
the  disposition  is  to  be  determined  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  that  is  left  after  a  comfortable  style  of 
living  with  judicious  luxury  is  provided  for, 
and  a  proper  amount  has  been  pnt  away. 
Persons  of  great  wealth  have  large  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  usefulness  in  associating  themselves 
with  and  participating  in  efforts  which  seem 
useful,  but  the  results  of  which  are  uncertain. 
Many  discoveries  and  inventions  have  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  incubation,  as  recently 
electric  lighting  and  the  transmission  of  force 
by  electricity,  and  now  the  division  and  dis- 
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persion  of  motive  force  into  small  shops,  ex¬ 
periments  in  photography  of  colors,  etc, 
Nnmerons  costly  efforts  are  necessary  in  seek 
ing  advance  in  each  matters  which  we  see  to 
be  possible  and  even  near,  but  which  are  still 
far  from  the  practicable  period.  Wealth  is 
thus  put  in  the  way  of  fnlfilling  its  social 
function  of  assisting  progress ;  and  much 
more  is  accomplished  by  it  in  this  way  than 
the  multitude  tbink.  A  similar  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  is  found  in  giving  assistance  to  agri¬ 
cultural  experimentation. 

A  second  social  function  of  wealth  is  found 
in  enterprises  requiring  patronage  and  re¬ 
munerative  philanthropy.  The  term  “  re¬ 
munerative  philanthropy”  may  have  an  odd 
sound  to  some  persons.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  rich  men  render  great  social  services  by 
the  performance  of  the  kind  of  work  which  we 
have  designated  thus.  A  portion  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  wealthy  might  well  be  devoted  to 
enterprises  of  general  and  public  utility, 
which  would  also,  if  well  directed,  produce  a 
modest  but  respectable  remuneration.  There 
are  a  number  of  kinds  of  businesses  capable 
of  returning  a  small  profit,  but  in  which  the 
chances  of  gain,  though  not  absent,  are  too 
limited  to  attract  private  speculators,  careful 
only  of  their  personal  interest,  which  might 
be  undertaken  by  wealthy  men  satisfied  to 
put  out  a  part  of  their  revenues  for  low  inter¬ 
est.  An  investigation  made  about  fifteen 
years  ago  by  the  Industrial  Society  of  Upper 
Alsace  brought  to  light  several  enterprises  of 
this  character,  inspired  by  a  philanthropic 
feeling,  and  yet  giving  a  modest  indemiiifica- 
tion  for  the  capital  invested  in  them.  Among 
them  are  societies  of  Popular  Credit,  of  which 
Sobulze-Delitscb  and  Raiffeisin  have  described 
admirable  types,  consumers’  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties,  workingmen's  insurance  under  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forms,  baths  and  lavatories  for  work¬ 
ingmen  or  for  the  small  middle  class,  work¬ 
ingmen’s  lodgings,  cheap  dining-houses,  and 
other  establishments  of  similar  character. 
All  these  organizations  that  concern  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  usually  despised  by  professional  specu¬ 
lators  and  by  capitalists. 

In  a  very  successful  experiment  made  by  a 
number  of  practical  philanthropists  at  Lyons, 
France,  ninety  bouses,  containing  a  thousand 
simple  but  convenient  and  healthful  suites, 
returned  a  profit  of  5^  per  cent,  of  which  the 
investors  received  4  per  cent,  the  statutory 
maximum,  while  the  rest  went  to  increase  the 
reserves.  The  objections  which  have  been 
alleged  against  these  enterprises  are  not  really 
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of  great  importance.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  they  are  nut  of  advantage  to  every 
one  or  to  the  poorest  class  they  are  not  useful 
to  a  very  considerable  class  of  workmen  and 
small  clerks.  And  while  there  is  danger  that 
in  the  course  of  time — say,  after  fifty  or  sev¬ 
enty-five  years — they  will  deteriorate  or  be¬ 
come  corrupt,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude 
that  they  will  not  have  rendered  good  service 
in  the  meantime.  It  only  proves  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  lasting,  and  that  types  and  methods 
will  have  to  be  modified,  every  half  century, 
for  example.  These  establishments  foster  a 
taste  for  neatness  and  hygienic  conditions  in 
the  house,  and  provide  models  which  private 
builders  may  imitate.  What  has  thus  been 
done  in  reference  to  the  house  may  also  be 
done  with  relation  to  food.  In  this,  Lyons 
again  has  given  an  instructive  example,  in 
the  provision  that  has  been  made  there  of 
popular  restaurants  with  low-priced  dishes, 
which  yet  pay  a  very  convenient  interest  of 
from  3  to  4  per  cent.  In  association  with  en¬ 
terprises  of  this  kind  wealth  performs  its  so¬ 
cial  function  without  suffering  depreciation. 

A  third  social  function  of  wealth  lies  in  the 
gratuitous  patronage  of  unremunerative  works, 
a  sympathetic  way  of  giving  help  where  it 
will  be  worthily  bestowed  and  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived.  Next  are  great  foundations  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  such  as  a  few  millionaires,  whose 
names  are  honored  and  perpetuated  by  their 
deeds,  have  taken  pleasure  in  making.  The 
finest  examples  of  this  kind  of  benevolence 
have  been  found  among  the  Americans  and 
in  the  little  States  of  ancient  Greece  ;  muse¬ 
ums,  schools,  observatories,  public  parks, 
churches,  orphanages,  hospitals — institutions 
with  which  every  man  possessing  a  fortune  of 
the  first  class  might  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
have  bis  name  associated.  No  considerable 
curtailment  of  the  amount  to  be  transmitted 
to  heirs  or  gradual  transformation  after  death 
of  private  fortunes  into  collective  fortunes 
need  be  contemplated  in  these  foundations. 
Such  transformation  would  be  of  mischievous 
economical  effect ;  for  money,  except  in  a 
few  rare  exceptions,  is  better  administered  by 
individuals  who  possess  it  than  by  collective 
organizations  of  any  kind.  Many  fortunes, 
however,  are  large  enough  to  afford  consider¬ 
able  sums  for  these  foundations.  There  are 
many  other  beneficent  works  that  might 
tempt  millionaires.  Among  objects  worthy  of 
attention  are  African  and  Asian  exploration, 
experiments  in  acclimatization  of  animals  and 
plants,  subventions  of  scientific  and  medical 
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inTefltigation,  and  others.  Under  the  triple 
form  we  have  pointed  ont,  the  social  fnnction 
of  wealth,  as  distinguished  from  its  economi¬ 
cal  function,  is  to  be  initiative  and  auxiliary. 
This  function  cannot  be  imposed  by  law,  but 
must  he  promoted  by  tradition,  conscience, 
and  a  taste  for  useful  and  sympathetic  activ- 
Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu,  in  the  Bevue  dea 
Deux  Mondea. 

A  Crrr  or  Gauants.— Your  typical  Floren¬ 
tine  is  epicurean  to  the  toe  tips.  His  enthu¬ 
siasms  and  yearnings  are  quite  other  than 
those  of  the  northerner.  Give  him  two 
francs  a  day  for  life,  and  he  will  toil  no  more. 
He  may  be  a  marquis,  and  seventh  or  eighth 
in  direct  descent,  but  he  will  be  content  to 
forego  the  assertion  of  bis  rank  so  he  may 
thenceforward  enjoy  the  priceless  boon  of 
leisure  and  independence.  His  leisure  he 
will  dissipate  at  the  caf6,  with  perhaps  two 
three-halfpenny  sweet  fluids  per  diem  ;  and 
yon  may  study  the  effect  of  his  independence 
in  bis  courtly  manners,  even  though  his  hat 
be  worn  at  the  brim  and  his  coat  back  be  de¬ 
plorably  shiny.  He  is  a  pellucid  brook — shal¬ 
low  as  yon  please,  yet  engaging  for  his  pel- 
lucidity.  As  he  sits  on  the  red  velvet  cush¬ 
ions  and  looks  forth  at  the  carriages  and 
gowns  of  fashion  in  the  Via  Tomabnoni,  be 
shows  no  trace  of  envy  on  his  open  counte¬ 
nance.  What,  in  effect,  have  these  rich  ones 
more  than  be,  save  the  ennui  of  modishness 
and  the  indigestion  of  high  feeding?  The 
monuments  and  blue  skies  of  Florence  (not  to 
mention  the  glorious  or  stirring  memories  of 
its  history)  are  rather  more  his  than  theirs. 
And  it  is  such  ineffable  bliss  to  be  able  to' 
twiddle  one’s  thumbs  and  defy  all  and  every¬ 
thing  (except  death)  to  upset  one’s  sweet  tran¬ 
quillity  of  soul.  Call  it  vacuity  instead  of 
tranquillity,  and  no  harm  will  be  done. 

Through  sitting  twice  or  thrice  as  bis  neigh¬ 
bor,  I  came  to  kpow  one  of  these  remarkable 
men.  His  salutations  at  meeting  and  parting 
were  of  the  benignest,  but  he  had  nothing  to 
say  between  times.  He  sat  with  bis  hands 
folded  in  his  lap,  looking  as  happy  as  a  pretty 
maid  at  her  first  ball.  Now  and  then  he 
would  comb  his  hair  and  mustache  with  an 
ivory  pocket  comb,  and  now  and  then  be 
would  use  a  tooth-quill.  Occasionally  be 
hummed  a  popular  air.  His  daily  beverage 
was  lemon  and  water.  When  he  lifted  his 
arm  I  could  see  the  bare  skin  through  the 
parting  of  his  shirt.  In  the  forenoon,  toward 
evening,  and  well  on  in  the  night,  I  caught 


him  in  the  thrall  of  the  same  giddy  diver¬ 
sion.  Yet  he  was  always  radiant  with  innate 
felicity.  And  there  were  others,  many,  like 
him.  This  devotion  to  the  pleasant  shadows 
of  propriety  is  quite  a  characteristic  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  Florentines.  They  skim  the  cream 
of  existence,  and  care  little  or  nothing  for 
what  lies  underneath.  Why  should  they  dis¬ 
tress  themselves  with  doubts  or  unattainable 
ambitions  ?  they  seem  to  inquire  with  their 
ingenuous,  unwrinkled  countenances.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  live  easily.  That  achieved, 
all  worth  achieving  is  achieved.  This  ex¬ 
plains  much  in  modern  Florence  that  has 
raised  the  furious  ire  of  mure  or  less  illus¬ 
trious  stranger-sojourners  in  her  laughing 
midst.  Our  great  Buskin  writes  of  the 
“  Devil-begotten  brood”  of  the  Florentines  of 
our  day.  They  ”  think  themselves  so  civil¬ 
ized,  forsooth,”  he  proceeds,  ”  for  building  a 
Nuovo  Lung’  Arno  and  three  manufactory 
chimneys  opposite  it,  and  yet  sell  butchers’ 
meat,  dripping  red,  peaches,  and  anchovies 
side  by  side  :  a  sight  to  be  seen." 

Between  the  unspoiled  high-born  Florentine 
and  the  ordinary  native  there  is  comparatively 
little  difference  on  all  material  points.  The 
one  has  more  money  than  the  other — that  is 
about  all.  He  has  a  heart  of  just  the  same 
size,  and  is  just  as  willing  to  let  bis  heart  be 
the  monitor  of  his  actions.  From  vulgar 
pride  he  is  gloriously  free.  As  for  the  leisured 
young  men  of  the  city,  these  devote  them¬ 
selves  strenuously  to  but  a  couple  of  aims  ; 
the  garnishing  of  their  own  dear  persons  and 
the  pursuit  of  fair  ladies.  In  the  former 
particular  they  are  not  more  eccentric  than 
their  peers  elsewhere.  But  in  their  amorous 
adventures  they  are  wonderful.  One  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  was  possessed  by 
three  infatuations  at  once.  The  ladies  in 
question  were  entire  strangers  to  him,  but  be 
knew  their  names,  their  circumstances,  the 
hotels  at  which  they  were  staying  (with  mam¬ 
mas,  papas,  or  big  brothers),  and  the  shops 
they  patronized.  Ho  was  deterred  by  no 
false  modesty  from  raising  his  hat  to  them 
whenever  he  met  them  in  the  Via  Tomabnoni 
(his  favorite  lounge)  and  smiling  his  sweet¬ 
est.  He  had  tried  a  b'llet-doux  on  two  of  them, 
but  had  received  no  answer.  He  admitted 
that  so  far  he  had  not  had  encouragement 
from  any  one  of  the  three,  yet  he  was  far 
from  despondent.  The  most  beautiful  of 
them  was  soon  to  have  a  birthday  (he  had 
learnt  that  fact  from  the  subsidized  portier  at 
the  hotel— Heaven  knows  how),  and  he  pro- 
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posed  to  spend  ten  lire  on  her  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  bonqnet,  in  the  midst  of  which  there 
was  to  be  a  note  containing  an  eloquent  dec¬ 
laration  of  his  heart’s  passion.  He  said  he 
was  sure  be  should  succeed  sooner  or  later 
with  one  of  the  three,  because  he  had  so  often 
before  succeeded  under  similar  circumstances. 
When  I  mentioned  the  perils  he  so  audacious¬ 
ly  faced  at  the  hands  of  wrathful  parents  and 
brothers,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  such  petty  obstacles.  “  Amioo  mio,” 
he  remarked,  with  the  air  of  a  Solon,  “be¬ 
tween  two  hearts  that  love  there  is  always  a 
way.” 

The  Briton  is  disposed  to  laugh  to  scorn 
such  barefaced  impertinence  in  the  Florentine 
youths.  But  not  infrequently  impudence 
gains  the  day.  A  lamentable  instance  of  this 
occurs  to  my  mind.  The  victim  was  a  con¬ 
vent  bred  American  girl,  visiting  Florence 
with  her  mother.  She  was  beautiful,  with 
strange  light  brown  eyes,  a  coquettish  de¬ 
meanor  mysteriously  out  of  keeping  with  the 
manners  one  is  disposed  to  believe  are  incul¬ 
cated  in  convents,  and  a  sufficiency  of  dol¬ 
lars.  The  rascal  who  wrecked  her  was  pre 
cisely  one  of  these  young  ruffians  of  the  Via 
Tomabuoni.  He  was  a  count,  of  course. 
They  are  all  that,  at  least.  He  bored  his  way 
into  her  young  heart  with  the  assiduity  of  a 
bookworm  and  the  singleness  of  purpose  of  a 
ferret.  When  she  and  her  mother  ate  tarts 
in  the  swell  confectioner’s  shop  near  the  club, 
he  also  was  there  with  sad’,  wistful  eyes.  He 
won  the  driver  of  their  hired  car  to  slip  some¬ 
thing  into  her  hands  from  “  il  Signor  Conte.” 
He  bribed  the  porter  at  the  pension  where 
they  were  staying,  and  so.  established  a  chan¬ 
nel  for  his  love-letters — on  superb  thick  paper 
embellished  by  an  insidious  gilt  coronet. 
And  after  a  fortnight’s  wooing  of  this  kind, 
he  got  so  far  that  the  girl  was  not  unwilling 
to  sit  at  the  open  window  of  her  ground-floor 
room  and  accept  his  smiles  and  greetings 
from  the  roadway,  and  even  his  letters.  The 
affair  ended  in  a  wedding,  and  a  year  later  in 
a  divorce.  This  precious  count,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  kidney,  was  a  mere  adventurer. 
Since  the  time  of  the  “  Decameron,”  love  or 
the  semblance  thereof  has  played  what  one 
may  term  an  inordinate  part  in  Florentine 
life.  Let  the  visitor  be  on  his  guard  when  he 
comes  to  this  beautiful  city,  with  its  Fair 
Ladies  Street  and  its  expansive  smiles  ;  and 
let  him  be  so  especially  if  he  have  with  him 
a  susceptible  and  pretty  wife,  sister,  or  daugh¬ 
ter  whom  he  wishes  to  leave  Florence  with 


her  affections  in  much  the  same  state  as  when 
she  first  walked,  open-eyed  and  eager,  among 
the  pictures  and  antiquities  of  the  place.  In 
one  of  the  city’s  enchanting  cemeteries  yon 
may  read  the  following  epitaph  nnder  the 
marble  bust  of  a  girl — ”  Bom  for  heaven. 
After  eighteen  years  of  life  and  forty  days  of 
lore,  fled  to  her  home.”  These  words  are  an 
epitome  of  more  than  one  young  life  upon 
which  Florence  has  brought  the  first  rough 
shock  of  disillusionment.  Taine  says  of  the 
Florentines  that  they  are  *'  actifs  sans  6tre 
affaires.”*— CbmAUf  Magazine. 

A  Fobicidablk  Fish. — Dr.  Frolich  tells 
about  a  sucker  first  found  in  the  Nile  and  its 
tributaries  by  modem  scientific  men  in  1881, 
but  well  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  sucker 
thundercr  god,  being  worshipped  as  such  in  a 
sucker  god  temple  in  the  city  of  the  thunder- 
sucker,  or  Oxyrrhynchos.  The  reason  they 
called  it  the  thunder-sucker,  instead  of  the 
thunder-fish,  was  because  they  knew  of  an¬ 
other  fish,  known  to  the  English-speaking 
people  as  the  electric  cat  (fish),  and  to  the 
Germans  as  the'  ZiUerwels.  It  grows  to  ,a 
length  of  about  a  foot,  of  which  the  head  and 
nose  take  up  a  quarter,  and  at  the  deepest 
part  measures  more  than  a  quarter  of  its 
length.  A  peculiar  thing  about  the  various 
electrical  fish  is  that,  should  one  swim  even 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  human 
bather,  the  bather  would  know  of  its  proximity 
by  an  electrical  sensation,  while  many  of 
them  have  batteries  actually  fit  to  kill'a  horse 
on  contact. 

Telbphonb  Wibks  and  Liohtninq. — It  has 
long  been  held  from  practical  experience  that 
the  network  of  wires  now  found  in  many 
towns  protects  those  places  from  the  effects 
of  lightning,  and  probably  also  prevents  many 
thunderstorms  from  breaking  over  them.  An 
official  inquiry  has  been  recently  made  in 
Germany  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  tele¬ 
phone  wires  on  atmospheric  electricity,  with 
a  view  to  set  at  rest  the  question  whether 
danger  from  lightning  stroke  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  a  close  network  of  wires.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Das  WeSier,  the  inquiry  has  shown 
that  the  wires  tend  to  weaken  the  violence 
and  diminish  the  danger  of  the  lightning-  | 
stroke.  Beturns  obtained  from  340  towns  I 
provided,  and  from  560  not  provided,  with  a 
telephone  system,  show  that  the  danger  varies 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4  6  between  the  two  | 
cases.  ! 


